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FRIDAY, JULY 24, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
SuBCOMMITTEE ON REORGANIZATION AND 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS OF 


THE CoMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:30 a. m., in room 3302, 
New Senate Office Building, Senator Hubert H. Humphrey (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Humphrey and Gruening. 

Also present: Walter L. Reynolds, chief clerk and staff director; 
Ann M. Grickis, assistant chief clerk; and Glenn K. Shriver, profes- 
sional staff member. 

Senator Humrurey. This is the meeting today of the Subcommit- 
tee on Reorganization and International Organizations of the Com- 
nittee on Government Operations to take testimony on S. 1431, intro- 
duced by Senator Clark, a bill to provide for the establishment of a 
(Commission on Metropolitan Problems, and also S. 2397, introduced 
by Senator Keating, a bill to provide for the establishment of a De- 
partment of Urbiculture. 

Before the taking of testimony I should like to place in the record 
the text of the bills S. 1431 and S. 2397 and also a copy of staff memo- 
randum No, 86-1-41, July 17, 1959. 

(S. 1481, S. 2397, and staff memorandum No. 86—1-41 follow :) 


[S. 1431, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 































A BILL To provide for the establishment of a Commission on Metropolitan Problems 





Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 








ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COMMISSION 





Secrion 1. There is hereby established a Commission to be known as the 
Commission on Metropolitan Problems (hereinafter referred to as the “Com- 
mission’). 






MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMISSION 









Sec. 2. (a) The Commission shall be composed of eighteen members as 
follows : 

(1) Six appointed from the Senate by the President of the Senate, four from 
the majority party and two from the minority party; 

(2) Six appointed from the House of Representatives by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, four from the majority party and two from the 
ninority party; and 

(3) Six appointed by the President of the United States as follows: 

(A) Two from among the heads of Federal departments and agencies: 

(B) Two from among the Governors of States having major urbanization 
problems, not more than one from the same political party; and 
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(C) Two from among the mayors of cities in the United States, not More 
than one from the same political party. 

(b) The members of the Commission shall select a Chairman from amo 
such members from the Congress, and a Vice Chairman from among gue 
members from the House of Congress other than that of the Chairman. 

(c) Any vacancy in the Commission shall not affect its powers, but shall be 
filled in the same manner in which the original appointment was made, 

(d) Ten members of the Commission shall constitute a quorum, but a lesser 
number may conduct hearings. 

(e) Service of an individual as a member of the Commission or employment 
of an individual by the Commission as an attorney or expert in any business op 
professional field, on a part-time or full-time basis, with or without compensa. 
tion, shall not be considered as service or employment bringing such individyg 
within the provisions of section 281, 283, 284, 434, or 1914 of title 18 of the 
United States Code, or section 190 of the Revised Statutes (5 U.S.C. 99). 


DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 3. (a) The Commission shall make a full and complete investigation 
and study of Federal policies and programs relating to the needs and problems 
of the Nation’s metropolitan areas for the purpose of determining 

(1) the present and prospective needs of the Nation’s metropolitan areas 
for public services, including but not limited to planning, highways, mags 
transit facilities, water resources, elimination of air and water pollution, 
health and welfare services, schools, recreation facilities, urban renewa] 
ad housing, ports, airports, and prevention of crime and delinquency; 

(2) capabilities of different levels of government to meet such needs; 

(3) the extent to which the Federal Government is assisting metropoli- 
tan areas in meeting such needs; 

(4) means for improved coordination of Federal, State, and local poli- 
cies and programs that affect metropolitan areas; 

(5) such other matters as may be of assistance in solving the various 
problems of, and promoting the social and economic well-being of, the 
Nation’s metropolitan areas. 

(b) The Commission shall submit to the President and to the Congress on 
or before February 1, 1961, its findings and recommendations; and the Commis- 
sion may also from time to time make to the President such interim reports as 
the President may request or as the Commission deems appropriate. 

(c) The Commission shall cease to exist six months after submission to the 
President of its final report and recommendations. 





POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 4. (a). The Commission or, on the authorization of the Commission, any 
two or more members thereof, may, for the purposes of carrying out the pro- 
visions of this Act, hold such hearings and sit and act at such times and 
places, administer such oaths, and require, by subpena or otherwise, the at- 
tendance and testimony of such witnesses, and the production of such books, 
records, correspondence, memorandums, papers, and documents as the Commis- 
sion or such subcommittee may deem advisable. Subpenas may be issued under 
the signature of the Chairman of the Commission, or any duly designated member 
and may be served by any person designated by such Chairman or member. The 
provisions of sections 102 to 104, inclusive, of the Revised Statutes (2 U.S.C. 192- 
194), shall apply in the case of any failure of any witness to comply with any 
subpena or to testify when summoned under authority of this section. 

(b) The Commission is authorized to secure from any department, agency, 
or independent instrumentality of the executive branch of the Government any 
information it deems necessary to carry out its functions under this Act; and 
each such department, agency, and instrumentality is authorized and directed 
to furnish such information to the Commission, upon request made by the 
Chairman, or the Vice Chairman when acting as Chairman. 


APPROPRIATIONS, EXPENSES, AND PERSONNEL 


Sec. 5. (a). There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such amounts 
as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 
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(b) Members of the Commission shall receive no compensation for their serv- 
jces as Such, but shall be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and other necessary 
nses incurred in the performance of duties vested in the Commission. 

(ec) The Commission may appoint and fix the compensation of such employees 
as it deems advisable without regard to the provisions of the civil service laws 
and the Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 

(d) The Commission may procure, by contract or otherwise, the services of 
public or private organizations or institutions. 





[S. 2397, 86th Cong., 1st sess. ] 
A BILL To provide for the establishment of a Department of Urbiculture 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 


Section 1. (a) The Congress finds and declares— 

(1) that most of the population growth of this country has occurred 
in the last two decades in urban areas ; 

(2) that many important Federal programs such as housing, urban re- 
newal and slum clearance, pollution control, airport and highway construc- 
tion, and defense activities have a primary impact on urban areas; and 

(3) that many pressing problems facing the people of the United States 
grow out of the lack of knowledge, understanding and coordination of 
proper techniques in the utilization of urban land. 

(b) Recognizing the invaluable contribution made by the Department of 
Agriculture in correlating Federal activities relating to the Nation’s farms, and 
in promoting efficient use of farmlands and rural areas, the Congress enacts 
this Act with the purpose of providing a corresponding executive department 
(1) to coordinate the various Federal activities having a primary impact on 
urban areas, (2) to insure equitable and reasonable distribution of Federal 
assistance to urban centers, (3) to foster high level consideration of the press- 
ing social and economic problems growing out of the heavy concentration of 
the Nation’s population in urban areas, and (4) to further knowledge of the 
principles of unified planning and of using efficiently urban lands. 


CREATION OF DEPARTMENT 


Sec. 2. (a) In order to accomplish the purposes set forth in section 1, there 
is hereby established an executive department to be known as the Department 
of Urbiculture (hereafter referred to in this Act as the “Department’’), at 
the head of which shall be a Secretary of Urbiculture (hereafter referred to 
in this Act as the “Secretary” ) who shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. Under the Secretary shall be an 
Under Secretary and two Assistant Secretaries who shall perform such func- 
tions as the Secretary shall prescribe and who shall be appointed in the same 
manner as the Secretary. 

(b) There is hereby created in the Department an Urban Advisory Council. 
The members of this Council shall be appointed by the President upon nomina- 
tion by the Secretary and shall include persons outside the Federal service with 
broad experience and interest in urban and related problems. The following 
Federal officials are hereby designated as members ex officio of the Urban Ad- 
visory Council: Secretary of Labor, Secretary of Commerce, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The President may designate other Federal officials 
as ex Officio members of the Council. Members of the Council shall receive no 
compensation for their services but shall be reimbursed for necessary travel and 
subsistence expenses as provided in the Travel Expense Act of 1949 as amended. 
The Council shall meet at the call of the Secretary, but not less than twice a 
year. 

RESEARCH AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary shall (1) conduct a continuing study of problems 
peculiar to urban and metropolitan areas, including problems of coordinating 
Federal and Federal-State programs in such areas, and (2) provide technical as- 
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sistance to State and local govermental bodies in developing solutions to 
problems. Such assistance shall include whenever appropriate the dissem; | 
tion to interested bodies of the results of the studies undertaken pursuant 
this section. to 
(b) The Secretary shall from time to time make such recommendations to th 
Congress, as a result of the studies to be undertaken under this section as 
after consultation with appropriate representatives of State and local gove 
ments, as he shall determine to be appropriate. - 
(c) As used in this section the term “State” includes the District of Colum. 
bia and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. : 


\ 


FUNCTIONS AND TRANSFERS 


Sec. 4. The President shall submit to the Congress reorganization plans pro. 
viding for the transfer of such functions from officers or agencies of the execq. 
tive branch of the Government to the Secretary as the President deems appro 
priate to assist in accomplishing the purposes of this Act. 


COMPENSATION OF PRINCIPAL OFFICERS 


Sec. 5. The Secretary, Under Secretary, and Assistant Secretaries shall Te 
ceive compensation at the rates prescribed for these positions in the other execy- 
tive departments. 

SEAL 


Sec. 6. The Secretary shall cause a seal of office to be made for the Depart. 
ment, of such design as the President shall approve, and judicial notice shall be 
taken thereof. 

DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY 


Sec. 7. The Secretary may from time to time make such provisions ag he 
deems appropriate authorizing the performance of any of the functions of the 
Secretary by any other officer, or by any agency employee, of the Department, | 


AMENDMENT 


Sec. 8. Section 158 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, as amended 
(5 U.S.C. 1), is amended by adding at the end thereof the following: 
“Eleventh: The Department of Urbiculture.” 


REPORTS 


Sec. 9. The Secretary shall cause to be prepared, published, and transmitted 
to the Congress an annual report of the activities and accomplishments of the 
Department. 


SENATE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
July 17, 1959. 
Staff Memorandum 86-1-41 
Subject: S. 1481 (Clark) : To provide for the establishment of a Commission on 
Metropolitan Problems. 


At the last executive session of the Committee on Government Operations, 
held on June 18, 1959, S. 1431 was referred to the Subcommittee on Reorganiza- 
tion and International Organizations for consideration. Senator Humphrey, 
chairman of the subcommittee, has announced that hearings would be held on 
Friday morning, July 24, 1959, at 10 a.m. in room 3302, New Senate Office Build 
ing (Congressional Record, July 9, 1959, p. 11874). 

The following is submitted to members of the committee for their informa- 
tion in connection with the hearings: 


PURPOSE 


This bill provides for the establishment of a bipartisan Commission on Metro 
politan Problems which would be composed of 18 members, of which 6 would be 
appointed from the Senate by the President of the Senate, 6 from the House of 
Representatives by the Speaker of the House (4 from the majority and two from 
the minority in each case), and 6 would be appointed by the President of the 
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United States to include two from the heads of agencies of the executive branch ; 
9 Governors, one from each party; and 2 mayors, one from each party. 
- 


Duties of the Commission 

The Commission would be authorized to make a full and complete investiga- 
tion and study of Federal policies and programs relating to the needs and prob- 
Jems of the Nation’s metropolitan areas for the purpose of determining— 

(1) The present and prospective needs of metropolitan areas for public 
services, planning, highways, transportation, water resources, elimination 
of air and water pollution, health and welfare services, schools, recreational 
facilities, urban renewal and housing, ports, airports, and prevention of 
crime and delinquency ; 

(2) capabilities of local governments to meet such needs ; 

(3) the extent to which the Federal Government is assisting metropoli- 
tan areas in meeting such needs ; 

(4) means for improved coordination of Federal, State, and local policies 
and programs that affect metropolitan areas ; and 

(5) such other matters as may be of assistance in solving metropolitan 
problems and promoting the social and economic well-being of the Nation’s 
metropolitan areas, 

The Commission would be required to submit a report to the President and 
to the Congress on or before February 1, 1961, and shall cease to exist 6 months 
after submission of its final report and recommendations. 

Other provisions of the bill include a definition of the powers of the Commis- 
sion, appropriation authorization, compensation and expenses of Commissioners 
and employees, as is usually incorporated in such acts creating study commis- 


sions. 
NEED FOR STUDY OF METROPOLITAN PROBLEMS 


Senator Clark, sponsor of the bill, made the following statement in explana- 
tion of the purpose and need for such legislation, in the Senate on March 16, 1959: 

“Sixty percent of all Americans live in metropolitan areas. That means more 
than 100 million individuals. 

“If Census Bureau forecasts are correct, the population of this country, now 
175 million, will double within the lifetime of most people now living. There 
isevery reason to believe that the percentage of those living in metropolitan areas 
will increase. Indeed, it is likely that by the year 2000 more than 300 million 
Americans will be living in such areas. 

“Already our cities and suburbs are expanding into the countryside at a rapid 
rate. Already they are merging with one another. Already one vast metro- 
politan area stretches along the Atlantic seaboard, embracing parts of 11 States 
and the District of Columbia. 

“Mr. President, 2 years ago the New York Times published an excellent series 
of articles analyzing the problems created by the explosive growth of metropolitan 
areas. In that series it listed 24 standard metropolitan areas which in reality 
constitute a single metropolis reaching from Massachusetts to Virginia and in- 
cluding 27 million people. * * * 

“Since 1950 there has been an extraordinary—indeed, an almost explosive— 
additional growth in the suburban regions which are a part of these urban and 
metropolitan areas, and, consequently, during the years since the 1950 census 
the populations of those urban regions have grown by an additional 10 million. 

“Already this explosive growth has created social, economic, and political 
problems which are getting out of hand. As President Eisenhower said in 1957 
at Williamsburg, Va., “the needs of our cities are glaringly evident. Unless 
action is prompt and effective, urban problems will soon almost defy solution.” 

“Those, Mr. President, are words of truth; indeed, if anything, they are 
conservative. I should like to stress the need for prompt and effective action, as 
advocated by the President of the United States, before these problems do get 
80 definitely out of hand that their successful solution may become impossible. 

“Let us consider the major metropolitan problems. 

“Perhaps the most serious is transportation. The question is, How can people 
be moved cheaply and quickly into, out of, and around our metropolitan areas? 
Millions of people must travel daily from their homes to their places of em- 
ployment and back, and must move around their home areas for dozens of other 
proper purposes. While mass transit and suburban rail traffic wither on the vine, 
we are committed to a vast federally sponsored urban highway program, with 


44127—59——_2 
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costs running in at least one instance as high as $17 million a mile. Think ot 
that, Mr. President, $17 million to build 1 mile of highway on the Federal System, 
through a congested urban area. Meanwhile, automobile and truck tr 
congestion clogs our existing urban roads and threatens the slow economie strap. 
gulation of our cities.” 

AGENCY COMMENTS 


On March 24, 1959, the chairman of the committee requested comments and 
recommendations of the major departments and agencies of the Government 
the Bureau of the Budget and from the General Accounting Office. As of this 
date (July 16, 1959) only one agency, the General Accounting Office, hag pm 
sponded by pointing out that certain changes or amendments to the bill might 
be considered by the committee, as follows: 

“There are however two matters concerning the bill that we would like tg 
bring to the attention of the committee. Section 5(b) provides that the 
members of the Commission shall receive no compensation for their services gg 
such, but shall be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and other necessary gy. 
penses incurred in the performance of duties vested in the Commission. This 
provision places no restriction upon either the type or amount of travel expendi. 
tures for which the Government would be obligated to reimburse Commission 
members, nor does it permit the payment of either travel or subsistence ong 
commuted basis. The Travel Expense Act of 1949, as amended (5 U.S.C, 835. 
342), provides general authority for the heads of all agencies and establishments 
to pay a commuted allowance of $12 per day in lieu of actual expenses for 
subsistence and other necessary travel expenses unless such allowance would 
be much less than the actual and necessary expenses, in which event the hea 
of the establishment may authorize reimbursement, not to exceed $25 per day, 
on an actual expense basis. 

“We suggest that the bill would provide more satisfactory guidelines from 
the standpoint of both administration and audit and at the same time not result 
in a loss of monetary benefits if section 5(b) were to be amended as follows: 

““*(b) Members of the Commission shall receive no compensation for their 
services as such, but, while away from home or regular place of business and 
engaged in the actual performance of duties vested in the Commission, shall 
receive travel and subsistence expenses in accordance with the Travel Expense 
Act of 1949, as amended, and the Standardized Government Travel Regulations’ 

“The second matter that we would like to point out, is that section 5(e) 
as now written would authorize the Commission to appoint and fix the com- 
pensation of employees without regard to the civil service laws and the Classifi- 
eation Act of 1949, as amended. It may be that the committee will want to 
add to this section a proviso similar to that contained in section 161(d) of 
the Atomic Energy Act. of 1954 (68 Stat. 949), with a view toward placing a 
maximum limitation on the salaries that may be paid employees of the 
Commission.” 

The staff has been informally advised that the Joint Wederal-State Action 
Committee recently considered this bill and reported as fo!lows: 

“The committee also discussed the Clark bill (S. 14°} ) to establish a temporary 
National Commisssion on Metropolitan Area Prob‘ems. There was likewise 
no committee endorsement of this measure and it was agreed that the Staff 
would analyze the report on this legislation. In this connection, the committee 
also agreed to examine further the possibility of including representatives of 
local governments in the work of the committee.” 


VIEWS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF OTHER ORGANIZATIONS OR ASSOCIATIONS 


A number of individuals, organizations, and associations have communicated 
with the chairman of the committee or with the sponsor of S. 1431 in support 
of the bill. 

By letter dated March 20, 1959, the U.S. conference of mayors submitted the 
following comment in support of the bill to Senator Clark: 

“The U.S. conference of mayors has over a period of years been keenly inter- 
ested in the systematic study on a nationwide basis of this matter. I believe 
that your proposal offers a real opportunity to bring some of the pressing prob- 
lems of local government to the attention of national leaders. * * * 

“The U.S. conference of mayors stands ready to help in every appropriate way 
in securing the adoption of your proposal. * * * 
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“The establishment of a Federal Commission on Metropolitan Area Problems 

ig clearly eonsistent with the program and policies of the U.S. conference of 

yors. At the 1958 annual conference in Miami Beach last September a reso- 

ition Was adopted calling for a complete study and examination of the problems 

wing out of the Nation’s increasing urbanization. Senator Clark’s bill merits 

te support of those who would seek solutions to the problems of metropolitan 
” 

The National Housing Conference endorsed the objectives of this bill by letter 
jated April 20, 1959, which is quoted, in part, as follows: 

“The Federal Government long ago recognized the importance of research 
sudy and planning to resolve problems of the Nation’s agriculture. This bill 
represents a beginning move to deal in a like manner with our urban problems. 
The transition of America from a rural population to an urban nation is bring- 
ing With it problems of whose length and breadth we have only an inkling. The 
population surge and suburban sprawl in certain areas are beginning to reveal 
that problems of transportation, schools, water supply, sewage facilities, roads, 
housing, etc., transcend and make artificial some of our political boundaries. 
The Commission proposed in 8. 1431 would help to fill a research need that has 
een badly neglected for almost a decade. 

“The National Housing Conference in its role as a clearing house for some 40 
national organizations, religious, labor, education, welfare, women’s, veterans 
qd others, endorses and supports 8S. 1431 and trusts your committee will give 
itfavorable consideration.” 

The American Municipal Association also favors enactment of this bill and 
stated that it views this area as posing one of the greatest challenges the Nation 
bas had to face. The executive director of the association submitted the follow- 
ing letter to the chairman of the committee: 

“The American Municipal Association which represents nearly 13,000 cities, 
towns, and villages throughout the United States is very favorably disposed 
toward the bill recently introduced by Senator Clark, S. 1431, to create a Presi- 
dential Commission on Metropolitan Problems. As you will see from our na- 
tional municipal policy statement (see ‘Metropolitan Problems—Exhibit A,” 
and “Urban Policies of the Federal Government”) we view this area as posing 
one of the greatest challenges the Nation has yet had to face. 

“We are particularly encouraged by the fact that Senator Johnson has shown 
such a keen interest on problems of urban areas. We commend the bill to you 
and hope that you will find it possible to schedule early hearings.” 

Mr. Gerald H. Coleman, executive secretary of the Supervisors Inter-County 
Committee has forwarded a resolution to the committee in which it was recom- 
mended that 8. 1481 be amended to inclusive 6 additional members appointed by 
the President of the United States, of which 2 should be made from county legisla- 
tive bodies, 2 from county administration and 2 from the legislative bodies of 
cities. It was contended that this would overcome the fact that the bill, as 
drafted, does not adequately utilize the experience and training of many local 
government officials in studying the problems of their particular field of opera- 
tions. 

A somewhat similar recommendation was made by Mr. Robert L. Brown, 
coordinator, municipal metropolitan program, of the Graduate School of the 
University of Pittsburgh. Mr. Brown recommended that the committee con- 
sider the appointment of at least 1 or 2 city managers to the Commission for 
the study of metropolitan problems. He stated that the city managers repre- 
sent an enormous storehouse of professional competence and knowledge when it 
comes to municipal and metropolitan matters. 

GLENN K. SHRIVER, 
Professional Staff Member. 

Approved : 

WALTER L. REYNOLDS, 
Staff Director. 
EXHIBIT A 


METROPOLITAN PROBLEMS AS REPORTED BY THE NATIONAL MUNICIPAL POLICY 
STATEMENT OF 1959 


Approximately three-fifths of our expanding population is concentrated in 173 
Ihetropolitan areas. These include territory in 42 States and the District of 
Columbia. In these areas people constantly are migrating across the core-city 
boundaries into the suburbs. At the same time, newcomers are establishing 
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homes, businesses, and factories just beyond the boundaries of the central Cities 
Both types of movement have brought with them a demand for a high level 
of municipal-type services. The overall result is commonly referred to ag the 
metropolitan problem. Actually, this is a series and combination of major 
problems. These include (1) jurisdictional limitations or other inadequacies of 
existing governmental organizations, (2) areawide service and control deficiep. 
cies, (3) financial inequities, inequalities, and weaknesses, and (4) difficulties jp 
or lack of popular control of governments in the area. 

Local government in many such areas has responded to the challenge with 
bold new experiments, Special districts, cooperative metropolitan planning, 
intergovernmental contracting for services, consolidated city-county goverp. 
ment, and other devices are being tried. Currently under study are severg} 
proposals to create general metropolitan units or federations of existing loca} 
governments. 

As the national organization representing more than 12,530 municipal goverp. 
ments, the American Municipal Association encourages these experiments in the 
belief that the solution to metropolitan problems requires new concepts in loca} 
government organization, functions and finances. At the same time it believes 
that, intelligent and timely use of the annexation device, State laws permitting, 
coupled with some realinement of functions between cities and counties and 
with proper safeguards against unsound incorporation of new cities, may yet 
prove the best solution in many, perhaps most, metropolitan areas. In any 
event, such an approach can be developed into an effective preventative, 

As is now becoming widely recognized, metropolitan area problems are algo 
the concern of State and Federal Government. State government, with its 
constitutional and statutory responsibility for distribution of functions and 
powers to various units, has a vital stake. The Federal Government must be 
concerned with metropolitan areas which cross State borders and with the 
problems of coordinating civil defense. * * * 


Senator Humpurey. I understand that Mr. F. Stuart Chapin, Jr,, 
has a short statement and, inasmuch as Senator Clark will arrive in 
a few minutes, we will proceed with you. 

We will take you out of order, Mr. Chapin. 


STATEMENT OF F. STUART CHAPIN, JR., AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF PLANNERS 


Mr. Cuaprn. Mr. Chairman, my name is F. Stuart Chapin, Jr. 
I am a city planner; professor of planning in the Department of 
City and Regional Planning at the University of North Carolina; 
director of urban studies program of the Institute for Research in 
Social Science; and a member of the board of governors of the 
American Institute of Planners. 

I am representing the American Institute of Planners at this hear- 
ing. 

The institute is a nonprofit organization whose membership is 
limited to thoso in the profession of city, metropolitan, State, and 
regional planning. 

On behalf of the institute I would like to put this statement that is 
now in your hands into the records of this hearing. 

Very briefly, the institute has repeatedly taken a position, through 
statements of its officers, endorsing a concerted attack upon growth 
and development problems besetting urban areas everywhere. 

In the interest of maximizing the benefit of national programs that 
deal with these problems of urban growth and development, we rec- 
ommend that consideration be given to all possible means for achiev- 
ing coordination among national programs related to urban develop- 
ment. 
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Looking toward sounder, more concerted action on the very press- 
ing problems which have already been brought to the attention of this 
committee, I want to say that the American Institute of Planners 
welcomes the creation of the Commission on Metropolitan Problems 
proposed in S. 1431. 

Our organization, through its 17 chapters and its membership 
at large is ready to submit information and evidence on metropolitan 
problems and needs in hearings that this Commission may hold in 
different parts of the country. 

I thank you for this opportunity to present the view of the Ameri: 
can Institute of Planners. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PLANNERS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
(Statement submitted for the record by F. Stuart Chapin, Jr.) 


My name is F. Stuart Chapin, Jr. I am a city planner, professor of plan- 
ning in the department of city and regional planning, and director of the urban 
studies program, Institute for Research in Social Science, both at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. I am a member of the legislative 
committee and a member of the board of governors of the American Institute 
of Planners. I am representing officially the institute at this hearing. 

The American Institute of Planners is the professional, nonprofit organiza- 
tion which limits its membership to professional city, metropolitan, regional, 
and State planners, and to those qualifying as planners working in fields 
directly allied to the planning profession. 

The institute has members throughout the United States and its Territories, 
including the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

For your information, I would like to identify my professional history. I 
received professional training in planning at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Subsequently, I have served on the urban community relations 
staff of the TVA and as the first director of planning in the city of Greens- 
boro, N.C. I have served as an adviser to the original Division of Slum Clear- 
ance and Urban Renewal, HHFA, and on the ad hoc Committee on the Com- 
munity for Action. I am the author of “Urban Land Use Planning” and have 
contributed articles to numerous publications. 

The American Institute of Planners has taken a position through statements 
of its officers on behalf of a better vehicle for Federal assistance to urban af- 
fairs. We recommend that further consideration be given to means for achiev- 
ing overall coordination of national programs related to urban development. 
A study of the nature proposed by Senate bill S. 1481 would be welcomed by our 
organization. We would do whatever is within our power to cooperate with 
such a commission, both at the national and local levels, through our 17 chap- 
ters and members in practically all metropolitan areas. We believe that such 
a study commission should have duties and powers sufficient to make a signifi- 
cant and needed contribution toward recommending solutions for our metro- 
politan needs and problems. We are not commenting on the composition of 
membership of such a commission. 

We hope you will call upon us further if we can be of assistance. 


Mr. Cuartn. Mr. Chairman, I have some personal remarks. 

While I have this opportunity let me add a word of my own con- 
cerning S. 1431. Speaking from my own personal observation and 
research (and not necessarily for the American Institute of Planners 
which I have been representing), I would urge that the definition of 
“metropolitan” as used in this bill be made synonymous with “urban.” 
What I am saying is that there are urban areas of all sizes, and the 
smaller ones have problems and needs that are no less demanding to 
their residents than the problems of the great metropolitan areas are 
to their residents. 

Take any list of major urban problems—and I have a list here that 
we have compiled at the University of North Carolina of some 15 
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problems most frequently cited—and I think you will find most of 
them apply to any rapidly developing urban area, regardless of size, 

1. Traffic congestion, lack of parking, inadequate street patterns, 
collapse of mass transportation system, and other related facets of the 
total metropolitan transportation problem. 

i. Inadequate water supply and problems of waste disposal and 

rater pollution. 

3. Uneconomical patterns of land development, incompatible uses of 
land and inadequate zoning and other development controls. 

4. Underdevelopment of recreation and other essential leisure- time 
community facilities and services. 

: Inadequate school facilities. 

. Problems of hospitals, medical care, mental health, and other 
na of health. 

7. Delinquency and crime control. 

8. Race relations. 

9. Housing needs. 

10. Urban blight and renewal. 

11. Civil defense. 

12. Air pollution and noise abatement. 

13. The planning problem—inadequae long-range metropolitan and 
regional planning. 

‘14. The governmental problem—the lack of regional and metropoli- 
tan policies and governmental devices to guide decisions and ac tions of 
local units of government on metropolitan matters. 

15. The problem of loeal fins ince—the growing disparity between 
financial resources and needs for municipal services and facilities, 

I think you will find that this list applies to any rapidly growing 
area. To be sure, some of them are more pressing in the larger 
metropolitan areas. 

I thank you for this opportunity to appear before the committee. 

Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Chapin, we are very pleased to have you 
with us and your testimony has been most helpful. 

May I further say to you that if you have any material that would 
shed some light upon the work that a commission such as this might 
do, we would : appreciate it if you will send that to us by mail. 

Mr. Cuarrn. Thank you. 

Senator Humpurey. Thank you very much. 

Senator Clark, Professor Chapin had to catch a plane so we had to 
put him on first. 

We are very pleased to have you with us this morning, the author 
of the bill S. 1431 to provide for the establishment of a Commission 
on Metropolitan Problems. 

Senator Clark is the senior Senator from Pennsylvania, formerly 
the great mayor of Philadelphia and the leading exponent in Congress 
on the problems of urban life in metropolitan areas. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK, JR., U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Senator Crark. Mr. Chairman, first let me thank the members of 
your committee and your staff for your courtesy in arranging for this 
hearing. 
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Next, let me say that I wish to thank you personally, Mr. Chairman, 
for the part which I know that you played in making it r0ssible to 
have this hearing. Joined to my thanks are those of all of the other 

roponents of this bill who are deeply grateful to you for having 
taken this day out of your very busy life in order to make it possible 
for us to present our views to the full committee by way of the sub- 
committee which you head. 

Could I speak a moment off the record ? 

Senator Humpurey. Yes, surely. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Humpurey. Now we can go back on the record. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Chairman, let me start by commending to you 
and the other members of your committee the splendid memorandum 
which Mr. Shriver of your staff has prepared titled, “Staff Memo- 
randum 86-1-41 on S. 1431, To Provide for the Establishment of a 
Commission on Metropolitan Problems,” dated July 17 of this year. 

I think that memorandum really states the case for the bill just as 
well as it can be stated and I do hope that all members of your com- 
mittee will be urged to read it and study it. 

For myself, I would like to point out very briefly some things which 
I know the chairman of the subcommittee is as aware of as I am, if 
not better, but which I think would be helpful to have in the record. 

At present 60 percent of all Americans are living in metropolitan 
areas. That is about 100 million individuals and if the Census 
Bureau forecasts are right, the present population will double within 
the lifetime of most people now alive, and the percentage of those 
living in metropolitan areas will increase. I would think it a con- 
servative estimate that by the year 2000 there will be more than 300 
million Americans living in metropolitan areas. 

I think we are all aware of the fact that in many ways we now have 
one vast metropolitan area stretching in a narrow ribbon from Port- 
land, Maine, to Alexandria, Va., along the Atlantic seaboard em- 
bracing parts of 11 States and the District of Columbia. 

Now to be sure, there are gaps, but the gaps are getting smaller all 
the time; the congestion is getting greater; the inner relations between 
the people who live in that narrow strip are becoming more and more 
complicated and to me at least, it seems quite clear that present pro- 
grams at the local, State, and Federal level, and present governmental 
organizations are unlikely to be able to continue to meet the strain 
of providing needed services and needed taxes unless we do some new 
and hard thinking as to how we are going to handle these problems. 

Of the problems which we have in mind, just to kick off with and 
without any elaborate explanation, perhaps the most important one 
istransportation. How can we move cheaply and quickly into, out of, 
and around these metropolitan areas, the millions and millions of 
people who must move from home to job and back home again, and 
who will want to move around their home areas for dozens of per- 
fectly legitimate purposes. 

We see mass transit and suburban rail traffic withering on the vine 
because economically they cannot be run at a profit and because with 
rare exceptions, municipal government are either unable or unwill- 
ing to take them over and run them on a governmental basis and pro- 
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vide the subsidy which would properly be needed in order to put them, | 

in shape to provide the necessary transportation. 
Now in the meanwhile, without much thought to that mass trang. 

portation and transit problem, we have embarked in the most expensiye 


highway program in the history of man. 


The Federal Government is putting up for the interurban highway 
program $9 for every $1 the State puts up. The trust fund has mp 
out of money. 

We are engaged in a political controversy, although a bipartisan 
political controversy, as to how we are going to refurnish that fund, 
There is one mile of badly needed highway on the urban and inter. 


state highway system which is presently estimated to cost $17 million, | 


Now there I think we ought to stop, look, and listen. How much 
more of the countryside can we or should we carve up at huge expense 
for super highways ? 

How much more of our urban families must be displaced in order 
to make room for these highways to go through congested areas? 

How much Federal, State, and local taxpayers’ money is it wise 


to spend in this way, when in the old days people used to be able to | 
move around pretty well by rail, and the rights-of-way are still there, | 
the potential of recreating mass transport, whether by bus or by railig | 


still there, and yet we are up against this problem where it seems to 
be admitted that the highway system is a public problem which should 


be paid for by the taxpayers’ money. The rail and transit, and toa | 


large extent business problem, is within the private sector of the 


economy, and yet the services are admittedly inadequate and the pri- | 


vate operators are saying that they have to be inadequate because 
they can’t run these things at a profit. 


Now I don’t pretend for a minute to say that I know the answer, 


I don’t. If we don’t look out, our cities are going to be strangled 


by the inability to get in, around and through them with the speed 


and safety which modern civilization demands. 

The next and very obvious problem in metropolitan areas is shelter, 
I won’t elaborate on that because at the present time a subcommittee 
on housing is dealing with the housing bill which is the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s effort to help solve the shelter problem. 

I don’t know what is going to come out of that, but I think it is 
clear that there is substantial dissatisfaction with the way the shelter 
problem is presently being operated, not only in our poorer cities 
where we have the slum problem and the race problem and the public 
housing problem and the urban redevelopment problem, but in our 
suburban areas, the feeders to the economy of the city, where the 
ranch-type home is spreading rapidly with the assistance of Federal 
guaranteed mortgages and is always ahead of local government. All 
services such as sewers and roads and schools must follow. 

Again, I say that I don’t know the answers to these problems, but 
somebody ought to think pretty hard and pretty deeply about them. 

Water resources are no longer a western problem. We on the 
Delaware River have formed a four-State group to deal with water re 
sources. First at the governmental level, we have formed a committee 
of representatives of the four Governors of the States that abut on the 
Delaware and the mayors of the two large cities, New York and 


Philadelphia. 
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Second, we have a research corporation in which many of our 

rominent businessmen have joined and put up money and for which 
a Ford Foundation grant has been obtained and an Army engineering 
study is underway to study the all-purpose use of the Delaware River. 

Twenty-three Federal agencies are cooperating in that study. 
Syracuse University is about to issue a report on what governmental 
changes and organizations will be necessary to implement the recom- 
mendations of the Corps of Engineers. 

This is only one relatively small river. The same problem exists 
to a greater or lesser degree with respect to the water supply of all 
of our metropolitan areas. 

How much further can we continue to rely on wells and ground 
water? What isthe limit in densely populated areas on the increase in 
pulation with lack of water ? rd 
Both the Senators here are familiar with the enormous effort which 
Los Angeles made to bring water across the mountains from a river 

valley far from the city limits in another watershed area, 

Today, the city of New York, which is on the Hudson River, is 
taking the major part of its water supply out of the head waters of 
the Delaware. 

These problems are staggering, and the difficulty of solving them 
can be comprehended fully only if we realize that the metropolitan 

pulation is going to grow at the rate I have indicated. 

We know that in California and in Pennsylvania, people have died 
from the effects of the poisons of smog which have entered their lungs 
and killed them and yet, we have no adequate program of air pollution 
control. We have city ordinances, and some States have laws, most of 
them without adequate enforcement provisions. 

The Federal Government is making available small amounts of 
money for research in this problem. This gets us into the question 
of the extent to which the automobile with the emission of carbon 
monoxide gas has raised the incidence of lung cancer in the metropoli- 
tan areas and downtown regions. If American civilization is going to 
survive, in health, we are going to have to come up with some answers 
to these problems. 

I need not speak more than briefly about the massive welfare prob- 
lems which are straining State and local facilities to the breaking 
point. 

Already the Federal Government has expended billions of dollars to 
assist local welfare efforts. 

The chairman of the subcommittee has pending on the calendar, and 
I hope we are going to pass it, a bill to create a youth conservation 
corps, many of whose members will come from the congested areas 
of the city. We hope that that corps, if it is set up, will have a very 
real impact on the spread of juvenile delinquency. 

I have brought out of a subcommittee of the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee a bill to provide Federal assistance for study 
projects, training, and research in the field of juvenile delinquency. 

Every police chief in the country is worried about the delinquency 
problem as are the district attorneys and the social and health workers. 

This is another problem but by all echelons of government—local, 
State, and Federal—we don’t really know the sound, long-range 
solution. 

44127—59- 
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ing suburbs and the declining population in the poor cities whie 
at the heart of the metropolitan area. 
Last year, for the first time in a good many years, the Federal : 


Our educational system, as we know, needs drastic expansion, (pp 
of the major strains to which it is subjected comes from, these Cay. 
are 


ernment got back into the field of Federal aid to education. The Sep. 
ate has soviiie passed an additional aid to education bill at this gee 
sion limited to the veterans of the post-Korean war. 

I am confident that the Committee on Labor and Public Welfay 
will report a general education bill which will be debated during th 
course of this session. The problem is not only how we are going ty 
keep the education facilities of our old cities and their hard cong 
going, but what we are going to do about a new, suburban schoo] 
district area where there isn’t any industry to provide part of the tay 
base with which to finance the necessary schools. 

In eastern Bucks County, Pa., we have one school district in whieh 
are located the million dollar plants of the United States Steel Cor, 
That school district is living in clover because the steel corporatign 
pay a substantial enough real estate tax, to enable that school district 
to have the best teachers and best schools of any community in the 
State, and yet right next door is another school district which ha 
nothing but residents. All of the male members of that community 
work in the steel mills and there is no industry there at all. 

Now that school district is poverty stricken. They have had to 
raise taxes by 600 percent in the last 5 or 6 years. This is folly. 

To some extent, the State can move in and help, and it shoul and 
does help, and we all want to put as much of the financing of educa. 
tion at the local level as we can. But this gets us into problems of 
regressive tax systems as openers to progressive tax systems. 

The inability of many of these school districts to get the money 
necessary to run really good schools, despite the State equalization 
program in my State, brings increasing pressure on the Federal Gov- 
ernment to make the contributions from its income tax and its tar 
on luxuries and excise and on customs which will make it. possible 
to come at least somewhere close to the idea that every American 
boy and girl ought to have the same opportunity for free, public 
education and that we should not penalize either the citizens of South 
Philadelphia or the citizens of Mississippi while at the same time the 
citizens of lower Marion Township in Montgomery County, Pa., one 
of the richest townships in the world, are able to afford a splendid 
school system so far in advance of these others that one begins to 
wonder what one means by equal opportunity under the law. 

I don’t know the answer to this problem, either, but it certainly 
demands careful study. 

I do not need to stress to either of the two Senators listening to my 


statement the problems of States’ park systems, regional parks, ma | 


tional parks, city parks, and other recreational areas. With the in- 
crease in leisure time, there is a great need for wider public recrea- 
tional facilities. 

I am very proud of the efforts of the cities in my State, of the prog- 
ress they have made in that. regard. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania is doing something, though 
not as much as it might. We know how our national park system 
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been starved. We know everybody cannot go to great national 
rks in the West, but we have national monuments and national 
parks in the East also. 

Should there not be some coordinated planning to be sure that 
wery resident of a metropolitan area is within reasonable motoring 
distance of a wilderness area; “wilderness” in the broadest sense of 
the word ? 

Perhaps you can’t get a wilderness area, but at least a country area, 
,relaxation area, a place where there are flowers, trees, and grass, a 
place Where automobiles are not running vy at the speed of 60 or 70 
niles an hour within sight and hearing. Yet, there is no coordinated 
jan as to the extent to which local, State, and Federal governments 
should get together in this field. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, these are some, but not all of the specific 
roblems which I would hope that a study commission such as rec- 
ommended in my bill would deal with. 

Let me turn briefly to the provisions of the bill but, before doing 
that, let. me say immediately that 1 have no pride of authorship and 
yelcome any amendments which the committee might care to make, 
and which would make this commission a more effective agency for 
doing what is needed to be done. 1 would be most happy to have the 
benefit of the thinking, not only of the members of the committee, 
but of the committee’s very able staff. 

§. 1431 would create a commission of 18 members to make a careful 
tudy of the problems I have been discussing and to report back to 
the Congress not later than February of 1961. 

Now, while I hold no particular preference as to the composition 
of the committee, I would like to state briefly, the reasons why I sug- 
gsted that there be more legislative than executive members. 

It was my feeling that this job was primarily, but not exclusively, 
alegislative one under the Constitution ; that the formulation of policy 
with respect to the proper impact of the Federal Government on these 
problems which we have been discussing was something in which the 
legislative branch should take the lead, but in which the executive 
should have a very real say. 

A commission of 18 has been proposed. It could be 9, it could 
be 36. It could be somewhere in between. But I felt that this com- 
mission should be representative of both parties and, therefore, I have 
provided for four Senators from the majority party, two from the 
minority party, or four representatives from the majority party and 
two from the minority party, and six representatives to be appointed 
by the President, two of whom should be Governors of States having 
major urban problems, one from each party, and two should be 
elected from among the mayors of cities in the United States, with 
mly one from each party, and two from the heads of the Federal 
yencies who have the principal burden of dealing with present Fed- 
eral policies in the areas we have been discussing. 

Now I have, since the bill was introduced, seen a request from an 


| ganization representing the counties of America urging that they 


should have representation and this seems to me to be wise because 
the counties are deeply interested in this. 

It has been suggested that in many instances the city managers 
are more knowledgeable with respect to this problem than mayors 
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and perhaps the bill should be amended to increase the number the 
President should appoint from the municipalities or to say that he 
could appoint either mayors or city managers as he saw fit. 

I think it is important that we should include members of county 
groups. It has also been suggested there should be members of cit 
councils. ‘This, I would have no objection to, but I am not at all guyz 
that it is wise. 

I think that one important objective is that the commission should 
be a working one. We want people who will go to work and giyg 
the commission their time and effort. From my own experience ag q 
mayor—and my good friend from Minnesota will check me ag t 
whether he thinks I am right or not—TI think it is going to be hard 
enough to get mayors who are willing to spend enough time on this 
job to make a real contribution. 

I think it would be far more difficult to get members of city councils 
but I hold no strong views on this question. 

The Senator from Minnesota was a member of the Intergovern. 
mental Relations Committee, chaired by Mr. Kestnbaum, and he js 
more familiar than I am with the difficulties of bringing a large group 
together, making them do their homework, and concocting a report 
that is meaningful. 

This commission should not be so large as to be unwieldly. It 
should not be so small as to be not representative. It should be big 
enough so it can hold hearings at any place in the country and stil] 
have a respectable number of the members of the commission present 
to hear the testimony. 





Taking all of these matters into consideration, I concluded that 18 | 


was about right, but, as far as I am concerned, any change in either 
the composition or the size of membership of the committee would 
be entirely satisfactory. 

Perhaps I speak with more candor than I should when I say, again, 
that I hope that the committee will conclude that the majority of the 
members should represent the Congress and not the executive branch 
of the Government. 

I say this, not from any partisan sense, but because we know that 
by February of 1961 we will have another President and another 
Cabinet and that many of the heads of the departments who are now 
serving will no longer be serving. This will be true regardless of 
which party the new President is a member, and I think a good deal 
can be said for the difficulty in getting people who are about to leave 
their Government service deeply and keenly interested in a study 
which looks to legislation which will not become effective or will not 
even be debated by the Congress until after their term of office has 
expired. 

Yet, on the other hand, if it is thought advisable to increase the 
number of appointees by the executive department in order to get 
city manager or two, or to get a county official or two, I would cer- 
tainly have no objection. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have seen the amendments recommended by 
the General Accounting Office. 

May I say that I have no objection to any changes in the bill as 
recommended by the General Accounting Office, with one exception. 
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aries which the commission could pay to qualified staff people to do 
his work. This is perhaps a matter of my own philosophy, but I 
4o feel that for this kind of work and indeed, for most of the hard- 
jhinking work that the Congress and the executive arm are called 
ypon to do, the best is none too good. If we have to go high to get 
the best expert on metropolitan problems to be the executive director 
of this commission I would hope that we would have the authority 
hire top-flight personnel. | ‘ 

[ realize the political considerations involved. I realize the possi- 
bility of criticism, of giving a plush job to some individual. I would 
be prepared to meet that criticism, and say that the task we have set 
for ourselves will not allow mediocrity. 

I am not saying we will not get mediocrity even if we have a top 
vale salary. It will be hard to get a good individual who is making 
4 good deal more than the top civil service salary to come down, and 
take the job of director or even deputy director of this commission 
at a substantially lower salary than he is receiving. 

With that one exception, Mr. Chairman, I am completely in accord 
with the suggestions which have been made by the General Account- 
ing Office. ; ; 

I must express my deep disappointment that the other agencies 
of the Federal Government did not see fit to give their views on this 
bill. I had hoped that they would. 

I hope that the committee will not hold up its consideration of the 
bill because of the failure of those agencies to make any report. 

Again, I say that this is a matter well within the discretion of the 
committee. 

Now, in respect to the provisions of the bill which deal with the 
functions of the Commission and the duties of the Commission, I 
would like to point out two things. 

Senator Humpurey. Senator Clark, I think I should tell you that 
the Bureau of the Budget is going to submit a statement on the bill. 
I gather that they want to hear all of the witnesses who are for the 
bill and they will then gather all the people they can to prove how 
wrong the witnesses were. 

It is a new way of submitting comments on the bill. Frankly, I 
don’t like it. If I had my way I wouldn’t even accept their state- 
ment. I guess we have to include it in the record, but we will do so 
under duress. 

(The statement of the Bureau of the Budget previously referred 
to follows :) 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., August 8, 1959. 
Hon. Joun L. McCLetian, 
Chairman, Committee on Government Operations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This will acknowledge your letter of March 24, 1959, 
inviting the Bureau of the Budget to comment on S. 1431, a bill to provide for 
the establishment of a Commission on Metropolitan Problems. 

S. 1431 would establish a Commission of 18 members, 6 to be appointed by the 
President of the Senate, 6 appointed by the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and 6 appointed by the President of the United States. The Commission 
would make a comprehensive study of Federal policies and programs relating to 
the needs and problems of the Nation’s metropolitan areas. 
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In reporting on a bill with a similar purpose in 1957 (H.R. 5565, 85th Con 
gress), the Bureau of the Budget stated that: , 

“* * * the planning, development, and conservation of our growing cities 
metropolitan areas entail some of the most serious and complex problems of our 
times. Because these problems affect the national welfare, prosperity and 
stability, a strong case can be made in support of a comprehensive study of th 
kind contemplated by H.R. 5565. Such an investigation would not commit the 
Government to specific programs, but it could provide facts and conclusions of 
value to the Congress, the executive branch, the States, and local authorities in 
meeting the needs of metropolitan and urban areas.” 

Since that time the executive branch has been increasingly active in exploring 
and attempting to deal with the problem areas to be studied by the proposed 
commission. The Office of the Deputy Assistant to the President for Inter. 
governmental Relations, the Office of the Special Assistant to the President for 
Public Works Planning, the Bureau of the Budget, and the departments and 
agencies have a continuing interest and responsibility in the field. The Nationa) 
Housing Council, established by statute, and the ad hoe Interagency Committee 
on Metropolitan Area Problems provide coordinating mechanisms. Also, the 
Joint Federal-State Action Committee is addressing itself to some of these 
problems. 

Virtually all of the larger metropolitan centers and a great many of the 
smaller ones are how engaged in or are contemplating studies of their own 
needs and resources to meet the government services necessitated by a great 
increase in population. In these studies, certain Federal financial assistance 
for public works planning has been available. In addition, other comprehensiye 
private studies of the needs and problems of metropolitan areas are underway, 
one of which will make available the kind of information this Commission would 
be likely to develop. In the light of these and other presently existing efforts, 
it is not believed necessary to create a study commission on metropolitan prob- 
lems at this time. 

For these reasons, the Bureau of the Budget recommends against enactment 
of S. 1431. However, should the Congress determine that the measure should 
be enacted, it is believed that S. 1431 would better serve the purposes for which 
it is intended if it were amended in certain respects. 

First, it is believed that an 18-member commission might tend to be u- 
wieldy. A smaller membership with greater discretion for the President in 
appointments would make for a more effective commission and still permit rep- 
resentation of differing backgrounds and points of view. 

Second, to have the Chairman and Vice Chairman of a proposed Federal com- 
mission appointed by someone other than the Chief Executive is a deviation 
from accepted practice and further weakens the President’s appointing power. 

Third, since the Commission would be a temporary operating agency of the 
executive branch, it is suggested that section 2 of the bill be amended to delete 
the paragraphs providing for appointment of Members of the legislative branch. 
The Congress will have adequate opportunity to review and act upon the recom- 
mendations of the Commission when it transmits reports pursuant to section 3(b) 
of the bill. 

Fourth, in view of responsibilities to be exercised by the President in conneé- 
tion with the work of the Commission, it may be desirable to provide that its 
report be made to the President not later than December 1, 1960, so that his 
views, together with the report, can be available when the 87th Congress con- 
venes. 

Fifth, section 2(e) of the bill provides for certain exemptions from conflict- 
of-interest statutes. The Department of Justice is generally opposed to exemp 
tions from such statutes. In reporting on bills with similar provisions, the 
Department of Justice has recommended that such language be amended to 
delete the references to sections 434 and 1914 of title 18, United States Code, 
and to section 190 of the Revised Statutes. 

Sixth, section 4(b) of the bill should be revised to avoid a constitutional 
question concerning the authority of the executive branch to withhold informa- 
tion when its disclosure would not be in the public interest. The Department 
of Justice has recommended that the following language be substituted for see 
tion 4(b): 

“The Commission is authorized to request from any department, agency, or 
independent instrumentality of the Government any information it deems neces- 
sary to carry out its functions under this act ; and each such department, 
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y, and instrumentality is authorized to cooperate with the Commission 
and, to the extent permitted by law, to furnish such information to the Com- 
mission, upon request made by the Chairman or by the Vice Chairman when 
ing as Chairman. 

Sincerely yours, 


agenc 


act 
PHILLIP 8. HUGHES, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 


Senator CLarK. I am sure of that, Mr. Chairman. Perhaps after 
their statement is submitted it will be possible for the proponents of 
the bill to file, in writing, a rebuttal to whatever the Bureau of the 


Budget may say. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 
U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
August 7, 1959. 
Senator JOHN L. McCLELLAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Government Operations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR SENATOR: The staff of the Government Operations Committee has been 
kind enough to furnish me with a letter dated August 3, 1959, from Phillip S. 
Hughes, Assistant Director for Legislative Reference of the Bureau of the Budget, 
commenting adversely on S. 1431, my bill to provide for the establishment of a 
Commission on Metropolitan Problems. 

May I, in turn, comment briefly on the Budget Bureau’s position prior to the 
meeting of the committee at which I understand 8S. 1431 will be on the agenda. 

The report of the Bureau discusses, at some length, current metropolitan 
studies said to be going forward in various agencies of the executive branch of 
the Federal Government as well as certain private studies in the same field and 
concludes that it is not necessary to create a study commission on metropolitan 
problems at this time. 

In regard to the Federal studies cited in the report, I would point out that 
in each instance the office said to be making the study is one with limited author- 
ity and concerned with only one aspect of metropolitan problems. While the 
studies involved are undoubtedly of great assistance, they are plainly not de- 
signed primarily to assist Congress in assessing the role that the Federal Gov- 
ernment does and should fill in assisting metropolitan areas to meet the many 
complex problems confronting them. 

So far as local and private studies are concerned, they are also extremely 
helpful, of course. There is, however, in my judgment, a great need to bring 
them together, correlate their findings and come out with recommendations for 
Federal action which would, in substantial part, be based on a consideration 
of these local and private findings. 

The Bureau of the Budget also recommends a number of changes in the 
composition, duties, and rights of the Commission in the event the Congress 
should decide to authorize the establishment of a Commission on Metropolitan 
Problems, 

In my judgment, most of the comments of the Budget Bureau are based on a 
misconception of the kind of commission S. 1481 contemplates. S. 1481 does not 
contemplate a commission to be controlled by the Executive. It does contem- 
plate a commission to be controlled by the Congress. In the interests of get- 
ting the views of all concerned, it calls for the appointment of a minority of 
noncongressional members representing local elected officials, Governors, and 
representatives of the Federal bureaucracy. In my judgment, it is essential, if 
the work of the Commission is to be effective, that it should be primarily a 
congressional and not an executive commission. 

I also believe that the 18-man membership of the Commission proposed in 
8S. 1431 is about the right size, since it will be desirable to conduct hearings 
all over the country and a membership of 18 will assure the presence of sev- 
eral members at all hearings. If, however, the committee should decide in 
favor of a small commission, I would urge that the proposition of two-thirds 
congressional and senatorial to one-third Presidential appointees be kept, and 
that the President should be required to appoint local and State executives to 
membership. 

I feel quite strongly that the report of the Commission should be made to the 
next President of the United States for his consideration. 
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For this reason I would oppose calling for a report by December 1, 1960, as 
suggested by the Bureau of the Budget. Any legislative action Which migh 
result from the deliberations of the Commission should be submitted to the 
President who will participate in the legislative process of the S7th Congress 
not to a President who will leave office a few weeks later. : 

So far as the Bureau’s comments with respect to conflict of interest Statutes 
and withholding of information from the Commission are concerned, I see no rea- 
son to modify the present provisions of 8S. 1431, although in this regard I would 
of course, be happy to have the committee give whatever attention it thinks 
desirable to the views of the Budget Bureau. 

It is my understanding that a somewhat similar adverse report was for. 
warded by the Budget Bureau to the committee in connection with Senato 
Muskie’s bill 8. 2026, which was favorably reported by your committee to the 
Senate a short while ago. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH S. Crark. 

Senator Ciark. I have just been handed a note which tells me two 
of my colleagues are waiting to testify, and I do not wish to detain 
the committee any longer, except to make two comments. 

First, it has been called to my attention that it might be wise tg 
amend the duties of the Commission to include a study of the library 
needs of metropolitan areas. 

We have some zealots in the American Library Association. J] 
think it is a good thing, and I would have no objection to including 
that. 

It is a relatively minor matter compared to these others, but we 
all know the enormous need to expand library service around the 
country, and it is a problem in a metropolitan area as to how yon 
are going to have efficient library service in view of the proliferation 
of local governmental units. 

Senator Humenrey. I think that ought to be listed among some 
duties of the Commission, duties broaden scope, and that is, libraries, 
arts, recreational facilities. 

Senator CiarKk. Now, let me mention briefly and with all candor, 
one deliberate omission from this bill. 

I have omitted any concern at all with the critically difficult prob- 
lem of race relations. This is a difficult problem in our cities and 
our suburbs and elsewhere. Iam interested in getting a bill through 
the Congress and getting this Commission to work on metropolitan 
problems. I know that some Members of the Senate may have doubts 
as to what is in the mind of the sponsor on this score. I would like 
to state categorically that so far as the sponsor of this bill is con- 
cerned, he intends to stay entirely away from the whole question of 
race relations, which, I think, can best be handled in another manner. 
Inclusion of this subject would inevitably throw unnecessary contro- 
versy into the workings of the Commission. I think, Mr. Chairman, 
we have to be practical about this matter. It is for that reason that 
I make as forthright a statement as I can, that I do not intend to 
have the subject of race relations brought up in any way, shape, man- 
ner, or form, in connection with this resolution. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, you will note that section 5A of the bill 
authorizes appropriations in such amounts as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this act. 

Now, maybe that is a weasel. Maybe a specific sum should appeat 
there, but on balance, I think not. 
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Let me say this, Mr. Chairman, in all candor. If this study is to 
pe meaningful, it cannot be cheap. It can’t be done in a lickety-split 
manner With a few volunteers and somebody going off and writing 


| greport and letting it go at that. This ought to be a serious matter; 


it ought to be adequately financed, and I think I would be less than 
andid if I did not say that I do not think that $250,000 per annum 
yould be too large a sum for the next 2 years to bring in a report 
ghich means something. 

Having stated that point of view, I will, of course, abide by what- 
eer the committee decides to do in that regard. I know our prob- 
jms both on the Appropriations Committee and on the floor in this 


| connection, but I have indicated what I think should be done. 


Finally, the question may be asked, why should this not be just 
Senate committee; why is it necessary to have a joint congressional 
and executive committee ¢ 

There again, let me say it would be far easier to have just a Senate 
eommittee. It could be set up more easily and with less fuss. But 
[do not think the impact of a Senate committee report would have 
the national significance of one arrived at by Members of both bodies 
of Congress and by members of the executive arm of the Government, 
and representatives of the local government and State governments. 


| It was for this reason that I recommended a broad executive-legisla- 


tive commission rather than a Senate committee. 

Let me thank my friend from Minnesota and my good friend from 
Alaska again for the careful attention they have given to this 
testimony. 

Let me apologize to Senators Keating and Williams for keeping 
them awaiting, and let me express the hope that the committee will 
xe fit to bring in a favorable report on this bill with such amendments 
as the committee deems desirable. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Humpnrey. Senator Clark, first of all, our thanks to you 
foran excellent statement. You are the main author of the bill and, 
indeed, your interpretation of the bill and its application has been 
most helpful. 

We have, as of yesterday, I believe, activity in the full Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Operations on a bill, S. 2026, introduced by 
the Senator from Maine, Mr. Muskie, with a number of cosponsors. 

That bill establishes an Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations. 

Of the 27 members of the Advisory Commission, 21 would be ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States and 3 each would be 
appointed by the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives from among the membership of the respec- 
tive Houses of Congress. Of those appointed by the President, three 
would be officers of the executive branch of the Government and three 
would be private citizens, all six of whom must have had experience 
or familiarity with intergovernmental relations; four would be chosen 
from a panel of at least eight Governors submitted by the Governors’ 
conference; three from a panel of at least six members of State legis- 
lative bodies submitted by the board of managers of the Council of 
State Governments; four from a panel of at least eight mayors sub- 


| mitted jointly by the American Municipal Association and the U.S. 


44127594 
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Conference of Mayors; and four from a panel of at least eight electeg 
county officers submitted by the National Association of Count 
Officials. In the case of Governors, State legislators, mayors, ang 
county officials, not more than one may be from any one State; and 
in the case of mayors, at least two appointees must be from cities unde 
500,000 population. 

Senator Ciark. Could I inquire what the functions of the Commis. 
sion will be? 

Senator Humpnrey. In carrying out its duties, the Advisory Gop, 
mission would be expected to (1) bring together representatives of the 
Federal, State, and local governments for the consideration of com. 
mon problems; (2) provide a forum for discussing the administratioy 
and coordination of Federal grant and other programs requiring inter. 
governmental cooperation; (3) give critical attention to the conditions 
and controls involved in the administration of Federal grant programs, 
(4) make available technical assistance to the executive and legislatiy. 
branches of the Federal Government in the review of proposed legis. 
lation to determine its overall effect on the Federal system; (5) ep. 
courage discussion and study at an early stage of emerging public 
problems that are likely to require intergovernmental cooperation: 
(6) recommend, within the framework of the Constitution, the mogt 
desirable allocation of governmental functions, responsibilities, and 
revenues among the several levels of government; and (7) recommend 
methods of coordinating and simplifying tax laws and administrative 
practices to achieve a more orderly and less competitive fiscal rela- 


tionship between the levels of government and to reduce the burden | 


of compliance for taxpayers. 

In addition to making such studies and investigations as ar 
necessary or desirable in the accomplishment of these purposes, the 
Commission would also be required to (1) consider, on its own ini- 
tiative, ways and means for fostering better relations between levels 
of government; (2) submit an annual report to the President and the 
Congress on or before January 31 of each year; and (3) submit such 
additional reports to the President, the Congress, and any unit of 
government as the Commission may deem appropriate. 

Now, you see, that language is broad. The specificity, the detailed 
requirements and duties that you have in your bill, S. 1431, is not 


to be found in the broad language of this bill for the Advisory Com 


mission on Intergovernmental Relations. 


Senator CLark. Is the Commission to be permanent or temporary? | 


Senator Humpurey. It is a permanent, bipartisan commission, to 
be known as the Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations. 

Senator CLarK. You wanted to ask me a question ? 

Senator Humpurey. Yes, I would like to know whether or not 
you felt this Commission would properly fulfill the requirements and 
duties that you had envisioned in the Commission on Metropolitan 
Problems. 

Senator CiarK. I do not. 

Senator Humeurey. Would you mind stating why ? 

Senator Ciark. Well, of course, I feel that there is a great need 
for the sort of study of techniques of government that is envisioned 
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the kind of problem that can be successfully handled by a perma- 
yent advisory group whose main function is to overlook or to super- 
yige technical aspects of intergovernmental relations as they develop. 
But it will be readily seen that such a group bears little relation to 
the purpose of the Commission on Metropolitan Problems described 
iy my bill. The Commission on Metropolitan Problems would be a 
porary group, set up to look into immediate and pressing metro- 

litan issues, and required to produce a report on a definite date that 
vould contain suggested solutions to the questions involved. In 
aher words, the Commission on Metropolitan Problems would deal 
with existing substantive problems presently confronting the Federal 
Government in metropolitan areas, while the Advisory Commission 
om Intergovernmental Relations would deal chiefly with technical or 
rocedural problems of intergovernmental relations across the board 
inall types of activities. Both are necessary, and there would be no 
overlap. 

Senator Humrurey. Might I add, Senator Clark, as a cosponsor 
of Senator Muskie’s bill to establish an Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations, that having served on the Nuclear Bomb 
Test Suspension Commission, and having introduced in the past sev- 
eral Congresses a resolution pertaining to intergovernmental relations, 
that I feel that the scope of the Intergovernmental Advisory Com- 
mission is so broad that the detailed examination required of urban 
problems will be, not by intention, minimized. 

It appears to me further that the country has arrived at a point 
where the problems of urban living, urban development, urban 
gowth, or just urbanization, require major public attention at the 
highest. councils of government. 

I believe that the Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations is very necessary because of the Federal-State relationship 
ad what is happening to it under the power of the Federal Gov- 
emment with its grant programs and defense programs which di- 
rectly affect local governments. I still feel, however, that the Com- 
mission on Metropolitan Problems gets at the basic and immediate 
need, namely, the 60 percent of the population living in urban areas 
that have little or no consideration given to their problems in a co- 
ordinated, consistent, and comprehensive manner by the Congress. 

I gave you my reasons on both bills. I support your bill, as you 
know. 

Senator Ciark. I would prefer to have the Senator on my bill. 

Senator Humpnrey. That isn’t necessary. I will give you all the 
help I can to get it out. 

Senator CLark. Your statement is most heartening. 

Senator Humpnrey. I had the privilege, as you know, of recently 
appearing before the U.S. Conference of Mayors in Los Angeles. 
It was a remarkably good conference. 

During my discussion with some of the mayors and in my remarks 
at a luncheon, I suggested that possibly the time had arrived for the 
Congress to establish a joint select committee to consider metropolitan 
problems, just as we have done in the instance of small business. 
Although the Senate Select Committee on Small Business has no 
legislative jurisdiction, I believe it does a great deal of good. 
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It pioneers the way through its studies for other committees, such 
as Finance, Banking “and Currenc y, and Interstate and Foreign Cc om. | 
merce, whic h are benefited by the work of the Select Committee on 
Small Business. 

Senator Crark. The Joint Economic Committee would be another, 

Senator Humrurey. Yes; and my question to you specifically jg; 
Do you believe that a select committee, without legislative jurisdic. 
tion, would be of any benefit to these prob! ems of urban and metro- 
politan areas ¢ 

Senator Crarn. Yes, I do, and without attempting to anticipate 
what a commission of the sort called for by my bill would recommend, 
I would be a little bit surprised if one of the recommendations was 
not for the creation of such a committee. 

I think we are always in difficulty these days of every Senator 
having more committees than he can handle. Nevertheless, I think 
one more would be well justified in this case. 

Senator Hcumeurry. Senator Gruening, did you have any ques. 
tions ? 

Senator Grurnina. Senator Clark, you have made a very compre- 
hensive and enlightening presentation on the occasion of this bill, 

I think we are dealing with a most important national problem, 
It affects a very substantial portion of our people and I think we have 
to tackle these problems. 

I have one specific question I would like to ask you. Now you 
take the particular area with which you are most familiar, Phila. 
delphia and New York. That seems to me to be the subject for a 
complete investigation by itself. 

Now how can this commission adequately take care of all of the 
metropolitan areas? There are so many of them and they differ in 
degree and in their problems. The whole eastern area, New York, 
Philadelphia, and cities in between, maybe including Boston is per- 
haps the largest area of concentration and we have another one next in 
population in Chicago and there are others all over the country. Each 
is amajor study by itself. 

How do you propose ¢ to handle that ? 

Senator Crark. The Senator has asked a very pertinent question. 
My answer is that the Senator would be surprised how many studies 
are already underway in most of the larger metropolitan areas, and 
they touch on the question which he has raised. For example, the 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund financed the study which was headed by 
Professor Ray Vernon, then of Columbia, now of Harvard, to bring 
together all of the mass of data affecting the future of the New York 
metropolit: in area. 

The summaries and conclusions of that deep study would be avail- 
able to this commission through the testimony of Mr. Vernon. 

A similar group has been organized, called Penn-Scardale, around 
the Philadelphia metropolitan area, also financed by foundation grants 
and headed by representatives in the field of public administration 
from 2 number of the colleges located in that area 

That study is just getting underway, but an aw ‘ful lot of preliminary 
work has been done. 

My thinking is, and I am confident that in many metropolitan 
areas work is already underway to see what ought to be done in that 
particular place. 
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My thought about this commission was that if it is adequately staffed 
and financed it can bring all those strings together and analyze them 
and determine to what extent the critical situation found, let us say in 
gt, Louis, is identical with the critical situation in Boston, which may 
be making a rather different attack on a number of its metropolitan 
grea problems. Out of all that information, we could perhaps distill 
gnough wisdom to be able to recommend to the Congress and the Presi- 
dent what changes, if any, need to be made in existing Federal poli- 
cies; What new: Federal policies should be put into effect, and what 
systems of coordination between local and State governments it would 
be wise to implement and strengthen. 

Senator GruentinG. I think that is a very complete answer. I want 
to congratulate you on your presentation, I think it is a very impor- 
tant issue and I think the Congress has got to face it. 

Senator CuarK. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Humrnrey. Thank you, Senator Clark. 

Senator Keating ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. KENNETH B. KEATING, U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Senator Kearine. Mr. Chairman and Senator Gruening, I have a 
prepared statement in support of my bill S. 2397, to establish a Depart- 
ment of Urbiculture. 

I happen to feel we have progressed to the point where we can 
take a step beyond that suggested by Senator Clark. However, I 
support the proposal which he makes if this committee concludes that 
we are not yet ready to create a Cabinet-level department. My feel- 
ing is that a legislative committee, bolstered by proper hearings, knows 
enough about this problem to decide whether there should be a new 
Government department or whether a study commission is more desir- 
able at this time. With the agreement of my friend, Senator Williams, 
he has permitted me to intervene at this point to file my statement, 
and I will not detain him any longer. 

Senator Humpurey. We will accept your statement, Senator. 

Senator Keating. Thank you. 

Senator Humprurey. I read with considerable interest your com- 
ments in the Senate at the time you made this proposal and I will say 
I think it has genuine merit. It follows along the lines of a proposal 
made by Senator Clark a year or so ago for a Department of Urban 
Affairs. The material you presented in the Senate was very helpful 
tome. 

Senator Kratinc. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I appreciate very much having this opportunity to present my views 
on my bill, S. 2397, to establish a Department of Urbiculture. I also 
welcome, incidentally, an opportunity to comment on the proposal 
advanced by my colleague, Senator Clark, S. 1431, for a joint execu- 
tive-legislative study of metropolitan problems. 

At the outset I want to commend the committee for scheduling 
these hearings on a subject which I feel demands early and decisive 
action by Congress. I am firmly convinced that unless we take bold 
and imaginative steps to solidify and coordinate efforts to aid our 
urban centers, their present deterioration can turn into a ruinous 
collapse. 
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It is my feeling that a Federal department of Cabinet stature, whic, 
would draw together the many facets of Federal efforts to help our 
cities, offers the best hope for remedying the plight of our urbay 
areas. However, I am sympathetic to the proposal of my colleague 
Senator Clark, for the creation of a Commission on Metropolitan 
Problems to look into the proper relationship of the Federal Qoy. 
ernment and our cities. I realize that his proposal is based on ay 
objective appraisal of the temper of Congress, which traditionally, 
and rightly so, is slow to take as big a step as I propose. Neverthe. 
less, I feel that we have had enough studies to convince ourselves of 
the need for a centralization of Federal activities affecting metro. 
politan areas. There is voluminous evidence to support the proposi. 
tion that the problems of our cities should be considered and coord. 
nated under a single Cabinet-level officer and department. 

Thus, although | certainly applaud the study approach—and would 
certainly back it if my proposal has no chance of enactment—I think 
the time has come for decisive action rather than further research into 
this problem. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we can all agree that the problems which 
confront our cities must concern all of us, no matter where we hap- 
pen to live. I hope we can agree that they will only be solved by 
a sound and reasonable alliance between the Federal Government 
and local and State governments. 

I am sure, also, that we are familiar with the problems which have 
beset our cities with increasing intensity in recent years. They range 
from slums to juvenile delinquency, from crime to finances, from water 
and air pollution to parks and recreation areas. They include prob- 
lems of public works and employment and suburbs and revenues, 

This country has become a Nation dominated, numerically, at least, 
by city folk. Roughly three out of every four American citizens live 
in urban areas, and the trend toward an ever-decreasing agricultural 
population indicates the concentration in cities will increase in years 
ahead. 

In many cases, of course, urbanization has occurred at such a rate 
that it has been literally impossible for our communities and their 
leaders to cope with it. They have struggled, and struggled hard, to 
meet. these challenges, but with varying and often disappointing 
results. 

However, the leaders in our urban centers are not blameless. In 
many cases, their inability to throw off shortsighted thinking and 
planning has speeded the day of decay and self-strangulation. 

The shocking fact which must be recognized by all concerned—and 
the sooner the better—is that unless we get some fresh thinking on 
the future role of our urban areas, the capacity and strength of our 
Nation will be injured. What we need to do is to encourage and 
stimulate creative thinking about the tomorrows. of today’s cities. 
We need to enlist the talents of our best thinkers in the cause of saving 
our metropolises. 

The need today is for a wise and prudent doctor to come to the rescue 
of our sick cities. By means of a Cabinet department charged with 
this task, we can prod the Nation’s thinking and planning so that the 
basic role of the old cities can change to meet the challenges and needs 
of the 20th century. 
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In the days of Abraham Lincoln, the special needs of our agricul- 
tural population were recognized with the creation of the Dep: irtment 
of Agrict ulture. It is only just that we grant similar concentrated 
attention to the problems of the i increasing numbers who live in our 
‘ities. ‘The proper recognition, and concomitant high-level planning 
and coordination so badly needed to solve our urban problems lies in 
the creation of a Department of Urbiculture. 

It is true, of course, that the Federal Government has exhibited its 
encern with city problems by means of a variety of important pro- 

ms. These include activities in the fields of housing, urban plan- 
jing, sanitation, pollution, and many others. 

Unfortunately, these activities are spread throughout the Federal 
Government. They are carried out with little heed for coherent or 
wordinated planning or consultation. They often overlap or fall 
short, simply because of cross wires and ineffective cooperation 
among the agencies concerned. 

By means ‘of establishing a department, and authorizing the Presi- 
dent to submit to Congress reorganization B opie providing for the 
transfer of many of these functions to the Secretary of Urbiculture, 
my bill would permit concentration under unified direction of many of 
the activities through which the Federal Government directly helps 
municipalities. 

I want to emphasize that this department would not seek to institute 
new Federal programs in urban areas. It would not be charged with 
the responsibility for finding new Federal activities oriented to our 
metropolises. 

But it would distinctly be delegated the task of providing guide- 
lines, advice, programing and planning assistance, and overall co- 
operation and coordination of reasonable Federal programs to help 
our cities and localities solve their own problems. 

This new department should operate on the philosophy that the 
best answers to the problems of the people he as close to the people as 
posible, If there must be governmental assistance—if individual 
and private enterprise and initiative cannot do the job—then let it 
come from that level of government as close as possible to the people. 
Surely, experience has shown all of us that grassroots answers to 
problems are the most efficient and economical. 

However, in the great task of solving the problems which today 
confront our cities, “T feel the Federal Government can and roust 
contribute much. But we can do a lot better and more effective job 
of it. 

In addition to the Presidential power of reorganization, my pro- 
posal includes the creation of an Urban Advisory Council consisting 
of persons outside the Federal service with broad experience and in- 
terest in urban and related problems. The Secretaries of Labor, 
Commerce, Health, Education, and Welfare, are designated as ex 
oficio members of the Council, and the President could also name 
other Federal officials to serve as ex officio participants in its work. 

This Council could provide fresh, long-range thinking about metro- 
politan issues and would complement effectively the Secretary of 
Urbiculture’s responsibility to conduct continuing studies of prob- 
lems peculiar to urban areas. For example, the Council could seek 
permanent solutions to the complex problem of payments to local 
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governments of sums in lieu of taxes for property occupied by the 


2 B : : strok 
Federal Government. It might deal with the increasingly vexing | gttet 


problem of revenues for the old inner cities in the face of the acceler. |S 
ated flight of taxpayers to the suburbs. now 


The Department of Urbiculture would also make planning fagijj. 
ties available to cities which they could not otherwise afford, The | TA 
Department could act as a clearinghouse for information on the 
experiences and studies of various urban groups, thus enabling gity 


fathers to learn from the lessons of others. I would hope this facg S 
of the department’s operation would help municipalities to avoid eon. | Sen 
fusion, duplication, and wasteful expense in the fields of research and ) 


planning. In the long run, these savings could be turned into actual | rie 


construction of buildings, sewage plants, and roadways by the cities | mis 
In this connection, Mr, Chairman, I want to repeat my conviction | opp 


that by this kind of integration of mature social knowledge anq the 
proven urban planning, tremendous amounts of money can be saved, _ dis 
This would result, most directly, from the elimination of numeroys for 
research projects which waste money on trivial and futile endeavor, act 
and from savings resulting from the alleviation of duplication in the | are 


activities of the Federal Government to aid urban areas. tha 

As I have indicated, the answers to these problems must come on 
through the coordinated work of both local and national governments, 
It will best come through the creation of a Federal department operat. of 
ing on the idea that the proper role of the Federal Government is _ let 
that of a leader and coordinator of plans and programs, and ofade __ tal 
veloper of guidelines for solving problems at State and local levels, As 


It would not disturb the philosophy that grassroots answers are often pr 
not only the cheapest but the best. It would emphatically not work _ ti 
on the assumption that all our metropolitan problems can or should | be 
be solved from Washington. 

That is what the reorganization plans to be initiated under my bill re 
would seek to achieve. And while I am sympathetic to the approach  T 
embodied in Senator Clark’s proposal, I simply do not think we need 
any more study. su 

It is essential that we take swift and effective action to amend the dy 
existing situation. It is time for Congress to recognize the new way | + 


of life in America. Just as the pony express would not suffice today to | ¢ 
fill our transportation and communication needs, so an outmoded | a 
system of dealing with gigantic municipal problems leaves muchto | * 
be desired. | 7 
A Department of Urbiculture would go a long way toward con- | 4 
tinuing and centralizing the proper responsibilities of the Federal 
Government to help urban areas help themselves. I am pleased that f 
this proposal has gained the support of numerous organ)zations and , 
leaders in this field. Their views, based on intimate knowledge of the ‘ 
plight of our cities, should be heeded by Congress. i 
Mr. Chairman, there is no greater challenge to our internal welfare ; 
today than the decay of our cities. We shall not find the answers to 
this callenge in timid, halting, or half-hearted measures. We must 
take bold action, action attuned to the realities of present-day living | 


and mid-twentieth century problems. | 
Such an action is the establishment of a Department of Urbiculture, | 
I urge the committee to give careful consideration to this significant | 
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¢roke, Which can put an end to idle talk and wasteful duplication in 
attempting to solve the problems of our cities. 
Senator Humpurey. Senator Williams, do you wish to proceed 


now d 


STATEMENT OF HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR., U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Senator Witirams. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and 
Senator Gruening. 

Mr. Chairman, I deeply appreciate this opportunity to present my 
views on S. 1431, a bill to provide for the establishment of a Com- 
mission on Metropolitan Problems. First of all, I want to take this 
opportunity again to commend the distinguished author of this b:-1, 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, Mr. Clark, and to commend, too, the 
distinguished chairman of this subcommittee, Senator Humphrey. As 
former mayors, both you, Mr. Chairman, and Senator Clark are 
acutely aware of the growing problems affecting our metropolitan 
areas. We in the highly urbanized States are particularly fortunate 
that this resolution is being considered in a subcommittee chaired by 
one of the foremost authorities on urban problems in the country. 

It has often been stated in recent years that the traditional division 
of the population into urban and rural elements has now become obso- 
lete, and that a breakdown based on metropolitan and nonmetropoli- 
tan elements would more closely reflect the actual existing situation. 
Asa result of this rapid growth of gigantic metropolitan complexes, 
problems have been created in a host of fields, and with the popula- 
tion predictions being as they are, these problems will grow worse 
before they get better unless government faces up to them quickly. 

I want to take a moment to read a paragraph from a very eloquent 
report which deals with the problem we’re discussing here today. 
The report says: 

It may be questioned, however, whether the National Government has given 
sufficient attention to some of the specific and common problems of urban 
dwellers as it has for farmers through the Department of Agriculture, and 
itis the purpose of this inquiry to indicate some of the emerging city prob- 
lems in which the Nation as a whole has an interest and in which the National 
Government may be helpful. It is not the business of the U.S. Government to 
assume responsibility for the solution of purely local problems any more than it 
is the business of local governments to assume primary responsibility for the 
settlement of national problems. Yet, the U.S. Government cannot properly 
remain indifferent to the common life of American citizens simply because they 
happen to be found in what we call cities. 

I'll end the quote there and identify the source. Mr. Chairman, 
the paragraph comes from a report called “Our Cities.” It was 
made in 1937 by the National Resources Committee after an inten- 
sive study. On the Senate floor last year, and again this year, we 
have heard much the same comment made. The only difference is 
that today’s comments are made 22 years later, and that the prob- 
lems described in 1937 are much more serious now. 

We can guess at how serious they are when we consider that be- 
tween 1950 and 1955 the number of people in the country’s metro- 
politan areas increased by 12 million, from 8414 million to 96 million. 
As the editors of Fortune point out in their book, “The Exploding 
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Metropolis,” the number increased only 2,400,000 within city limits 
In other words, the biggest growth was in the suburbs. This growt 
of course, has given rise to many problems which cross municipal, 
county, and State lines. And they are costly problems. New York 
City, for instance, announced only this week that it will cost more 
than $8 million just for the 1960 budget to deal with part of the 
water pollution problem which now affects the recreational waters 
around that city. The total cost, spread over several years, wag 
put at about $110 million to $150 million. 

Mr. Chairman, I represent one of the States where the enormoygs 
impact of the growing metropolitan area has been almost unbeliey- 
able. The establishment of the proposed Commission on Metropoli- 
tan Problems would very directly affect the State of New Jersey, 
but more important, it would be a step toward solutions to prob. 
lems which are growing both in scope and complexity in many areas 
throughout the country. 

I think the Federal Government has a deep responsibility and ip. 
terest in assisting the States and localities in the solution of these 
problems. I think so first of all because as a Nation we are ex. 
tremely dependent upon healthy metropolitan areas if we are to 
remain a first class power in the world, if we are to maintain our 
status as the bulwark of freedom in the world. The importance of 
the industrial metropolitan complex to the Nation is easily apparent 
when we realize that one-eighth of the Nation’s total annual pro- 
duction of goods and services comes out of the Greater New York 
metropolitan areas. 

yr with the increasing trend toward urbanization and the predic- 
tion which indicates that a greater proportion of our population will 
be urbanized, this Federal concern will become of increasing impor- 
tance. I think the Federal Government has a responsibility, too, 
because a host of Federal programs have impinged upon urban devel- 
opment and in some ways have contributed to the situation we face, 

And a fundamental difficulty in making a beginning is the diversity 
of political organizations which exist in our great metropolitan cen- 
ters. For example, the giant New York City-northeastern New 
Jersey complex includes parts of 3 States, 17 counties (in addition to 
the 5 of New York City), and more than 550 communities. It contains 
1514 million people and is expected to grow to 19 million in the near 
future. 

New York City and its environs constitute the largest metropolitan 
area in the world, and the fantastic changes brought about by metro 
politan growth are graphically illustrated in thisexample. A quarter 
century ago New York City was a relatively well integrated transpor- 
tation network. It was comprised of an inner core city, congested to 
some extent, but nevertheless, well served by surface, underground and 
elevated transportation. It was surrounded by a series of suburbs in 
New Jersey and New York well knit together by commuter trains, 
ferries, and feeder lines. Today it has become a tangled mess witha 
transportation system almost inadequate in every sense of the word. 

I don’t know how recently you gentlemen have had the good fortune 
to be in the New York metropolitan area, or the bad fortune to experi- 
ence this transportation problem we face. 
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Senator Humrurey. Senator Williams, excuse me for interrupting 

ou. Your testimony is enlightening and it is fascinating. __ 

I wonder what the Department of Defense thinks about this? Do 
any generals ever get up to New York around 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon? Are we depending on the Russians to attack us late at night 
and solve our major problems of transportation? __ 

Can we rely on Mr. Khrushchev to be so cooperative? How would 
anybody ever get out of that city if anything ever happened ? 

Senator WiuuraMs. I don’t see how they can. We have come out on 
highways at 5 and 6 o’clock in the evening and we get into traffic jams 
and stay bumper to bumper and hardly move for almost an hour. 

Almost every day we see billboards that say, “This highway will be 
closed in case of enemy attack.” I honestly don’t know what we are 
doing. Civil defense is now saying, “Don’t run but hide.” , 

One of the reasons might be because of the impossibility of moving 

le en masse efficiently, and certainly we have not faced up to this 
roblem. In fact, things are getting worse. The railroad transporta- 
tion for commuter lines is being cut back every day. 

We lose a new service. And this, together with our highway prob- 
lems, I think, can well be studied by a commission such as the com- 
mission we are considering in this bill today. 

The time is certainly now for this kind of study. Transportation 
is only one of our problems. We see it in education with our school 
facilities. The city is outdated in terms of buildings and inadequate 
in terms of numbers of classrooms. 

In my judgment this study, together with Federal cooperation, is 
needed. 

We have a lot of friends who say, “Let the communities do it; 
itis their responsibility,” but it has been my experience that the com- 
munities are doing, generally, all they can with their limited taxing 
powers and resources. They are doing a magnificent job and they need 
some help, both in terms of study and in terms of substance. 

I will enumerate some of these problems in a few minutes. 

I was interested in Senator Gruening’s inquiry about the need for 
a special study for the New York metropolitan area and the Phila- 
delphia area and the eastern part of our country. 

I was interested in Senator Clark’s reply that there are significant 
studies on the way. 

Just this past week the Ford Foundation granted $750,000 to 
Rutgers University in New York to establish an urban research center, 
and I have a telegram here from the director of that study, Professor 
Bennett Rich, and I would like to read it to you, because he does en- 
dorse fully the bill Senator Clark has presented and that we are 
considering today. 

Mr. Rich says: 

As chairman of the faculty, Urban Studies Committee of Rutgers, the State 
university, I wish to endorse Senate bill 1431, introduced by Senator Joseph 
oa providing for the establishment of a Commission on Metropolitan Prob- 
ems, 

The process of urbanization has had probably its greatest impact in New Jer- 
sey today, a higher proportion of the population resides in urban areas than in 
any other State. As a corridor State, New Jersey is faced with the growth of 
huge metropolitan areas in each of its extremities. In between, its own com- 
munities continue to expand into the countryside. 
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With the growth of urban areas has come a multitude of economic, social, and 
grovernmental problems. The influence of urbanization is felt not only by the 
inhabitant of the central city, but also by the surburbanite and the farmer gy 
the urban fringe. All must contend with the effects of urbanization, whethe 
good or bad. 

For several months our faculty committee has been studying the means by 
which the university could utilize its resources in the study of urban problems, 
the committee’s work has culminated in a substantial grant from the Ford 
Foundation for a prcgram of urban research, instruction, and extension, Qy 
preliminary inquiry has emphasized the desirability of nationwide study along 
the lines indicated for the proposed Commission on Metropolitan Problems, 

With the work being done at Rutgers and by the other groups that 
Senator Clark mentioned, and with the help of this commission J 
think that there is a great promise that we can cut through the 
tangled mess of metropolitan problems that are growing and are gp 
dangerous to the survival of this country as a healthy, strong nation, 

The advent of the automobile and the resulting alteration in living 
and working habits has indeed constituted a most difficult dilemma, 
From the earliest time, first the village and then the city, and then 
the giant metropolitan areas were basically an outgrowth of the eage 
of communication. Geographical proximity made the exchange of 
services easy. It provided readily available work forces. Ease of 
transportation has always been one of the most fundamental causes 
for metropolitan growth. Yet today we see urban centers practically 
strangling themselves. 

At the root of this transportation strangulation is the upheaval of 
the auto age. The instrument of the transportation revolution in the 
20th century was the invention of the gasoline combustion engine, 
Practically every metropolis in the world is to some degree in the 
grips of the results of this revolution. The transformation in our 
transportation system particularly as it affects our cities is so gigantic 
and so obvious that it is easy to forget how remarkable it has been, 
Only Moscow, of the major metropolises of the world, still stands 
above the snarl and the confusion. Clearly, we will either master 
the transportation tangle in our metropolitan areas or we will suffer 
economic and social retreat of major proportions. As with all revo- 
lutions, whether they be technological or governmental, they inevi- 
tably collapse unless the society is capable of regeneration and re- 
invigoration. 

Now some will say why should the Federal Government have any 
interest in this problem. This is a State and local responsibility, 
Public commutation in our cities is of no concern to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Well, I say it is. I say it is for three good reasons. 

First of all, the Federal Government through its various subsidy 
programs for our competing systems of transportation has a tremen- 
dous impact on the railroads’ ability to make a contribution toward 
the solution of this problem. 

Secondly, in the New York area particularly, but in many others 
as well, the metropolitan commutation problem is interstate. 

And thirdly, I again maintain that the survival of the cities of this 
country is of vital concern to our overall economic well-being. No 
one is going to abolish the cities or suggest that they disappear and 
disperse through the landscape to minimize this problem. The cities 
are in existence for a very good reason and there’s every indication 
that they are going to stay in existence; and existing trends indicate 
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hat they will make an increasing contribution to the welfare of this 
country. : 

The financial ability of the railroads to assist in a solution to our 
smmuter problem, for example, is clearly dependent upon the overall 
yonomic ability of the railroads to compete with other modes of 
yansportation. With proper financial resources, the private man- 

ment of our railroads is prepared to devote necessary investment 
i improvement in service which would enable them to handle an 
increasing part of the problem. There’s no issue here as to whether 
the Federal Government should intervene. It already has. Does 
anyone seriously believe that the variety of subsidies which the Fed- 
eral Government extends to competing means of transportation does 
not affect the railroads’ financial ability to make a contribution to the 
glution of our commuter tangle? 

We grant large subsidies to our airlines. We spend huge sums of 
money to provide enlarged airfields and facilities for the use of the 
empetitors of the railroads. We aid inland waterways whose facili- 
ties encourage the diversion of heavy traffic from the rail lines. We 
provide expensive and extensive highway facilities which constitute 
an indirect source of subsidy to commercial motor vehicle traffic. At 
the present time there is a large diversion of mail hauling from the 
milroads to airlines and trucks. All of these Federal actions impinge 
upon the commuter problem. We can’t close our eyes and say that 
the Federal Government has no responsibility in this field. It has 
slready assumed responsibility. It has worked in an adverse fashion 
onthe railroads’ ability to be of assistance. 

The State of New Jersey and the State of New York are attempting 
tomove on this transportation tangle. Practical proposals have been 
made by both the Governor of New York and the Governor of New 
Jersey. I would like to ask the consent of the committee to insert 
inthe record of these hearings a letter from Commissioner Dwight R. 
G. Palmer to Governor Robert B. Meyner outlining the proposals 
which are being explored in the State of New Jersey in the transporta- 
tion field. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


A ProposaL TOWARD SOLVING NEW JERSEY’S TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM 


Gov. Ronert B. MEYNER, 
State House, Trenton, N.J. 

DEAR GOVERNOR MEYNER: At your direction we have been devoting our energies 
toward a solution of the overall transportation needs of our State. Our efforts 
had their inception in early January and have continued under forced draft right 
through and since the period of your execution of S-4 on March 12, 1959, creat- 
ing the division of railroad transportation under the State highway department. 
Itis our belief that when the following plan is fully executed it will clear up most 
of our transportation problems. And now, to conserve your time, I will get right 
at the “meat of the coconut.” 

It is of the utmost importance that passenger rail service shall not only con- 
tinue throughout all areas of our State, but that this service be improved. The 
staff of your division of railroad transportation is satisfied that without adequate 
rail transportation there will be a tendency on the part of many of our residents 
to move from their present locations, precipitating shifts of population which we 
feel must be avoided. Any general movement in this direction would adversely 
affect our economy and would disrupt the operation of local governments. New 
Jersey commuters spend a substantial portion of their usable income within our 
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State and much of it in proximity to their place of residence. Supermarkets, de 
partment stores, restaurants, gas stations, theaters, even the corner candy Store 
and the seashore resorts can ill afford to lose this busineses. It is our considereg 
opinion that railroad commuting service must be maintained. Beyond our daily 
needs, railroad arteries must be kept healthy for the indispensable service they 
perform in our defense during periods of national crisis. 


COMMUTERS 


Our commuter is facing a situation not of his own making. Every resident 
of the State is alongside him—the State itself, the municipalities, little and big 
businessmen, property owners, resort owners. Yes, all of us, public officials ang 
private citizens, as parties in interest, have a share in the present situation anq 
last but not least the railroads themselves. To correct this situation requires 
the cooperation of every citizen in all segments of our economy. 

Interstate railroad commuters today in the New York area far exceed thoge 
using buses and automobiles. Should railroad commuter service be discop. 
tinued or even curtailed to the point where it would be of little use as a means of 
transportation, it is not difficult to imagine what would happen. Suddenly the 
rush hour interstate commuters traveling the State highways would be mor 
than doubled. Road conditions would be close to impossible and commuting 
time by passenger car and bus would be materially lengthened and this without 
counting the inconvenience to the thousands of intrastate commuters whose 
points of origin and destination we have not yet had time to determine 
Strangulation would result. Such a condition would require the construction of 
new roads, bridges, and river crossings. For these there are neither adequate 
funds nor sufficient time available to enable us to cope with such a problem, 
Those who use motor transportation must take into consideration the value of 
the standby services of the railroads in inclement weather. An icy morning 
with no railroads and insufficient buses, or inadequate arteries of travel would 
present a chaotic condition, for on such days thousands of passenger car com- 
muters turn to public transportation which they expect to be on tap for their 
service without advance notice. 

With no commuter railroad service, the outlay by our State and our munici- 
palities for highways over a period of years when traffic would be entrapped 
would amount to several billions of dollars with a continuing annual outlay for 
upkeep, repairs, and maintenance. Municipalities would be presented with 
serious traffic problems, increased policing costs, as well as the loss of ratables 
to find room for the new roadways. 


ACTIVITIES TO DATE 


Our highway department’s concept of its responsibility is to move people 
rather than just vehicles. 

And along with this philosophy our staff has not temporized with the transit 
problem, but has been focusing on a number of solutions which can contribute 
materially to relieving some of the tensions and threats, at the same time pro- 
viding improved service for the commuters and economic salvation for the 
carriers. 

sasically the first goal is to retain and improve essential commuter service 
and schedules. This will necessitate capital expenditures on the part of the 
railroads for equipment and general modernization; other phases will involve 
joint use of facilities by the railroads. 

A plan to insure adequate service for the movement of commuters living in 
Bergen County to and from places of employment in the New York metropolitan 
area is vital to our overall program. Of primary importance to the whole 
commuter problem in northern New Jersey is the assurance of continued 
operation of the Hudson Tubes. Accordingly, efforts have been directed toward 
increasing their patronage and revenue by making their services available to 
commuters in the Central Railroad of New Jersey territory. At the request 
of the highway department’s division of railroad transportation, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad is making a thorough study to determine how it may revise 
its operations to permit the Central Railroad to operate its passenger service 
through Newark over the Pennsylvania Railroad’s facilities providing the 
Central Railroad passengers access to both the Hudson & Manhattan and the 


Pennsylvania Railroad which, when worked out, will speed up the service s0 
routed. 
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As a result of our efforts so far, the Lackawanna has withdrawn its earlier 
expressed intent to suspend commuter service which, if carried out, would 
have jeopardized service to residents along its lines. We also anticipate sharing 
jn the already well developed proposals for improving suburban transportation 
in the Camden area which promise substantial relief to commuters in that 
section of our State. 

The department, both prior to and since the formation of its railroad division, 
pas had innumerable meetings with railroad and municipal officials, commuter 
organizations and with some of the railroad labor groups, all of whom have 
q substantial stake in a working out of this transit situation. We have tackled 
the immediate problems with the hope of maintaining essential passenger service 
while avoiding really substantial fare increases. 

The daily log of meetings and issues reviewed with the carriers and all parties 
at interest by our staff covers a wide field of activity. This has truly been 
anight and day job. 

SUGGESTED SOLUTIONS 


There have been too many so-called solutions in the past to detail here. Suf- 
fice it to say that none of the elixirs or curealls included any ideas as to source 
of revenue with which to carry out any of the grandiose plans. 

One plan was for an elaborate railroad loop to tie all of the railroads together 
at an estimated cost of $500 million (despite the length of time required to 
puild it, which would be a further drawback). The eventual final cost might 
come closer to $750 million. Considered judgment is that even when completed 
it would not be a self-sustaining operation. Such a plan would require bor- 
rowing by the State for construction (which the railroads cannot do as their 
credit is not in such shape to permit them to borrow that much money) or by 
a transit commission whose bonds would have little attraction to investors. The 
taxpayers would again be faced with the cost of interest on the debt and possibly 
the making up of a deficit in operation each year. Interest on the debt and the 
cost of upkeep would affect every taxpayer from Cape May to High Point Park. 


TAX RELIEF 


Railroads claim that taxes are too high and must be lowered to forestall the 
demise of passenger transportation. However, our municipalities cannot be 
expected to forgo taxes on ratables presently occupied by public carriers. They 
need revenue to service their communities. If they derive no income from such 
occupancy it will mean increased taxes on homes and local businesses which 
would add further burden to the taxpayers. Rail taxes are aproximately $18 
million annually, of which about $15 million reflects taxation by municipalities. 

A pledge from the railroads to continue service while our railroad division 
delves into the facts, it is felt, would warrant a program of tax relief for the 
year 1960 and in subsequent years if justified by an improvement in service. 
This procedure would afford our railroad division time to review and investigate 
with the carriers a new program of changes, consolidations, etc. 

Understand we are not accepting a continuation of the status quo, but expect 
the railroads to improve their service, air-condition their trains, and go out 
and do a selling job, get new business. More on this subject later. 


FINANCING 


Some time ago we added to our staff consultants to aid in providing a solution 
of our transportation problems. Among these were property, accounting, trans- 
portation and engineering consu!tants, as well as fiscal advisers and bond counsel. 

All of our studies have emphasized the need of money to effectuate our plans 
and alleviate the present situation. A plan developed whereby we may provide 
tax reductions for railroads that insure the maintenance and improvement of 
commuter service and at the same time enabling us to provide funds to reimburse 
the municipalities for the taxes so lost. This plan is based on the new conception 
of our responsibility that transportation by car and transportation by rail—in 
fact all means of transportation—are all parts of the single problem to be con- 
sidered and dealt with by the State highway department. 

It is proposed that the New Jersey Turnpike’s surplus revenue which it is now 
earning over and above the cost of operation and required debt service, be made 
available to finance all phases of the transportation problem including the 
emergency presently facing the commuter. The attorney general has indicated 
that legislation can be drafted under which future railroad taxes can be properly 
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adjusted and revised. This emergency demands that the legislature exert its 
efforts toward framing and enacting effective legislation, bipartisan legislation, 
to accomplish this objective. 

Opinions expressed by experienced financial and legal sources support this 
plan. The major steps would be for the legislature to pass an enabling act 
providing for this action and then ask the voters by referendum in the November 
election to place the State’s credit behind the debt of the turnpike. There jg 
ample precedent for this in the financing of the Garden State Parkway. Surplus 
income from the turnpike would replenish the State Treasury for any amount 
of possible loss to municipalities as before stated. 


FAVORABLE RESULTS 


Under present conditions the turnpike would be toll free, with all debt cleareg 
by about 1974. Motorists have alternative toll free roads. It would seem jp. 
equitable to give these vehicles the opportunity of using this especially fine roaq 
as a wholly free project in any event earlier than 1988, when the turnpike bonds 
were designed to mature. The trip across our State is a comparatively short 
one and past history indicates that the millions of vehicles making this ry 
rarely stop enroute to contribute toward our State’s economy. After 1988 the 
then Governor and legislature may wish to do something about this toll free 
problem, but that is another story about which we are not now concerned, 

Another collateral advantage from our plan would be that the State may re 
capture some substantial sums of money now in the reserve funds of the ap. 
thority which would no longer be needed when the State places its credit behind 
the bonds. Our financial consultants have estimated the sum which would be 
so released as between $30 million and $40 million. 

This plan, we feel sure, would be more effective and less costly than any over. 
all plan to completely reform or remodel the commuting services of the railroads, 

A continuation of turnpike revenue trends based on the present level of op 
eration would mean the State could recapture something in excess of $11 million 
in 1960; $12,500,000 in 1961; $13,750,000 in 1962; $15 million in 1963; and in- 
creasing yearly until it reaches about $43 million in 1988 by which time all of the 
turnpike debt will have been retired. These yearly surplus revenues will total 
about $630 million. Today all of these surplus revenues merely got to accelerate 
the retirement of turnpike debt more rapidly than is necessary to pay it off by 
1988, the maturity date of the bonds as originally planned. 

This plan requires the cooperation of the holders of the turnpike’s outstanding 
bonds, who under their present contract have a right to all funds earned by the 
turnpike. They cannot be expected to give up this right without receiving an 
equivalent in exchange. Assuming the voters of the State approve the refer- 
endum at the November election, the bondholders will have even better security 
than at present. They will still have a first lien on the turnpike revenues and 
these revenues still will be ample to pay the debt. In exchange for this better 
security, it is planned to ask the bondholders to consent to give up only the 
surplus revenues as outlined above which they do not need. The par value of 
the bonds affected will amount to about $430 million by the end of 1959. 

The application of these surplus funds to the solution of New Jersey’s trans- 
portation problem is entirely proper for without doubt the turnpike has con- 
tributed materially to the decline in railroad passenger and freight traffic. 

There is another aspect to this plan which should be of interest to our tax- 
payers. The cost of maintaining this turnpike as a free facility would have 
to come out of their taxes through the budget of the highway department (prob- 
ably as much as $6 million to $8 million a year by 1974, when the road is then 
15 years older than now). 

By no means the least of our considerations is the safety of life and limb 
and the protection of our greatest resource, our human beings. It is impera- 
tive that modernization and elimination of railroad crossings at grade wherever 
possible be accomplished as part of the overall program. 

With the financial resources that this plan will produce, we feel certain that 
the transportation problems facing the people of New Jersey can be progressively 
and effectively dealt with. 

CONCLUSION 


All will have to do their part. By this I mean your office, sir, the State legis- 
lature, the highway commissioner, the railroad division and its consultants 
under his direction, the attorney general, and last but by far the most impor- 
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ant, the voters. It will also require the wholehearted cooperation of the public 
aarriers, the labor groups, the various commuter organizations, the press, the 
amber of commerce, the League of Women Voters, the State Taxpayers Asso- 
dation, public officials, and civic organizations. We know the railroad problem 
n be corrected and intend at your direction to do all that we can legally 
jo and do that now. At the same time we expect the railroads, in their own 
interest, to help themselves back to profitable operation of their commuter 
rvices. 
None of the aforementioned interests, in the opinion of the transportation 
jivision, can escape their share in the responsibility for clearing up this trans- 
rtation situation. It must not, it cannot, fail. 
To sum up, the plan will: 
1. Keep the railroads running for essential passenger service. 
2. Prevent shifting of business and homeowners within or out of our 
State, which would tend to ruin our economy. 
3. Will enable small homeowners to retain their equity in property which 
is part of their old-age “nest egg.” 
4. Prevent municipalities from losing taxes and enhance their oppor- 


tunities for income. 
5. Assure railroad labor of jobs. 
6. Enable both small and big business to maintain their activities and 


encourage full employment. 

7. Save paying interest on debt created to build new highways that would 
be required in attempting to cope with any major disruption of passenger 
rail service ; also annual maintenance of such facilities. 

8. Save taxpayers the cost of maintenance of the turnpike were it allowed 


to become toll free ahead of time. 
9. Avoid loss of life due to extreme highway congestion if rail commuters 


were forced to change to automotive transportation. 
10. Provide hope for improvement in rail service and thereby drain traffic 


away from our highways. 
11. Avoid new taxes to finance our transportation operations. 
12. Will not cost the taxpayers 1 cent. 
This is the proposal of your division of railroad transportation of the highway 


department. 


Respectfully submitted. 
PwicuHTr R. G. PALMER, Commissioner. 


June 15, 1919. 


Senator Witi1AMs. The many Federal programs giving relative 
subsidy advantages to certain transportation media have therefore 
magnified the problem for the States and localities and made a solu- 
tion a great deal more difficult. This is but one of the many reasons 
the Federal Government has a responsibility. I do not know what 
can appropriately be done to assist our metropolitan areas toward 
asolution but I think it is one task the proposed commission should 
look into. 

A second problem is that of our expanding educational needs. The 
shortage of physical plant in our educational structure is particularly 
acute in large urban areas. Here, we have many buildings which 
are old in terms of time and almost totally inflexible in terms of 
physical construction. Many of these buildings were built in the 
last century. The rooms are designed in accordance with the needs 
and desires of a time long since supplanted with major advances 
and changes. Not only from a functional point of view but from a 
point of view of safety, many of these buildings are terribly outdated. 
Wooden floors soaked with oil, narrow fire escapes and staircases; 
many without libraries, or such minimal requirements as electrical 
outlets in classrooms, concrete playgrounds, and a host of similar 
problems. AJl of us who have traveled through the larger cities, par- 
ticularly in the East, are familiar with the total inadequacy of many 
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of these facilities despite their relative physical soundness. Theg 
outmoded facilities hamper modern educational methods, 

Of course, our educational needs must be viewed not only in terms 
of growing school populations, but in terms of higher quality. QOyp 
local governments have been doing everything they can to meet the 
problem but it just hasn’t been enough. After all, the largest part 
of local government funds comes from property taxes, and while 
our property taxes have been rising and rising in the past decade, 
the Federal income tax rate has remained stable. Under the existing 
division of tax sources, clearly the Federal Government, is in q 
stronger position to be of more assistance than it has been. 

We have, in addition, a problem in the field of physical decay of cops 
cities. This development is, as this committee well knows, the result 
of the many rapid changes in our social and economic patterns, 
brought about by the expansion of the metropolis. Since this problem 
is being fully debated in the repeated attempts of the Congress 
to move forward with a minimal program of housing and urban re 
newal, I shall not take the time of the committee to go over this well- 
worn ground. 

I would, however, like to point out that, in my opinion, too few 
Americans have a clear understanding of the problems facing us 
during what has been called the greatest migration of all time—the 
shift in population from great cities to the areas around them. A 
notable planner, Carl Feiss, has used a new term to describe one of 
the biggest problems now facing our Nation. He calls it “land 
pollution,” which is new, and, I think a better description than 
“urban sprawl.” In other words, we swallow up valuable agricul- 
tural land, or natural recreation areas, or beautiful forests with 
each spurt of growth outward from our city and suburban centers, 
According to one estimate, we use up more than a million acres each 
year for urban development. 

The sad truth is, we don’t know the full implications of this metro- 
politan growth phenomenon. Are our Federal programs helping to 
solve problems caused by this growth, or are they balking attempts at 
solution? What are we doing to save the sections of our cities which 
should be saved? Is Lewis Mumford right when he says there isa 
kind of degraded urban tissue growing up around our great metro- 
politan areas? 

Shouldn’t we pay heed when a distinguished student of metropoli- 
tan problems, Wilfred Owen, consultant for the Twentieth Century 
Fund and senior staff member of the Brookings Institution, warns 
that great and unprecedented land use problems can result from the 
expenditure of approximately $100 billion within the next 15 years for 
the road programs at Federal, State, and local levels? 

I ask these questions only to point out that we do not yet. know 
enough to attempt to give an answer to them. We need this Federal 
commission to help give us these answers, and we should have it as 
soon as possible. 

Air and water pollution do not recognize political boundaries. The 
distinguished chairman of this committee, of course, is fully aware of 
this problem and is the sponsor of an urgently needed expansion of our 
water pollution program. 
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Under these most adverse circumstances, I think our States and 
municipalities have done a better job of trying to face up to this prob- 
jm that has the Federal Government. In the face of the great diffi- 
alties presented by the need for cooperative action among multiple 

litical units, remarkable things have been accomplished. In the 
New York City area, a host of cooperative arrangements have been 
yorked out that have made important contributions and hold the po- 
tential of further assistance. For example, the Port of New York 
Authority interconnects two States, New York and New Jersey, op- 
gating bridges, tunnels, airports, piers, and other facilities. The 
New York-New Jersey W aterfront Commission of New York Harbor 
isdealing with some of the difficult human problems of the port. The 
Metropolits an Rapid Transit Commission is studying the transit needs 
of the New York-New Jersey metropolitan area. The Interstate San- 
itation Commission deals with problems of water pollution in New 
York Harbor and Long Island Sound. 

In addition, State and local governments have been taking the po- 
litically unpopular step of facing up to the fact that these needs which 
are growing, cost money to meet. While State and local spending and 
ross debt rose almost fourfold, and State and local revenues three- 
fold, from 1946 to 1958, Federal expenditures and taxes only roughly 
doubled, while the Federal debt rose 7 percent. The sheer er owth of 
our population has forced pressures for additional expenditure on 
local and State government. Burgeoning new communities on the 
edges of our metropolitan areas demand new sets of public services. 

In the face of these tremendous pressures, I think that in most 
instances our local governments and our States should be commended 
rather than criticized for the job they’ve been doing. Given the tax 
sources available to the States and localities, and given the compli- 
eating factor of interstate competition with tax sources, the States 
and the localities have certainly been more responsible in facing up 
tothese increasing needs than has been the Federal Government. 

I, of course, have only scratched the surface of the kinds of prob- 
lems that the proposed Commission could usefully study. There is 
urgent need for the kind of commission proposed by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. Before sensible proposals can be made, we must have 

ater awareness of the magnitude and complexity of the task we 
ie in this field. In addition, we need greater insight into the ways 
in which a host of Federal agencies may be working at cross purposes 
and adding to our burden. And we need to come up with proposals 
for political reorganization—however difficult it may be at the local 
level. In brief, cooperation is needed from all levels of government. 

One simple fact that we must face is that the job ahead is going 
to be tremendously expensive. The alternative to undertaking this 
responsibility is nothing short of chaos and strangulation. I, for 
one, have confidence in the future of America. I believe we must in- 
vest a great deal in assuring that our metropolitan areas are recon- 
structed on a sound basis. The return to the country on this invest- 
ment will be economic and social health as well as a continuation of 
an expanding standard of living, not only in terms of money but in 
terms of human well-being. 
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The best first step we could take, in my judgment, would be fayop. 
able action on the proposed bill to create a Commission on Metro. 
politan Problems. 

I thank you again, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to testify op 
the bill that I feel is so strongly needed. 

Senator Humrurey. Thank you, Senator Willams. 

Senator Gruening / 

Senator GRUENING. Senator Williams, nearly 40 years ago whey 
I was the editor of a magazine in New York, the Nation, I originated 
a series of articles on the States and they were written by many dis. 
tinguished authors and the purpose of the articles was to bring out 
the indivdual characteristics of each State. 

The article on New Jersey was written by a very distinguished 
writer named Edmund Wilson and he subtitled it, “New Jersey, 
Slave of Two Cities,” and he brought out then—40 years ago—how 
much of New Jersey was dependent upon factors that originated in 
New York and Philadelphia. Certainly that situation has been jp- 
tensified since that time. 

I believe your State is an almost unique position in being a kind 
of future suburban State that lies between two great cities. 

Now maybe Connecticut at some time will be in that same category, 
but I think your own State of New Jersey is perhaps more in need 
of this kind of study than any other State of the Union because it is 
so dominated by population concentrations that are just outside of 
the State and affect your State. 

I think it is of great importance and I am delighted to hear that 
Rutgers is going into this problem thoroughly. I think it is worthy 
of the most extended study. 

Senator WiiuiaMs. I certainly appreciate your statement, Senator 
Gruening and your fundamental understanding of our problems up 
there. 1 was interested in your statement of many years ago that 
New Jersey is a slave, was it ? 

Senator Gruentna. A slave of two cities, New York and Phil- 
adelphia. 

Senator WiuuiaMs. A slave of two cities. You know, in a way that 
is true in a very practical sense. New Jersey does not have an in- 
come tax. Many of our people, you know, work in New York City 
or work in Philadelphia, Pa. Both have income taxes. 

Our people go out there to work and have to pay taxes and if we 
had a tax they would get a credit for it, but we don’t have a tax and 
this is another problem, taxation, that might well be considered by 
a study. 

One other thing, I would like to ask you, when were you editor of 
the Nation ? 

Senator Gruenina. I was editor for two periods, 1920 to 1923, and 
again in 1932 for 1 year. 

Senator Wittiams. I am interested because it happens that my 
wife has lived by the Nation for years and years, and I mentioned 
this weekend that you were formerly an editor and she said, “Oh, 
no,” but then she was a very little girl at that time. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Humpurey. That was very fine testimony, Senator Wil- 
liams. We express our thanks to you. 
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Our next witness is Mayor Frank P. Zeidler of Milwaukee, Wis. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK P. ZEIDLER, MAYOR, CITY OF 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Mr. Zerpier. Senator, may I compliment you by commenting on 
the excellent speech you gave in Los Angeles. It indicated the train- 
ing that one man has to go through to win the support of the people 
of : a great city. The substance of : your talk was most fascinating and 
it was indicated that you had a good oeenE ON: not only of the 
national problems, but of the problems of the mayors 

My name 1s Frank P. Zeidler. I am the mayor of the city of 
Milwaukee, Wis., which position I have occupied since 1948, 

I have a statement I would like to read. Unfortunately, it is in 
pencil as I did not have time since my return to Milwaukee from Los 
Angeles to prepare mimeographed copies. 

I desire to express my support of bill S. 1451 which calls for the 
establishment by the Federal Government of a commission on the 
metropolitan problems of the United States. 

This committee and the Members of the Congress are no doubt quite 
familiar with the fact that there are serious problems of metropolitan 
growth throughout the United States. 

One has but to read the daily press to see how these problems are 
featured in the news. The magazines of national circulation have 
found in the metropolitan problems a new source of interest for their 

readers and the publishers of books are presenting more and more 
yolumes on urban and suburban life and culture. 

Students of the technical problems of local government are also 
publishing many articles in the technical journals on this subject of 
metropolitan growth. Whether these journals are devoted to political 
sclence or public administration or engineering or public works, it is 
almost impossible these days to pic k up one “of them and not find 
several articles on the problems of metropolitan development and 
expansion that affect a particular branch of governmental activity in 
which the journal may be interested. 

Among the interesting matters which have been recently discussed 
in publications are the commuter problems of New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, and Chicago; the race problem in overcrowed Harlem; 
the juvenile gangs of the big cities; the smog problem ; the water short- 
age affecting communities around the Nation; the impact of express- 
ways on big cities; the cultural and social clashes between the central 
city and the suburbs; the problem of the civil defense of these areas; 
the almost universal problem of improved housing and urban redevel- 
opment; the problem of proper representation of urban areas; the 
pollution problem; the attempts to form metropolitan governments in 
the cities of the Nation. 

This history is a sample of the various types of problems that are 
now drawing public attention. 

As a result of these problems, attempts of various kinds, including 
reorganization of local government, have been made to solve them, 
but the success of these : attempts has been only spotty, and the struggle 
of governmental systems and special-interest groups to prevail in 
metropolitan areas has largely resulted in the frustration of efforts 
to bring order into a growing chaos. 
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Lately, State governments, under the prodding of central city goy. 
ernments and of leaders in political science in public administration 
have formed boards and commissions to investigate the urban and 
metropolitan problems. 

Certain charitable foundations are also interested in the problem 
and some independent agencies are working at this problem. Fifteen 
or sixteen Governors, according to my recollection, have made some 
mention of the urban and metropolitan problems in their messages to 
their State legislatures. 

With all of this activity on these studies of the metropolitan prob. 
lem, one is tempted to ask, “Why not another study, this time by the 
Federal Government ?” 

These are three compelling reasons why the Federal Government 
should pay attention to the metropolitan problem of growth: 

The first reason is that the successful solution of this problem js 
vital to the health and to the defense of the Nation. 

A second reason is that policies of the Federal Government are 
causing or compounding the problems. 

A third reason is that the existing agencies of government working 
at the problems have not been very effective in bringing about equi- 
table solutions of the various problems. 

As to the first reason, I think it does not take too much to point 
out that jostling racial groups in our big cities, for example, is a 
matter of greater importance than just to the cities involved. 

The problem of juvenile delinquency has certain aspects of national 
concern. 

As another example, there is the problem of the defense of our great 
urban complexes, and this is certainly a matter of national importance, 

On the second point I have made, that the policies of the Federal 
Government are causing or compounding urban problems, let me just 
cite two examples. One is the emphasis placed by the Federal Goy- 
ernment on highway spending. This program is resulting in pro- 
found changes in transportation and living patterns in the cities. 

The expressway system in uprooting hundreds of thousands of 
people from the cities and compelling them to start life anew else- 
where. It is changing the entire nature of urban living and is caus- 
ing the decay of the downtowns and the dying of forms of public 
transportation and having a most serious effect on the cost of govern- 
ment and the effort of all levels of government to provide the funds 
for this program. 

Another Federal program having a great effect on the metropolitan 
problem is the housing policy of low downpayments for houses. 

This program has much merit to it, but unfortuantely the pressure 
on the buyer is such that he buys to the limit of his ability just to 
finance his home without realizing that the home cannot exist without 
governmental services to be paid for by taxes. 

Under this housing policy, there has been a great housing boom, 
creation of many real estate subdivisions, a proliferation of imper- 
fectly planned suburbs—and an increasing deficit of local govern- 
ments who don’t dare raise the needed amount of taxes to finance the 
true cost of government. 

Perhaps the Federal housing program, more than any other factor, 
has been the cause of the growth of the suburbs and the fragmentation 
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of metropolitan areas. This fragmentation of metropolitan areas is 
y basic difficulty in the solution of the metropolitan problem. 

On the third point I made about other levels of government being 
ineflective in the solution of metropolitan problems, there are many 
reasons Why this is so. 

The central cities cannot solve the problems, because under State 
law they are often weak and powerless. How is a central city such 
ss Los Angeles going to solve its smog problem alone? 

How is the city of Philadelphia going to solve its commuter prob- 
lem alone ¢ 

How is Cleveland going to solve its civil defense problem by itself? 

How is Boston going to solve the difficulty of a too-dense popula- 
tion when it has nowhere to expand ? 

How is Kansas City to solve its pollution problem in the Missouri 
River by itself? 

How is Denver to solve its water problem in the confines of the city 
limits of Denver ? 

Obviously, a central city cannot solve such problems by itself. One 
asks, “Why do not the cities and the suburbs and surrounding coun- 
iryside solve their problems in cooperation ¢” 

Some problems are so solved, but not enough of them have been 
solved properly to put much hope or faith in voluntary cooperation as 
ameans of solution of the metropolitan problems quickly enough to 
do any good. 

The cities and suburbs have been struggling with this situation for 
ars, and the net result is the almost indescribable fragmentation of 
baal government that plagues the United States. 

One must remember that there are many cultural, social, economic, 
and political differences that are between cities and suburbs and 
between suburbs and suburbs. Social status in many areas in the 
United States is often dependent upon the suburbs in which a person 
resides. This crude but powerful form of snobbery is a strange 
force militating against international cooperation. 

At this juncture, one asks why the States cannot do something about 
the metropolitan problem. Lately there has been some State activity 
in the form of study commissions and in some cases of laws to help 
meet. the metropolitan problem; but the general pattern is one of 
insufficiency. 

Why is this so? As I see it, the States have sometimes lagged in 
their ability to meet the urban problem because they have legislatures 
which are overrepresentative of land and underrepresentative of peo- 
ple. There has not been much of an articulate voice of the urban 
areas in many State legislatures and so little has been done. 

Another reason is that the suburbs have been more effective in the 
legislatures than the central cities. By playing on the rural and 
smalltown sympathies of State legislatures and masquerading as rural 
rather than urban people, the suburbs have been able to promote the 
fragmentation of government in the urban areas. 

Fortunately, State legislatures are beginning to realize what has 
happened and see in some instances that they should provide for 
consolidated urban governments with sufficient power to act effec- 
tively. In looking at the metropolitan problem, one must attempt 
to conceive of what is the purpose and reason for metropolitan areas, 
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what function should they render, and how can effective plang be 
developed for them. 

Under our existing state of technology, a metropolitan area jg q 
necessary complex of industry and commerce which is needed to pro. 
duce the manufactured items without which civilization cannot exist, 

Great concentrations of people into relatively small areas regy} 
in conditions under which the byproduct of their activities would tend 
to destroy these concentrations even as the byproduct of bacteria] 
action in a culture tends to inhibit the growth of the culture. Unless 
herefore effective measures are taken to overcome the forces of de. 
terioration, life in the cities cannot exist—hence, the welfare agencies, 
police powers, health departments, sanitation departments, Sewerage 
works, fire departments, and, yes, parks, playgrounds, libraries, and 
schools which are most necessary in proper planning. 

It is in this category that the States have failed particularly. The 
State laws creating municipalities and placing them in the various 
categories made this growth so difficult and hard that congestion and 
improper solutions of vital problems has resulted. 

Often the States could not help themselves in this matter because 
the problem of metropolitan communities is not only interstate in 
character, but also international. Recently at the U. S. Confer. 
ence of Mayors meeting in Los Angeles, I expressed a belief that 
it was in the interest of the Federal and State Governments to create 
most of the metropolitan areas of the United States into a single, uni- 
fied local government with power to plan its growth and to make the 
plan effective. 

I am supplying herewith a copy of those remarks. 

Senator Humpnrey. Fine. They will be included in the record 
at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


THE METROPOLITAN AREA 


Remarks by Hon. Frank P. Zeidler, mayor of Milwaukee, before the U.S. Con- 
ference of Mayors, 1959 annual conference, Los Angeles, Calif. 


The central city is perhaps the most important element in the economic 
strength and defense capabilities of the United States, but it is perhaps also the 
weakest political entity. Towns, townships, villages, and counties can muster 
more political strength before the State governments; and by their attitude in 
the past, the States have indicated more concern for the creation of suburbs 
than for the expansion of the central city, largely to prevent the central city 
from presenting any challenge of power to the State government. The State 
governments in many cases have also written in their constitutions permanent 
underrepresentation for central cities and metropolitan areas. 

The Federal Government in recent times has recognized the difficulties of 
the central cities and has provided some funds for their redevelopment and for 
housing. Great as this program has been, it has been inadequate and its value 
varies with the attitude of the President. Central cities recently have had 
trouble maintaining their Federal grants-in-aid programs against the hostility 
of State governments and governors who have tried to stop these programs. 

The ineffectual voice of central cities has had unfortunate results not only 
for the cities but for the State and Federal Governments. Some of these un- 
fortunate results include immense overcrowding of the central cities so that 
they are ghettoes for the poor, lack of sufficient tax strength, inadequate water 
supply, inadequate sewage treatment, insufficient schools, polluted atmosphere, 
noise and dirt, clogged transportation, lack of playground and recreational 
space, lack of new homesites and industrial development sites. Also lacking 
is the power to plan for the remedy of these defects and the power to make 
the plan effective. 
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The big city areas in the United States are a welter of fragmented, divided 
communities, each battling the other for the slight advantages one community 
pight possess as compared to the other; and each unable to work together for 
the common good because of divisions based on class or social status, economic 
or geographical advantages, tax advantages, or area rivalry fostered by the 
jocal press and local business associations. 

The big city area is a phenomenon which was insufficiently studied and com- 
rehended by State and Federal officials so that today the problem of these areas 
resents the United States with many internal administrative difficulties. 

Many types of governmental] solutions have evolved for satisfying these prob- 
jms arising from the fragmentation of the big city areas. You have heard 
them enumerated many times. They include annexation, consolidation, crea- 
tion of single-purpose governments, creation of multiple-purpose governments 
or federated governments, granting of municipal powers to county or rura: 
governments, creation of special authorities, to name a few. 

From these patterns of governments one sees one obvious point, namely, 
that fragmentation of an urban metropolitan area is not good, and that to solve 
the problem there must be a single unifying force in government. This ines- 
apable fact causes a great deal of squirming among the champions of fragmen- 
tation of metropolitan areas, but eventually they are forced by necessity into 
sme kind of unified action to solve problems vital to their existence, even while 
they proclaim their sovereignty and complete self-sufficiency. 

However, the solution of metropolitan problems has too often been a kind of 
a solution to benefit the smaller fragments of government and not the central 
city or its population which often has to foot the bills for the solution. 

It is my opinion that the State and Federal Governments ought, in their own 
interest, to define by law the major metropolitan areas of the United States 
and to create for each one a single, unified all-purpose government, with ade- 
quate powers to expand and to appropriately plan for expansion. This, I be- 
lieve, is highly necessary in order to cope with the huge population increase in 
the United States, barring atomic war, by the year 1980. 

It is my opinion also that this will not be done unless the leaders of the central 
city educate the public on the necessity of such action. 

The central cities, however, ought not to wait for such action by State and 
Federal Governments. This action may be long in coming. Their urgent 
problem of insufficient room, having their population kept out of the suburbs 
by zoning and cost restrictions, and their other problems caused by trans porta- 
tion difficulties, all tend to urge the central cities to expand both by annexation 
and consolidation. If the central cities are not to be strangled by lvyer upon 
layer of hostile and uncooperative suburbs, then they should not wait for States 
to provide laws for metropolitan expansion but rather the cities should use the 
powers of annexation and consolidation which they now possess to bring about 
asmuch unity of government in their areas as they can. 

Milwaukee expanded from 46 to 90 square miles since 1948. Some of this 
was by annexation but most of this expansion came by consolidation with other 
wits of government. The process is not complete for areas are still in litiga- 
tion, but the city is now almost completely ringed in by suburbs several layers 
deep—a process which was unreasonably fostered by several recent Wisconsin 
legislatures. 

If this expansion had not taken place, the present density of Milwaukee would 
have been much higher, and the city could not have made available tens of 
thousands of homesites and hundreds of acres of industrial sites to take care 
of its expanding population. 

The city government historically has fostered this method of expansion in 
the face of continual hostility, and I am satisfied this was a wise policy. 

Many cities, to avoid the cost of new developments, have avoided annexation 
or attempts at consolidation. This action compounds the problem. ‘The cities 
merely proliferate hostile suburban governments, whose principal burdens the 
city taxpayers will eventually subsidize anyway through metropolitan govern- 
ments, single-purpose governments, county governments, or special districts. 
While the city taxpayer will therefore subsidize the suburban dwellers, the 
suburban dwellers will not be contributing to such costs as slum and blight 
dearance. These programs the city taxpayer will carry by himself in addition 
to the costs of suburban expansion. 

I have argued for a single unified government for every metropolitan area 
on the grounds that it promoted simplicity of governments, and the placing of 
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responsibility for governmental achievement. In the welter of governments jy 
many areas, the voter simply cannot pin the responsibility for the good done 
or the things left undone, because he cannot comprehend the complexity of 
governments over him. 

Let no one say, either, that suburban governments are more democratic oy 
responsive to the people than the larger urban governments. Recent studies 
on this subject show that they are often controlled by a few insiders who run 
affairs about as they please. They are therefore no less subject to criticism 
than some urban governments on this score. 

I would therefore recommend that first, every State Government ought to 
consider revamping the urban structure of governments to provide for Single 
unified government in the great metropolitan areas, providing these governments 
with power to plan and with extraterritorial powers to control rate, direction 
and type of growth. Every central city ought to urge this position. 

Pending such action, every central city ought to seek to expand by annexation 
and by persuading other communities to consolidate with them for their mutuaj 
advantage. 

Those cities which are already ringed in must, of practical necessity, seek some 
common governmental medium for solution of intergovernmental problems, The 
best means of securing this medium is by consolidation or amalgamation with 
other units of government nearby. There is usually a good reason why such 
amalgamation should take place because adjacent governmental units are often 
individually deficient in their ability to render a service, which service they could 
jointly render much better. 

If amalgamation and consolidation cannot be obtained by a reasonable time 
then some form of municipal federation may be the next best course, and it is my 
opinion that this type of government will appear more frequently on the American 
scene. 

The suburbs may say about the evolution of such events that the interests of 
their people may be subordinated and lost by amalgamation or consolidation, 
On the contrary, such amalgamation or consolidation releases the leadership of 
competent suburban officials for more effective communitywide expression. There 
has certainly been one experience in Milwaukee with consolidation. One of the 
frustrating experiences of suburban living for people of talent is that they cut 
themselves off from being able to help solve the great and thrilling issues and 
events which confront the central city. As a result, suburban people often seek 
all sorts of devices by means of which they can influence the course of events in 
the entire metropolitan area, but most of these ways are ineffective. 

ivery student of metropolitan problems recognizes that the basic evil of metro- 
politan areas is fragmentation. Unity of the area is desirable, but too many 
attempts are made to have unity while still keeping alive every municipal frag- 
ment, and so the attempts are doomed to failure from the start, and recent U.S. 
municipal history is full of such failure to develop a unified government. 

Proper planning for municipal growth is an absolute necessity as the popula- 
tion of the Nation grows. To achieve such planning and to effectively carry out 
the plans, a unified government is needed for each metropolitan area. 


Mr. Zerpter. The reason I have made this proposal is that I believe 
in the interests of national defense, of conditions of public health and 
safety, that there must be and will be a diffusion of urban population 
over a wider area. 

The Federal highway program by itself will promote this diffusion. 
But unless such diffusion is accompanied by planning for the entire 
region involved, it will result in the bankruptcy of the central cities, 
their reduction to places of habitation of the lowest income groups, 
and the enrichment of suburban communities each of which is born 
with some deficiency in itself. 

Here are some of the problems a Federal commission on metro- 
politan problems should study: 

1. What diffusion of people and industry should be promoted to 
minimize the problem of the defense of our cities ? 

2. What type of local government is best to handle the total number 
of areawide problems that a metropolitan area has? 
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3. What reclassification of local government is desirable? 

4, What extra territorial powers of government are needed in metro- 
politan areas to provide for effective, planned growth ¢ 

5. What are the respective merits of a single government in a 
metropolitan area, a borough system, or single function, ad hoe govern- 
ment such as exists in many places? 

6. When a continued, urbanized territory exists over a space of 
gores to hundreds of miles, what plan of coordinated development. is 
needed / 

7. Where is the future population of the country going to settle 
and what demands will be made on the Nation’s resources by the 
opulation ? 

8. What scientific resources are needed to bring nuisances to bay, 
such as Smog, water pollution, and development of water pollution ‘ 

9. What effect does the Federal housing policy have on urban life, 
and what new patterns of urban planning are needed to avoid past 
mistakes 4 

10. What is the solution of urban transportation ? 

11. How can the States and cities be encouraged to meet. their own 

roblems of metropolitan expansion ¢ 

12. What financial resources must be made available to local 
governments ¢ 

In seeking the answers, the work of the commission on intergovern- 
mental relations can be most helpful. Let me say I have testified 
before a joint Senate-House committee in favor of this bill on inter- 
governmental relations which I think is absolutely vital to the con- 
tinued progress of the political development of the United States. 

Senator Humpurey. Mayor, we reported that bill favorably on the 
Senate Calendar as of yesterday. 

Mr. Zeiwter. I am most happy to hear that. 

13. What impacts, good and bad, have Federal policies had on 
metropolitan areas / 

14. What part of the environment of the metropolitan areas are 
causing the breakdown of good social patterns and how can this en- 
vironment be changed ? 

From these questions it can be seen there would be ample work 
for a Federal commission on metropolitan problems. 

From an examination of the bill, I Hehere it has a good plan of 
representation and operation. It should not be costly and can do much 


Under the plan of representation, several groups might knock on 
the door and want in. The organized association of county govern- 
ments who want to take over city functions will want representation, 
and so will the professional city managers who are the rivals of 
mayors in some areas. For my part, I will say: Let them all be rep- 
resented, for the problems are big and urgently need solving. 

For our great metropolitan areas to be vast slums, disorderly in 
their planning, full of polluted natural resources is, in the last anal- 
ysis, a fatal environment for our civilization. I hope this will not 
occur, but they might be unless Federal, State, and local governments 
plan to make them otherwise. 

I support, therefore, S. 1431 because it gives a vision of a more 
grand, wholesome and refreshing environment for men where they 
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will continue to progress and evolve into a more <livine nature in t! 
existence. Thank you. 

Senator Humreurey. Thank you very much, Mayor. We are hon- 
ored by your presence and your testimony. 

I know that as you have indicated you are here to testify with refer. 
ence to the intergovernmental relations advisory commission, Dyp. 
ing your administration as mayor of Milw aukee, I think you have 
earned for yourself a fine reputation and a good reputation for the 
city. 

Mr. Zemier. Thank you. 

Senator Humpurey. Senator Gruening ? 

Senator Gruentne. You have been mayor for 11 years? 

Mr. Zeiwier. This is my 12th year. 

Senator GRUENING. I want to congratulate you on your politica] 
longevity. I think it is a tribue to the fine record you have made 
there. I suppose that some generations hence will see a continuoys 
city between Milwaukee and Chicago and the whole lower part of Lake 
Mic higan will almost be a continuous urban area and it will involve 
some problems that deal with three States. 

Do you anticipate some difficulty in interstate rivalry? We have 
run across this in connection with a piece of legislation ‘which is now 
before one of the other committees which aims to set aside the Indiana 
dunes as a national park, There is a good deal of objection on the 
part of certain groups in Indiana on the ground that the dunes are 
used by many people of Chicago for recreation and that they are not 
Hoosiers. 

Now, that doesn’t seem to me a very valid objection, but that ob- 
jection ‘is being made. Do you anticipate these interstate rivalries on 
these joint problems? 

Mr. Zeiwier. I do. As these large urban concentrations spill over 
into other States, there is a natural “conflict which exists between peo- 
ple by their identification with the various States which they represent 
and the problems cannot be solved often between the States. 

I will mention one and that is the Chicago water diversion. This 
is a tremendous problem. 

Now comes the problem of the dunes. There is a continuous ur- 
banized area extending from Milwaukee all the way around to Gary, 
Ind., and which ine ludes Chie: ago. 

One of the problems I mentioned in my official statement here is 
the question should be studied as to how such an area can be admin- 
istered because each of these cities, by their concentration, tend to 
impinge on the growth and development of the next city. 

They have the problems of where they shall dispose of their waste. 
No city wants to dispose of its waste within its own borders. It usu- 
ally looks for some other city, and these are problems that are not 
readily solved. 

One of the reasons the Federal Government should be in it is that 
these problems are often interstate. In Detroit and San Diego, they 

are international. 

Senator Grurninc. Thank you very much. That was a very help- 
ful statement. 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes, it was. Thank you again, Mayor Zeidler. 

Senator Alan Bible will not be able to be with us this morning. He 
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is chairman of the Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan 
Problems and has been a tremendous force here for the good of the 
pistrict of Columbia. 

{ understand that Mr. Frederick Gutheim, staff director, Joint 
Gommittee on Washington Metropolitan Problems, has a statement 
for the committee. 

Mr. Guruerm. Senator, I have a statement that I will submit for 
the record for Senator Bible. 

Senator Humrurey. Thank you. 

(The statement of Senator Bible is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF HON. ALAN BIBLE, U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF NEVADA 


Mr. Brete. Senator Humphrey, my appearance here this morn- 
ing will be very brief. I endorse S. 1431 providing for the creation 
of a metropolitan problems study commission. My comments on this 
bill derive chiefly from my experience during the last 2 years as 
Chairman of the Joint Committee on W ashington Metropolitan Prob- 
lems.. ‘The work of this committee, de scribed in its final report and 
gme 18 additional committee documents, anticipates many of the 
activities of the proposed study commission. ‘The principal difference 
is found in the unique responsibilities of Congress for the government 
of the District of Columbia under article I, section 8 of the Consti- 
tution. 

I hope the proposed commission will travel widely, listen carefully, 
and look closely at the real problems being created by the extraor- 
dinary metropolitan growth that is taking place. The pressure of 
opulation against such limited resources as water; the transportation 
problem of the movement of people and goods within metropolitan 
areas; the problem of suburban housing, and of urban redevelopment 
and public housing—these are already critical difficulties. They are 
obvious areas of Federal activity and concern. They raise questions 
of the need for some more effective coordination than we now have, 
coordination both among such programs at the Federal level, and 
between the work of the Federal Government, the States, and local 
governments. 

In your consideration of this bill, I ask you to reflect on the ee 
sition of the proposed commission. I suggest that a smaller body 
would be more effective. I also incline toward the simple form of a 
select committee of the Senate rather than a mixed body of congres- 
sional, executive, and local government representatives. 

My ‘principal objective is to secure a smaller, more streamlined body 
that is likely to be able to travel widely and work to a tight se hedule. 
But I recognize that the proposed commission may be able to organize 
itself into subcommittees and work in other w ays to accomplish these 
purposes. 

At the beginning of our work on the problems of the Washington 
metropolitan area, we surveyed similar studies in other cities. Most 
of them dealt with purely organizational problems. By contrast, we 
decided upon a form of study which in a few selected areas of con- 
siderable urgency went into problems in considerable depth. When 
we knew what was required in the way of powers, organization, and 
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money to meet these problems on a metropolitan area basis, we had 
the essential framework for our organizational recommendations, 
That procedure worked very well, and I commend it to your attention, 

In our survey we also found that while metropolitan regional sur. 
veys had been made i in some 80 cities, action on their recommendations 
had been taken in only 4 cities. The Washington study aimed at 
practical results. Today it is not sitting on the shelf, but is bein 
acted upon in Congress and in the metropolitan area by local govern. 
ments. 

It is section 3, paragraph (4) of S. 1431 that strikes me as the most 
fruitful part of the proposed study. Given the present lack of coor- 
dination among Federal agencies engaged in such programs as high- 
ways, housing, urban redevelopment, and airports, the demand for 
Federal aid is inexhaustible. Much assistance of this sort is inevitably 

yvasted as the benefits of individual projects cancel out each other. 
The needed planning and coordination must be local as well as Fed- 
eral. 

I do not propose to anticipate the findings of this much-needed sur- 
vey, but I would express some skepticism that the right answer will 
be one that creates any new executive department for the Federal 
Government. Rather I would hope that as the result of your study, 
some greater unification of policy, rooted in the deeper under ‘standing 
of uu new problems of our great cities, will be the result of your 
wor 


STATEMENT OF FREDERICK GUTHEIM, STAFF DIRECTOR, JOINT 
COMMITTEE ON WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN PROBLEMS 


Senator Humenrey. Do you have a statement of your own, Mr. 
Gutheim ? 

Mr. Gutuem. No, sir; but I would be glad to answer any questions 
based on the experience of the committee. 

Senator Humpurey. May I just ask this one question ? 

Have you studied the bill introduced by Senator Clark? 

Mr. Guruerm. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. Do you favor it? 

Mr. GurHerm. I favor it. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you think it would be helpful ? 

Mr. Gutnerm. I do, very much. I feel that the experience we have 
had both in the city of Washington here and the experience I have 
had in other cities of the United States as a c onsultant, illustrates very 
clearly the need for some better framework of Federal policy in the 
matter of metropolitan growth than we now have. 

Cities everywhere are v ‘ictimized by the lack of such a general policy 
and by the influence which is exercised by individual Federal depart- 
ments and programs in such fields as highways, housing, eh 
ment, without any corresponding vehic le for coordination. 

Senator Humpurey. Thank you very much for your comments. We 
know that you have a great background in urban affairs and I say 
most respectfully to you that if you examine the bill S. 1431 carefully 
and have any suggestions or modifications that you think would be 


appropriate I, as ¢ chairman of the subcommittee, would welcome your 
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advice and comments which you may wish to submit in writing to 


Mr, Guruetm. The one observation I have by the way of amend- 
ment is contained in Senator Bible’s statement, a preference for a 
Select. Senate Committee as opposed to the mixed commission of the 
type the bill provides. 

Senator Humpurey. Thank you. 

Mayor Richardson Dilworth is with us and Mayor Dilworth is also 
vice president of the Conference of Mayors. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RICHARDSON DILWORTH, MAYOR, CITY OF 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mr. Du.wortn. Thank you, Senator Humphrey. 

Senator Humpurey. Mayor Dilworth, it is a pleasure to see you 
again and welcome you before this subcommittee. 

Mr. Ditwortn. We have filed a statement on behalf of the U.S. 
Conference of Mayors which includes the resolution adopted by the 
conference at its recent meeting. 

Senator Humrnrey. We will file the statement. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HON. RICHARDSON DILWORTH, Mayor, CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, ON 
BEHALF OF THE U.S. CONFERENCE OF MAYORS 


I appreciate the opportunity to testify before you on the bill introduced by 
our senior Senator from Pennsylvania and my predecessor as mayor of Phila- 
delphia, Joseph Clark. 

I am here not only in my capacity as mayor of Philadelphia but as vice presi- 
dent of the U.S. Conference of Mayors. At this time I would like to introduce 
into the record of these hearings a resolution on the pending question which 
was adopted by the 1959 Annual Conference of the U.S. Conference of Mayors 
at its meeting in Los Angeles on July 15, 1959. 


“METROPOLITAN AREA PROBLEMS 


“Whereas well over 100 million Americans now live in cities and suburbs 
classified as standard metropolitan areas, 

“Whereas it is anticipated that the population of the metropolitan areas 
will continue to grow, 

“Whereas in many instances the metropolitan area population lives in two 
or more States forming vast metropolitan regions, 

“Whereas these and related developments in growth and expansion have 
created pressing economic, social, and political problems, and 

“Whereas there has been no official Government-sponsored national study of 
these problems : Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the U.S. Conference of Mayors— 

“1. That the Metropolitan Areas Committee of the conference continue to 
explore ways in which the conference can and should assist in the examination 
and study of metropolitan area problems, and 

“2. That the Congress be, and it is hereby urged to give its prompt approval 
to the Clark-Granahan proposal to create a Federal Commission to study and 
report on problems and solutions of metropolitan area problems.” 

All of us working in government know that there are two basic reasons for 
setting up a study. One is to duck making some hard decisions about problems 
that demand unpopular, costly or difficult solutions. This type of study re- 
minds me of the definition of a committee: “A group of people who individually 
can’t do anything getting together to decide collectively that nothing can be 
done.” 

The other type of study—and this is the kind called for in the Clark bill— 
is the kind that is needed when decisions have been so long deferred that a con- 
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dition of chaos has been created and before sound decisions can be made some 
order must be established before a wise course of action can be determined, 

Over and above the necessary task of bringing together all of the existing 
data in the field of metropolitan problems and marshaling it in understang. 
able terms for the executive and legislative branches of our Federal, State 
and municipal governments there is an even greater task to be performed by the 
study commission called for in the Clark bill. This is to perform a basic edueg. 
tional job among the people of America as to a set of circumstances existing jp 
America today, of which most people seem to be unaware, or at least preteng 
they are unaware. 

The major fact to be established, and constantly reiterated is that in this 
second half of the 20th century ours is an overwhelmingly urban Civilization, 

Today two-thirds of our people live in cities or in the urban complexes which 
surround them. Of the 15 milion increase in our population since World War ]j 
more than 90 percent has occurred in the great urban centers. Within the next 
decade we can anticipate that 80 percent of our people will be living in ities 
or city centered metropolitan areas, 

At the same time, our structure of government, even our national thinking, 
clings to 19th century concepts which were valid when we were a predominately 
agricultural Nation. Our State legislatures are rurally dominated, and our 
State and national constitutional system is inherently structured to maintain g 
decentralized, agriculturally motivated society. 

3ut the fact of the matter is that today the frontier of our civilization lies ip 
our great cities. It is here that most people live, it is here that our demo 
eraic way of life is being tested under conditions of great tension and stress: 
here is the arsenal of the cold war, both psychological and material. Our civili- 
zation as we know it, and as we want it to be, will survive to the extent that our 
cities are enabled to cope with problems so complex as to be almost beyond 
solution. 

But the problems of our cities can be solved. The cities themselves have taken 
giant steps in the path of progress. Corruption has been largely eliminated, 
Businesslike procedures have been established. Professional and_ technical 
personnel has been attracted. Local taxes have been raised 40 percent in the 
past decade. Giant undertakings have been begun to revitalize, restore and re- 
build the heart of our cities. Financial resources have been strained to the 
utmost. 

The cities are not coming to you hat in hand. They are merely asking you 
to recognize that our national survival depends on your recognition of the Fed- 
eral responsibility in these matters. 

Basically, what are the problems which lie beyond our powers to control: and 
contain the decisions which must be made? 

One, of course, is the limits to our sovereignty and jurisdiction. Our metro- 
politan areas are economic, cultural, and governmental entities which spill 
across the city, county and even State lines. Roughly the areas of common 
interest are the areas to which an automobile can conveniently go and return 
in a day’s time. 

Another is the limitation on our local taxing power. Today roughly 75 per- 
cent of the tax dollar goes to the Federal Government, another 15 percent to 
the States and the last thin dime goes to our municipalities. Yet it is in our 
cities that shattering effects of our population explosion are taking place. Na- 
tionally we are aware of our foreign problems, our farm problems, our defense 
problems. But how aware is the Nation of our city problem? The answer 
lies in the fact that the White House could veto an urban renewal bill which 
cost $400 million a year at the same time we are spending $8 billion annually 
for foreign aid and agricultural programs. Do not misunderstand, I think 
foreign aid and agricultural programs are vital and necessary. I think the 
urban renewal program is just as vital and necessary. 

There ure some who say we will cut back on national taxes and return the 
money to you so that you can do the job at the local level. I say to you that 
in our present complex society this will never happen. The national interest 
in defense, in foreign aid, and other national problems is so paramount that 
the Federal Government must retain its individual and corporate income taxes, 
which are the only taxes which would be of any significant help to us. 

Moreover, the municipalities are creatures of our States, and if you turned 
these programs back, they would revert to the States. And the States just 
wouldn’t pick them up. First, because the States are rurally dominated and 
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second, because of the fierce competition for industry among the States, which 
curbs them from engaging in expensive improvement programs because to 
fnance them would place them in an unfavorable tax position, = 

This metropolitan study commission is needed because this Nation needs 
q national policy toward its urban areas. We are justly concerned with devel- 
oping a national defense policy, a national farm policy, a national fiscal policy, 
ete. The time is long past due when we developed a national urban policy. 
| urge your favorable consideration of the Clark bill. It will be one of the 
major accomplishments of this Congress. 

Mr. Dirworrn. Thank you. 

I think the first question that has been brought up was one that I 
heard when I testified before the House committee, that is: Why 
should the Federal Government get into the problems of the cities? 
After all, this argument goes, the cities are the creatures of the States 
and why aren’t they doing something # 

J think, Senator Humphrey, that you described it beautifully at 
our conference of mayors. This argument ignores the fact that today 
we are almost a completely urban civilization and every research 
indicates that by 1980, 8 out of 10 of our people will be living in these 
urban areas. 

The Government itself, in many ways, has created this situation. 
It has created it by the machine and the atomic age. Certainly, the 
Government is not primarily responsible for that, but all the policies 
the Government has, and both parties for that matter, have resulted 
in increasing bigness and that in turn has placed more and more people 
inthese great urban areas. 

The policy of integration has given us one of the greatest problems. 

Forty years ago, the Federal Government only took 25 percent of 
the tax dollar. We are not criticizing the fact that the Federal Gov- 
ernment today has to take better than 75 percent, but the fact is the 
Federal Government has every real, lucrative, broad base tax and 
cannot yield them up and does not intend to do so. 

The question is asked: Why don’t the States which create the cities 
take care of these problems? In the first place, there is no doubt the 
State legislatures are rural-dominated and will be in the future. 

In our State, despite the express provision of the constitution as 
to reapportionment, there has been no reapportionment of our senate 
since 1920. The result is that it is virtually impossible for the cities 
to get proper representation in the State legislature. In addition, 
and even more important as we see it, is the fact that the States can- 
not possibly undertake any large program for the benefit of urban 
areas themselves because the competition between States for industry 
isso tremendous. 

If the State undertakes such programs to get the funds needed, 
business taxes and taxes on individuals must be increased and then, 
of course, our surrounding States very quickly leap in and attract 
the businesses and residents that are moving away. It is virtually 
impossible for the States, under the present setup, to get into these 
programs on their own. 

The other reason it is so important, is that the Federal Government 
and the Nation are changing to such an extent. Today, the pioneers 
are really those who are living in the cities. The frontiers of our 
democracy, we believe very definitely, are in the cities. We are test- 
ing out this machine age, this atomic age, to see whether democracies 
can survive and work in an urban civilization. 
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The cities receive virtually all of the new citizens, from fore; 
countries, virtually all of the people coming from the South, the nop. 
whites coming from the South into our great cities and giving yg 
tremendous problems. 

Now we must assimilate those people and we are working as hard 
as we know how to do so. We are confident that we will succeed. 
But it gives us tremendous problems for the police department, the 
fire department, health and welfare departments, and_ everything 
that goes with the problems of low-income groups coming into the 
cities. 

In the older eastern cities you have the situation of the city becoming 
more and more a sort of ghetto. The wealthy, and young families 
beginning to make more money, move out to the suburbs. These are 
entirely white families. Legislative barriers are set up, with the help 
of State legislatures, whereby our surrounding suburbs are becoming 
a sort of belt and the cities are becoming more and more limited to 
the very-low-income groups and nonwhite groups. 

At the same time the suburbs, of course, are dependent on the cities 
for their own wealth and prosperity. They want the cities main- 
tained, but they don’t want to pay any part of the share of doing it. 

We cannot continue to set up one class against another. That is 
being done today with the cities against the suburbs. We have to 
work out some program for the proper allocation of our industry, and 
as I think Mayor Zeidler said, every mayor of a big city would feel 
that actually there should be one government—one local government— 
for every great metropolitan area ‘and that this hodgepodge of gov- 
ernments creates conflicts, creates an enormous manner of additional 

»sroblems, and leads to the inefficient, terrible tax burdens and makes 
it difficult to have any proper development in the area to meet the 
problems of democracy or the problems of the cold war. We think 
it is leaving us in a very vulnerable position in the tremendous compe- 
tition in which we are going to be engaged, not only with the Com- 
munist world, but the free world in the years to come. 

We think that it is time for the Congress to make an overall study 
of our urban civilization and what is required to see that our urban 
civilization works, and that democracy works in an urban civilization, 
and that we continue to be strong and ever stronger. That is what it 
boils down to, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you. 

Senator Gruening, did you have any questions ? 

Senator GRUENING. I feel this legislation is imperative and I hope 
we can proceed with it. I think that this eastern seaboard area is 
the most critical area. 

Mr. Dirwortu. It is. 

Senator GrueNninG. The great population extending from Phila- 
delphia to Boston on down the eastern seaboard—something has to 
be done about the special problems that have arisen there. They have 
to be faced. I know they are extremely complex. It is not going to 
be simple to find adequate solutions. 

As you point out, these rivalries and conflicts of interest militate 
against any solution which will not be as beneficial to some groups 
as to others. They are raising serious problems and we must face 
them. 
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Senator Humrnery. Mayor Dilworth, I want to thank you for your 

resentation. ‘The subject matter is one that is long ov erdue for con- 
gressiona attention. I am confident that Congress will take some 
action. 

We will expedite the work on this bill in this particular committee 
and hope to report it favorably on the calendar and if we can get 
similar action in the other body which I think we can, we will be on 
the way. 

One of the things that has disturbed me is that the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, in their weekly newsletter recently, saw fit to 
criticize certain comments that were made by Mayor I oulson on farm 

rice supports at the U.S. conference of mayors in Los Angeles. 

Now, the farm bureau members of my State are very fine, decent, 
intelligent, and enlightened members. 

For some reason or another, however, that enlightenment seems to 
have difficulty working itself up to some of its members here in 
Washington. They decided to pick out of context contents of some 
of Mayor Poulson’s remarks about farm price supports. 

AsI recall the mayor’s statement, it was that he was not opposing 
those as such. He was only pointing out that here was one area of 
the economy that was receiving Federal attention. What about our 
cities? He was pleading for his own. 

My comment at the meeting was to the effect that we need a strong 
and prosperous farm economy, but there is a need, also, for Feder al 
action in the urban areas. 

Now I mention this because it seems to me that one of the areas 
that we are going to need cooperation from is the area of our farm 
groups. 

I have a feeling that the grain industry, the National Milk Pro- 
ducers and others will be interested in this kind of legislation. I am 
going to ask for their comments. 

I might say that since the American Farm Bureau's Washington 
lobbyists have seen fit to interest themselves in the U.S. conference 
of mayors that I will have them testify as to how they view this 
proposal. 

Most of the sons of our farm families have moved to the city and 
[am of the opinion that they are entitled to the same wholesome 
clean living in the city that they had in their country home. 

Mr. Dinworrn. I think what you say is absolutely true, sir. Every 
U.S. mayor is both a good enough citizen and a good enough politician 
to realize you never further your own cause by running down some- 
body else. 

Every mayor heard out there very wholeheartedly said that they 
knew we had to aid the farms, that a farm program was essential. 
The foreign aid programs are essential too, but they thought due to 
historical reason and what-have-you, that the Nation as a whole was 
as yet unaware of the enormous problem created by our urban civili- 
zation and that it had been somewhat neglected. 

Senator Humrurey. Thank you very much, Mayor Dilworth. 

I will now ask to be pl: aced in the record the communication of 
county officials addressed to Senator McClellan, the chairman of the 
Government Operations Committee. 

The letter indicates the desire or the disappointment of the Na- 
tional Association of County Officials on S. 1431. 
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Senator Clark has already indicated that that omission wag jp. 
advertent and that he wishes to modify the bill to provide for inely. 
sion of their membership. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COUNTY OFFICIALS, 
Washington, D.C., July 22, 1959. 
Re hearings before Subcommittee on Reorganization and International Orgap. 
izations on 8. 1451. 
Senator JoHN L. McCLELLAN, 
Chairman, Senate Government Operations Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR McCLELLAN: The convening of the 23d annual conference of 
the National Association of County Officials (NACO), in Detroit, Mich., makes 
it impossible for a representative of this association to appear before a subcom- 
mittee of your Committee on Government Operations for the purpose of testifying 
on 8. 1431, a bill to provide for the establishment of a Commission on Metropol- 
itan Problems. However, Mr. Chairman, we are vitally interested in the subject 
legislation and respectfully request that the following brief statement be received 
and printed with the record of the hearings on S. 1431. 

While this association, representing nearly 6,000 elected and appointed county 
officials in 47 States, believes that the greatest immediate need of local govern- 
ments is for the creation of a permanent Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations with all levels of government fairly and adequately repre. 
sented (and NACO has so testified on bills in this Congress which would create 
such an advisory body), we nevertheless feel that the creation of a metropolitan 
study commission would assist greatly in meeting and overcoming many vexatious 
metropolitan problems. There is certainly a desperate and seemingly insatiable 
need for research and study in coming to grips with the problems of the exploding 
metropolis. 

However, if this Congress does establish a Commission on Metropolitan Prob- 
lems we seriously urge that all levels of government affected by the metropolitan 
problem have adequate representation. Surely, counties are greatly affected by 
the problems of the sprawling, growing metropolis. Therefore, any solution to 
metropolitan area problems must depend on county action. For this reason, 
Mr. Chairman, we are disappointed to note an omission in S. 1431 fatal to the 
achievement of its avowed objectives—the failure to provide for county repre- 
sentation. 

¥ederal, State, and municipal governments are afforded adequate representa- 
tion on the Commission which would be established under S. 1481, but county 
government, without whose interest and action broad metropolitan area problems 
“an never be solved, is unwisely and unfairly ignored. 

NACO feels that it is imperative that the Commission succeed in its objectives. 
For that reason, Mr. Chairman, we respectfully urge that county government 
have at least two representatives on the Commission. In this regard, it should 
be noted that on the House side, Congressman Bentley has introduced H.R. 
7282, a bill likewise creating a Commission on Metropolitan Problems. Mr. 
Bentley’s bill wisely recognized the indispensable role of counties in any study 
group of this kind by providing for representation of counties by two county 
legislative officials and two county administrative officials. 

Your consideration of the foregoing recommendation is sincerely appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
BernNarv F*, HILLENBRAND, 
Executive Director. 


Senator Humpnurey. Thank you very much, Mayor Dilworth. 

It has been nice having you here and we want to congratulate you 
on a good job. 

The next witness is Mayor Ben West, of Nashville, Tenn. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. BEN WEST, MAYOR, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Mr. West. Mr. Chairman, I have filed a statement here for the 
consideration of the committee and because of the lateness of the hour, 


| will not read it. . : | | 
Senator Humpurey. It will be put into the record at this point. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF BEN WEST, MAYOR OF NASHVILLE, TENN., ON BEHALF OF THE 
AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, my nume is Ben West. I am 
the mayor of Nashville, Tenn. I am appearing before you today, both for my 
own city of Nashville and on behalf of the American Municipal Association. I 
had the honor of serving as president of the American Municipal Association 
during 1957, on the executive committee in 1958, and this year I am chairman 
of the association’s resolutions committee. 

At the association’s most recent American Municipal Congress, held in Boston 
last December, the membership approved a policy statement relating to metro- 
politan problems—parts of which I should like to read to you now, as I believe 
them to be pertinent to these hearings. 


“METROPOLITAN PROBLEMS 


“Approximately three-fifths of our expanding population is concentrated in 
173 metropolitan areas. These include territory in 42 States and the District 
of Columbia. In these areas people constantly are migrating across the core- 
city boundaries into the suburbs. At the same time, newcomers are establish- 
ing homes, businesses, and factories just beyond the boundaries of the central 
cities. Both types of movement have brought with them a demand for a high 
level of municipal-type services. The overall result is commonly referred to as 
the metropolitan problem. Actually, this is a series and combination of major 
problems. These include (1) jurisdictional limitations or other inadequacies of 
existing governmental organizations, (2) area-wide service and control deficien- 
cies, (3) financial inequities, inequalities, and weaknesses, and (4) difficulties 
in or lack of popular control of governments in the area. 

“Local government in many such areas has responded to the challenge with 
bold new experiments. Special districts, cooperative metropolitan planning, 
intergovernmental contracting for services, consolidated city-county govern- 
ment, and other devices are being tried. Currently under study are several 
proposals to create general metropolitan units or federations of existing local 
governments. 

“As the national organization representing nearly 13,000 municipal govern- 
ments, the American Municipal Association encourages these experiments in 
the belief that the solution to metropolitan problems requires new concepts in 
local government organization, functions, and finances. At the same time it 
believes that, although this may not be feasible for some cities, intelligent and 
timely use of the annexation device, State laws permitting, coupled with some 
realinement of functions between cities and counties and with proper safe- 
guards against unsound incorporation of new cities, may yet prove the best 
solution in many, perhaps most, metropolitan areas. Im any event, such an 
approach can be developed into an effective preventative.” 

As it now becoming widely recognized, in part evidenced by the hearings 
being conducted by you gentlemen today, metropolitan area problems are also 
the concern of State and Federal Government. 

State government, with its constitutional and statutory responsibility for 
distribution of functions and powers to various units, has a vital stake. 

The American Municipal Association welcomes the interest of the Congress 
as evidenced by the measures now being considered concerning the Nation’s 
urban areas. One reason is because we believe the existence of a study com- 
mission on metropolitan areas will contribute materially to the development 
of a long-needed Federal urban policy that spells out in broad terms the manner 
in which the programs of the Federal Government affecting the Nation’s urban 
4reas can be related and coordinated so as to further promote the sound, orderly, 
and economic growth of those areas. 
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Federal concern for the future growth and development of metropolitan areas 
is warranted by their very size and scope and their impact on the Nation.. [ft is 
within the metropolitan areas that most of the Nation’s productive capacity js 
located. I believe it is an inescapable conclusion that the manner in which the 
metropolitan areas continue to grow and the pattern of their growth will have a 
critical bearing on the Nation’s future economic growth. 

Metropolitan areas frequently transcend State boundaries and continue ty 
grow in total disregard of all corporate limits. Many of the most pressing 
problems attendant to this growth are beyond the power of local governments 
to solve alone, and are also well beyond the demonstrated capacity of the State 
to deal with effectively. 

Also such a study commission could encourage the development of additiong) 
ways and means of handling such problems as water pollution, air pollution, 
land use control, housing, urban renewal, and transportation—either individy. 
ally or as a group on a metropolitan area basis. I would like to emphasize 
here that by handling I mean the study and analysis of the specific needs, the 
cost to each community involved and the kind of organization by which each 
problem might be most effectively solved. 

The Federal Government could, on the basis of the studies proposed to be 
conducted by the metropolitan study commission, devise positive ways and 
means of encouraging local governments to work together effectively toward 
the solution of their common and pressing problems without sacrificing their 
sense of community responsibility or their ability to control their own affairs, 

As some of you may know, the city of Nashville has had some experience 
in attempting to create one government for the Nashville-Davidson County 
metropolitan area. Our effort to create metro for the area proved, unfortunately 
I think, a failure. However, it did make very clear to me and I believe to most 
of the other individuals who were involved in the effort that metro government 
can only be developed successfully on the basis of an intimate knowledge of 
the unique conditions, both social and economic, that exist in that particular 
area. I don’t believe you can generalize about how one area can best achieve 
metro government nor do I believe it is true that one form of metro government 
which has proved successful in one area is necessarily good for another area. 

What happened in Nashville was briefly as follows: 

The proposed metropolitan charter for Nashville and Davidson County was 
drafted by a charter commission, appointed pursuant to the provisions of the 
enabling act. A preliminary draft was formulated and presented to the public 
in one of the most intense publicity campaigns ever witnessed locally. 

Practically every civic organization endorsed it, all the newspapers were 
enthusiastically in favor of it. The chamber of commerce, trades and labor 
council, radio and TV stations wrote about it and plugged it at every opportunity. 

Public hearings were held by the commission. Everyone who desired was given 
the chance to be heard. A speakers’ bureau was formed and speakers furnished 
to all organizations requesting information on the subject. 

Those suggestions raised which were deemed meritorious were incorporated 
in the revised and final version of the charter as submitted to referendum. 

Opposition was spearheaded by rural groups, and their campaign was cen- 
tered principally in the very late stages just before the referendum. 

The referendum vote was held on June 17, 1958. The voters of both city and 
county must favor before adoption. The people of Nashville voted in favor of 
the adoption by a substantial majority. The county residents defeated it over- 
whelmingly. Sic semper metro. 

Finally, the Federal Government could, through the vehicle of such a study 
commission, bring a degree of objectivity into the problem of metropolitan gov- 

ernment and metropolitan problems which has heretofore been for the most part 
absent. It could also make a great and lasting contribution to solution of many 
urban problems by promoting the coordination between Federal agencies whose 
programs affect local governments. 

Also, the time has come for the Federal Government to start considering the 
metropolitan area as an entity in its handling of its grant-in-aid programs, For 
example, many city-based institutions such .as hospitals and airports serve 
large population groups in wide geographic areas, and the fact certainly ought 
to be recognized in establishing allocation formulas for Federal grants-in-aid for 
these programs. 

Our future as a Nation and as a world leader will depend to a large extent 
on our ability to handle the tremendous problems of domestic growth and de 
velopment now facing us. Most of our population growth, and hence our eco- 
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nomic growth, will take place within metropolitan areas. We are not now, 
ynfortunately, handling current growth with effectiveness and dispatch. The 
ereation of a study commission could bring the great resources of the Federal 
government to bear and could mean earlier and more effective action. We 
think it would, and we urge you to recommend the creation of such a commis- 
sion to your colleagues in the Senate. 

Mr. West. There are one or two comments I would like to make. 

J am very much encouraged this morning at the hearing to hear 
the statements of some of these Senators because when I arrived in 
Washington yesterday, I was pretty much in a gloomy attitude. 

The Presidential veto of the airport bill in effect:stated that airports 
are the responsibility of local governments. Also the Presidential 
yeto of the urban renewal bill with its erroneous assumption showing 
the glaring lack of knowledge of the actualities, and the rumor that 
cities are going to be cut out of the highway program. 

All of these matters, it seems to me, point unerringly to the tre- 
mendous need for Senator Clark’s bill being enacted. 

Mayor Dilworth talked about the State legislatures. I traveled 
from one end of this country to another as the president of the Amer- 
ian Municipal Association a year or so ago, and let me assure the 
committee that I found that every State legislature in every State, 
without exception, according to the opinions of municipal officials 
are rurally dominated and rurally controlled. 

In December we adopted at our meeting in Boston a policy state- 
ment, which is included in the written statement I have filed here, 
wherein we had a figure of 173 metropolitan areas, and we want to 
amend that to 188, showing this committee that the metropolitan areas 
inthis country are growing by leaps and bounds in this great popula- 
tion explosion that we are experiencing. 

It is not only growing in the East where my good friend, Mayor 
Dilworth, has his problems as other officials, but we have our problems 
inthe South. In the South the metropolitan areas are growing by 
leaps and bounds. A number of them are doing that, and I happen 
to represent one that is. 

Now there has been no reapportionment in my State, although the 
State constitution requires it, for 50 years—1901 was our last one, 
58 years ago. 

Let me say this to the committee just as an interesting sidelight. 
One county in our State which has a population of 3,948, we checked 
with the State agricultural department and it has 4,739 pigs, 8,611 
cows and calves, and if you add the people, the pigs, and cows all to- 
gether, the pigs and cows in that county are better represented in the 
legislature than thousands of human beings in the city of Nashville. 

I noticed with interest the chairman’s comment about some of the 
farm groups concerned with the statements of the mayors. 

Let me assure the farm groups that we hope they will consider 
their customers, and their customers are the people of this country 
and the people of this country live in the cities and urban areas, and 
itis going to be more and more so. 

I am here today to send up a Macedonian cry for consideration of 
some of our problems in these great metropolitan areas. 

I would like to add my voice as a southern mayor to those of my 
colleagues in support of this legislation. 
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I am also in favor of the legislation on the intergovernmental pic. 
ture also, but that will not do this job here, in my opinion, if I may adq 
that. 

Senator Humeurey. Thank you very much, Mr. Mayor. We ap 
very pleased to have you here. You represent a great organization, 

I want to personally compliment you on your splendid leadershj 
in the American Municipal Association. It has not gone unnoticed 
may Tadd. You have done an excellent job. 

Mr. West. ‘Thank you very much. 

Senator Humpurey. We have with us Senator Vance Hartke. 


STATEMENT OF HON. VANCE HARTKE, U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF INDIANA 


Senator Harrke. Senator Humphrey, if it is all right I will submit 
my statement in support of the bill. 

Senator Humenurey. Yes, indeed. 

Senator Harrxe. I count it a real privilege to have an opportunity 
to appear before this committee to state briefly some of the reasons 
why I am so strongly in favor of this bill to establish a national] 
study commission on metropolitan problems. 

In the first place, I am for this proposal because America’s cities are 
in trouble—deep trouble. The recent newspaper accounts of the meet- 
ing of the U.S. conference of mayors in Los Angeles serves to illus- 
trate this point. There are many reasons why the cities are in trouble, 
We know what some of them are, and we have ideas as to what might 
be done about them. But the problem, as a whole, is so vast in scope 
and beset with so many complicating factors that there are no simple 
answers. A doctor does not undertake to treat a patient until the 
necessary tests have been made and the diagnosis has been completed. 
Similarly, in dealing with our social and political ills, it is necessary 
to obtain the facts before undertaking to prescribe treatment. 

[ support this proposal for a so-called mixed commission to study 
the problems of our metropolitan areas because I believe that, at this 
time, we are not in a position to go further. There have been, for 
example, a number of bills introduced in recent sessions calling for 
the establishment of a department of urban affairs. As a matter of 
fact, one was introduced last year by the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Clark (author of the bill now under consideration), 
another only last week by the Senator from New York, Mr. Keating. 
It is my understanding that the Senator from Pennsylvania is back- 
ing the present proopsal, not because he thinks the department. pro- 

posal is undesirable or may not ultimately be adopted, but because— 
as of now—we simply do not know how such a department should be 
set up and what duties and responsibilities should be assigned to it. 

With that in view, I fully concur. As a former mayor myself, I 
realize full well that our urban areas have no monopoly on many of 
their most serious problems. Some of these problems are financial; 
certainly they have no monopoly on those. Some involve physical 
facilities for supplying the needs of people—housing, public works 
{including water supply and sewage treatment and disposal), and 
mass transit facilities to relieve the pressure on traffic-clogged streets 
and on downtown parking facilities. Some are governmental, in- 
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duding the organizational problems involved in securing the adoption 
of uniform policies in individual metropolitan areas, and uniform 
forcement of these policies, once adopted, in the dozens, scores, and 


| ven hundreds of separate and independent political subdivisions, 


ach intensely jealous in maintaining its own powers and prerogatives, 
Many of these problems are serious, or have serious implications, in 
nonurban areas. 

Where does one draw the line between urban and rural? How, even 


. decide what to do with housing and s clearance . 
does one decide what to d th housing and slum clearance (there 


are rural slums as well as urban), highways, problems of water pollu- 


| tin and water supply, all of which affect urban and nonurban areas 


alike? It is my view that a comprehensive study of the whole field of 
urban and metropolitan area problems would help us, not only to 
identifiy what the problems are but to supply a factual basis upon 
which we could proceed to deal with them in a constructive manner. 
The cold statistics which describe the scope and extent of the trend 
toward urbanization in this country provide a compelling reason for 


| taking favorable action on this bill. I am not going to take up the 


time of the committee with still another recital of the figures on popu- 
lation growth, or population shifts, either those which have already 
taken place or those which are anticipated. These matters, I contend, 
are & proper concern of the Federal Government, as well as of the 
municipalities, the States, and other local units. There have been 
times in the past when the Federal Government viewed the problems 
of these units with supreme indifference. I have been told of a Mem- 
ber of Congress from, my own State who, a number of years ago, 
speaking with great emotion and with tremors in his voice, proclaimed 
that “We are opposed to the Federal Government doing things for 
the States.” And I suppose he might have added, and probably in- 
tended to include, the cities. 

No section of country or segment of the population can afford to be 
winterested in or indifferent to the problems of other sections or other 
sgments. The Central Government is the Government of all the 
people. It has a definite responsibility for assisting States, metropol- 
itan areas, and other local units in the solution of problems whose 
magnitude exceeds their individual capacities and resources. This 
alone, it seems to me, would provide ample justification for congres- 
sional approval of S. 1431, and for Federal sponsorship and financing 
of the study of metropolitan area problems which it contemplates. 

As a former mayor, I am interested in what Mayor West had to 
say. I am also a member of the American Municipal Association. 
A few years ago Mayor West sent a delegation up to Evansville and 
suggested that we should move down to Nashville. I am glad he was 
here today to give us a contrary view. 

I know you, Senator Humphrey, visited with us in the city of 
Evansville. We were delighted to have you there. We showed you 
the fine parts of our city and we tried to make your visit a very 
hospitable one. 

We cannot continue to do this if the efforts are not being made to 
help make it possible for the cities to make it possible to help them- 
selves. 

Senator Humpnurey. Thank you, Senator. We are glad to have 
you, the former mayor of Evansville and now the distinguished junior 
Senator from Indiana. . 
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We also have with us Mr. Raymond Vernon, of Harvard Univyep. 
sity and I understand that Mr. Vernon out of the kindness of his heart 
and his general spirit of tolerance has decided to just file his State. 
ment. Is that correct? 


STATEMENT OF RAYMOND VERNON, HARVARD UNIVERSItTy 


Mr. Vernon. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. That was not diff. 
cult to do since everything I had planned to say has been said g 
much better this morning. 

Senator Humpnrey. I am not sosure of that. 

Mr. Vernon. I will content myself with submitting the state. 
ment for the record. 

(The statement of Mr. Vernon is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY RAYMOND VERNON ON §S. 1431 


My name is Raymond Vernon. I am the director of the New York Metropoli- 
tan region study, a study being done by the Harvard Graduate School of Pyp. 
lic Administration for the Regional Plan Association in New York. For the 
past 3 years, while trying to understand how the New York area is likely to 
develop over the next two or three decades, I have done a considerable amount 
of worrying and writing about the future development of the Nation’s metropol- 
itan areas as a whole. Asa result, I am satisfied about two things: First, the 
problems which these areas are generating will provide one of the great na. 
tional headaches of the next generation. Second, the Federal Government cap. 
not remain aloof from these problems; indeed the Federal Government is al- 
ready involved in them up to the hilt. Accordingly, I am appearing here today 
in a personal capacity to support 8. 1481. 


THE PATTERNS 


Since most of us live in metropolitan areas, we start with a considerapie 
familiarity with what is going on inside these areas. Still, I think it may 
help a little to indicate some of the critical developments. 

First of all, the older portions of most of these metropolitan areas are losing 
in population. If we look at the older sections of such central cities as Boston, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, New York, Baltimore, Detroit, and San Francisco, it 
is perfectly clear that a major population decline is going on. And it is a de- 
cline that cannot be explained altogether by demolitions or by the conversions 
of property to nonresidential uses. One of the things that is happening is that 
the grown-up children of city dwellers are refusing to live in the outworn, 
obsolescent housing which their parents occupy; they are looking for better 
housing in the suburbs and finding it. As a result, the size of the average fam- 
ily in the cities is shrinking and the age of city dwellers is increasing relative 
to the rest of the country. 

The 1960 census promises to provide some mild surprises to many of the old 
cities of the Nation. In the past most of these cities managed to show a net 
growth in population—the result of a balance between the decline of the older 
neighborhoods and the growth of the newer ones within the city. Sut today 
the older neighborhoods are the dominant ones for many central cities, and 
they are not offset by growth elsewhere. So we can look for a comparatively 
new phenomenon in American local government. More and more of the old 
cities will show population declines; more and more, they will be the reposi- 
tories of those who are prepared to live in obsolescent housing—the lower in- 
come groups and the older citizens of the country. 

At the same time, the older cities are beginning to show a decline in jobs—in 
retail jobs, of course, as their populations stagnate or decline; and in mant- 
facturing jobs, as well, as businessmen look for newer structures and more 
spacious sites in the open suburban areas. 

This picture is not unrelieved by some countertendencies. In the very core 
of these central cities, deep down in the downtown areas, some growth is going 
on. The number of people working in offices in the United States is growing 
and will continue to grow. For good reasons, much of this office activity prefers 
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a downtown location. This downtown growth has been coupled with an in- 
erease in high-rise, high-priced dwellings close by some of our downtown areas. 
Manhattan’s middle East Side, Boston’s Back Bay, Philadelphia’s Rittenhouse 
Square, and similar areas elsewhere have shown some vitality as a result. But 
we must recognize that this kind of activity is limited to a minuscule portion 
of the old cities and will remain so limited. Out beyond the central business 
district, in the endless miles of builtup neighborhoods that some of us call the 
“grey areas,” the rot goes on unchecked. 

‘The suburban portions of our great metropolitan areas, meanwhile, have 
peen having their own problems. In some cases, these problems bear a consider- 
able resemblance to those of the central cities. Some of these so-called suburbs, 
such as Camden, Newark, and Lowell, are cities in their own right, with the 
same problems of obsolescence as the central cities nearby. Others suffer from 
the fact that they are so new ; all at once, Suburban communities that had thought 
of themselves as semirural are being asked to provide the streets, schools, police, 
water, and sewage which urban living demands. And because the young couples 
who fill these raw suburban towns are settling on the land at densities of 5,000 
to the square mile rather than 50,000 or 100,000, some of the capital costs of public 
facilities such as water mains and roads for the average family are even larger 
than in the crowded cities. 

THE PROBLEMS 


While this brief sketch is hardly a complete analysis of what has been happen- 
ing inside the Nation’s big metropolitan areas, it may be enough to suggest the 
nature of the problems. 

First of all, there is the question of the recapture and reuse of the hundreds of 
square miles of space in our cities which are encumbered by wornout housing 
and outmoded factories and which promise te be more and more neglected and 
underused in the decades ahead. It would be best if the normal market forces 
of our private economy were to handle the conversion job in the ordinary course; 
put I think it can be shown that this is not going to happen. It would be 
second best if the cities could handle the problem on their own; but if my guess 
is right, many of the cities are going to be faced with a shrinking tax base 
and with no chance of reducing their services at anything like the same rate. 
Besides, the new uses to which such recaptured land should be put may well be 
of the sort which no city could sponsor or underwrite. Some of these city 
areas, built at high densities for a horse-trolley era, should probably be re- 
designed for fewer people and more open space. But in how many cities could 
officials initiate and finance such a move? 

Then there is the old tough question of passenger transportation. The per- 
sistent vitality of the downtown districts of some of our biggest cities is at once a 
boon and a problem for the metropolitan areas in which those downtown districts 
arefound. The people who work in these districts have to be hauled daily between 
home and work. And each year, the average home is getting a little further from 
downtown, adding to the length of the daily haul. Today, a considerable part 
of the commuting to downtown starts at points outside the city, outside the reach 
of the city jurisdiction. So today, the question of commuting is a metropolitan 
area problem, not a city problem. 

Jach year, the forces which are creating a crisis in passenger transportation 
promise to grow a little stronger. Commuting trips, on the average, will grow 
longer and will involve more local jurisdictions. The business of the suburban rail 
lines and the subways should grow even less profitable, on the whole; offpeak 
volumes and weekend traffic will persist in shrinking and costs should increase 
faster than fares. 

It is easy enough to expand the list of problems which the metropolitan areas 
face. Water pollution and air pollution promise to grow worse before they 
are better, and such pollution is peculiarly indifferent to political boundaries. 
Water supply is a problem which is sometimes indifferent to political boundaries 
as Well, 

Granted that these are problems, why should the Federal Government concern 
itself with them? First of all, as we have already pointed out, these problems are 
no respecter of local political boundaries. They encompass groups of municipali- 
ties and counties without regard to their political limits. And, as often as not, 
aproblem area is found straddling one or more State lines. 

In the New York area, it is almost useless to think of transportation, water 
pollution, or air pollution unless one is willing to blanket portions of three 
States—New Jersey, New York, and Connecticut—in his thinking. In the 
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Philadelphia area, the problems of the metropolis straddle portions of | $TAT 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware. In the St. Louis area, Missouri ‘a 
Indiana are involved. In the Kansas City area, it is Kansas and Missouri he 
are concerned. In the Chicago case, one has to worry about portions of Indi ~ 
Illinois, and Wisconsin. And so on. “ana, Mi 
The second kind of reason for Federal interest in the problems I have just | (reel 
described has to do with the fact that the Federal Government is alreag a t 
volved in these problems, willy-nilly. In fact, one may say that some ee in | diate 
of the problems we have talked about are the result of Federal programs, Des | We 





For | 





instance, the policy of the FHA in stressing the financing of one-family hom are 2 
has probably speeded the exodus of populations from the old cities, This oo such 
surely not an intended consequence of the program, but it was probably a : lg rt 
sequence, nonetheless. ~ |— 
The Federal public housing and title I programs are producing another impact m an 
on metropolitan growth—again, probably unwittingly. By working through | brarl 


local governments, these programs require each jurisdiction to look at its hous. the te 
ing problem without much regard for the needs of the metropolitan area gg Th 
whole. Meanwhile, the low-income groups for whom these programs are de Se 
signed have no such narrow outlook. Commonly, these groups are followin me 
the outward movement of their jobs from the old central cities to almost-as-ai gest 
suburban cities. Perhaps new low-rent public housing should not be in the ] wa 
neighborhoods of the old slums at all; with low-income jobs moving outward f} ht 
to the suburbs, it could well be that the slums razed in one jurisdiction shoyjg 5 
be replaced by low-income housing in another. But the Federal housing pro- 
gram, unwittingly and—it may be—unwisely, tends to produce another regylt sum 
The hand of the Federal Government is affecting the shape of the metropolis Mi 
in other ways as well. The Federal highway program will probably have more (T 
impact on the growth patterns of the metropolitan areas of the country than follo 
any other single force. Its impact will be expressed in many ways. As new . 
radial highways probe into the countryside, they will pull more space into the 
ambit of the urban developer, and will speed the outmovement of populations, 
Roads of this sort will also cut further into the offpeak business of the mags 
transit facilities and will create even greater pressures for parking space ip Mr 
cities. Whether or not they will help solve one of the big urban transportation Amer 
problems of the future—how to get from a home in one suburb to a job ip ratio 
another suburb—depends on how they are designed. Still, a Federal Govern- the e 
ment which pretended that metropolitan development was not its problem could | We 
also pretend that it did not need to take such questions into account in laying speci 
out its roads. orovi 
What my observations come to is this: Our metropolitan growth problems are | a 
serious and promise to get more so. The nature of our metropolitan problems ioe 
is such that they straddle State and local boundaries, embracing areas which Th 
make them a problem of Federal concern. And indeed, the Federal Govern wise 
ment’s operations are already having an impact on these problems, helping comp 
them in some ways, exacerbating them in others, without much conscious policy comn 
or design. The question is not whether the Federal Government should concern | gp | 
itself with these issues. It is rather whether that concern should be framed ye 
wisely and consciously or whether it should he the blind and haphazard conse io 
quence of the impact of half a dozen different Federal programs. | 


Senator Humpnrey. You are certainly a highly respected expert | sbie 
in these matters and we are extremely grateful for your interest. = 
I understand that you do support the Clark bill. 


Sratt 


Mr. Vernon. That is correct, sir. fere 
Senator Humrnrey. Do you feel that it is needed now and imme- | tive 
diately ? T 


Mr. Vernon. Well, if time allowed I could elaborate on the siz 
of the problems that this Commission would have to deal with. They 
are enormous and they are growing and will continue to grow and! 


think a commission of this sort is indispensable. Mr. ( 
Senator Humpnrey. Thank you. sir. ° Cows 
We also have with us Germaine Krettek, the director of the Wash- = 


ington office of the American Library Association, and understand yp, 
that she would like to include that statement in the record. pose 
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' sfATEMENT OF GERMAINE KRETTEK, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON 
OFFICE, AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Miss Kretrex. Yes, the statement was prepared by Mr. Emerson 
Greenaway, director of the Free Library of Philadelphia and imme- 
diate past president of the American Library Association. 

We have supported Senator Clark’s bill wholeheartedly because we 
gre aware that libraries in urban centers face these same problems 
such as transportation, taxation, and others. We would like to sup- 

rt the Senator’s amendment that he proposed this morning, that 
inany proposed study under a commission, that the problems of li- 

| braries be specifically included since libraries are a basic agency in 
the total educational picture. 
| Thank you. 

Senator Humpurey. I thank you and I fully concur in the sug- 

tion including the libraries and the problems relating to them and 
[ want to compliment the American Library Association for being 
right on the job. 

am sorry I didn’t get over to your conference here earlier this 
summer. 

Miss KretreK. We missed you and are sorry you could not join us. 

(The statement of Mr. Emerson Greenaway, previously referred to, 


| follows :) 


SfaATEMENT OF Mr. EMERSON GREENAWAY, DIRECTOR OF THE FREE LIBRARY OF 
PHILADELPHIA, ON S. 1431 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as a representative of the 
American Library Association and the immediate past president of that organi- 
| gation, I should like to endorse the objectives of S. 1431, a bill to provide for 
| the establishment of a Commission on Metropolitan Problems. 

We believe that the work to be carried out by this Commission should include 

specifically a full and complete investigation and study of the problems of 
| providing adequate public and school library services in our metropolitan 
| areas, including those services which transcend State jurisdictions, with particu- 
lar reference to the management, support, and use of metropolitan units. 
The problem is two-fold: First it is not only financially impossible, but un- 


| wise to build up large reference and extensive nonfiction collections which are 


comparable to those found in large city libraries, for use by the small peripheral 
communities; second, no plan has yet been evolved to reimburse the city library 
for the costs of reference services given to nonresidents and hence nontax- 
payers. ‘There is an increasing need for the answer to these two problems, 
among others. 

The American Library Association, therefore, wholeheartedly endorses the 
objectives of S. 1431 and urges that in any study made of the problems of metro- 
politan areas, problems of libraries be given specific consideration. 


Senator Humpurey. We also have a statement from the U.S. Con- 
ference of Mayors signed by the general counsel and one by the execu- 
tive director. 

These statements will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 

U.S. CONFERENCE OF MAYORS, 
Washington, D.C., July 21, 1959. 
Mr. GLENN K. SHRIVER, 
— on Government Operations, New Senate Office Building, Washington, 
Dear Mr. Suriver: Enclosed herewith are two copies of the communication of 


March 17 with reference to the Metropolitan Area Problems Commission pro- 
posed by Senator Clark in S. 1431. These communications and our attachment 
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are the matters you discussed with me this morning on the telephone, Inas. 
much as we already have a limited supply of this material in our files we are 
unable to furnish sufficient copies for each member of the committee. I hope the 
two which are enclosed together with the one you have will meet your needs, 

Mayor Richardson Dilworth, of Philadelphia, vice president of the pg 
Conference of Mayors, will testify in support of S. 1431 on Friday, July % 
Inasmuch as Mayor Dilworth will also be appearing before the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee on the President’s veto of S. 57, the Urban Renewal ani 
Housing bill, I would anticipate his availability in your hearing room by 1 
o’clock. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN J. GUNTHER, General Counsel, 


THE U.S. CONFERENCE OF MAyors, 
Washington, D.C., March 17, 1959. 


METROPOLITAN AREA PROBLEMS 


Deark Mayor: Yesterday afternoon Senator Joseph S. Clark, former mayor of 
Philadelphia, introduced a bill, 8S. 1431, to establish a National Commission oy 
Metropolitan Area Problems. Under the proposal an 18-member Commission 
would conduct a “systematic study on a nationwide basis on how to deal with 
metropolitan area problems” and report its findings to the President by February 
1, 1961. 

The membership of the Commission would be made up of six Representatives 
and six Senators, four from the majority and two from the minority party; six 
presidential appointees, two persons from the executive branch of government, 
two Governors (one of each party) and two mayors (one of each party). 

The establishment of a Federal Commission on Metropolitan Area Problems js 
clearly consistent with the program and policies of the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors. At the 1958 annual conference in Miami Beach last September a 
resolution was adopted calling for a complete study and examination of the 
problems growing out of the Nation’s increasing urbanization. Senator Clark's 
bill merits the support of those who would seek solutions to the problems of 
metropolitan areas. Therefore, I urge that you tell your delegation in the 
Senate and House of your interest in S. 1431. 

So that you might have the fullest possible information on this very important 
proposal, I have had the statement Senator Clark made in the Senate upon intro- 
duction of S. 1431 and the bill itself reproduced. This material is enclosed 
herewith. 

With best personal wishes always, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry R. Betrers, Executive Director, 


[Congressional Record, Mar. 16, 1959] 
METROPOLITAN PROBLEMS 


(Statement of Senator Joseph S. Clark, of Pennsylvania, on the introduction of 
S. 1431, to provide for the establishment of a Commission on Metropolitan 
Area Problems) 


Mr. CLarK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFrFIcER. The Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CuarkK. A short time ago I sent to the desk, for appropriate reference, 
a bill to provide for the establishment of a Commission on Metropolitan Prob- 
lems. 

Sixty percent of all Americans live in metropolitan areas. That means more 
than 100 million individuals. 

If Census Bureau forecasts are correct, the population of this country, now 
175 million, will double within the lifetime of most people now living. There 
is every reason to believe that the percentage of those living in metropolitan 
areas will increase. Indeed, it is likely that by the year 2000 more than 3H 
million Americans will be living in such areas. 

Already our cities and suburbs are expanding into the countryside at a rapid 
rate. Already they are merging with one another. Already one vast metro- 
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politan area stretches along the Atlantic seaboard, embracing parts of 11 States 
yd the District of Columbia. 

ur. President, 2 years ago the New York Times published an excellent series 
of articles analyzing the problems created by the explosive growth of metro- 

itan areas. In that series it listed 24 standard metropolitan areas which in 
rality constitute a single metropolis reaching from Massachusetts to Virginia 
gad including 27 million people. 

J ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, that this list of eastern seaboard 
yetropolitan areas, with their 1950 populations, printed in the New York Times 
of January 27, 1957, may appear in the Record at this point in my remarks: 


Sa-Lawrence-Haverhill, Mass..................--~........-.-+. 340, 906 
poston ----------~----~---~-~--~--~~-~---~--~--------------------- 2, 558, 581 
ee New BeatorG, MAR... nc<casccene new n nme miei 278, 247 
enenee, Bel... enn nee nnn een enn en neenceens 775, 985 
IN TER AOU wt ot avec tn oveyen dips einomng dates mem nda a aca anand 332, 261 
igegfeld-Holyoke, Mass..._......_........--...-.-~--....-....- 407, 255 
SS PAD pcre seen nbn witsiwsiirciresnn pasinpe qn mamas ctceainen inion iseninmmniniticieaibitoeigéial 358, 081 
UT os xO i i i inno ic link ep acca ge 154, 656 
SEER GRL TERETE BLOR, «OOD a itaseieincnirsireicd tier cinticnicmenenne i eterna aieailine 146, 983 
I eID cic isin consi ccs nbigimmennnpnninenneintarasninninsnianiaciabaliibsdngllngaiildi 264, 622 
IE, «SPI cence eo nicsawmererenctaseunecenioninanenneceaptsetinn asian enaninepiidelgenildelien 258, 137 
SERS ONM OU MM AIS, GID Rc cp a ec pins epee vac eens nok aaa 196, 023 
POraenOrGneasl INOW: JOYSOY =< <2 nin dn ics neneeamecinameel 12, 911, 994 
sib tii in since los nega haan neil sen ape De eats s 229, 781 
NN EAI a ss sa sn sp Sy a een snag gc oeda SA eae ee 132, 399 
rn ION IN? ON RROD inact a ai cen dialer gh ic teeta 437, 824 
Nn Bet a iho Sees ca linn jh ig el pedo eee ae 3, 671, 048 
RO a Sig cr sg chee ei ab mechs nag it op talon 255, 740 
Ue SM hs ns nt seit ctu Wines Dlleasa lgiacaia ee ge alana ni ata 234, 717 
TN RIN stan basics cen nda cin ee Qala ue ci ce a ecemeenene ae eG aaa 292, 241 
aia iss encase Sg atone tan aac US pv aes a tata 202, 737 
aa I al a BN re a as co lel 268, 387 
I ON i iid Naas cach baie me aot npaneneise lie Senile lca it 1, 337, 373 
RAIN CO aed es Sa ccna snleel ia a We aniiabea ea siphcged aeatlal det 1, 464, 089 

is ea si a sn eed agian ices oa on iment iia a 27, 510, 067 


Mr. CLarK. Mr. President, the New York Times article explains that an 
whan region is defined as an expanse in which two or more standard metro- 
plitan areas overlap or adjoin. A standard metropolitan area consists of a 
county containing at least one city of 50,000 or more population, or several 
adjoining counties containing such cities. 

As defined by the Census Bureau, it includes also “contiguous counties if, 
according to certain criteria, they are essentially metropolitan in character and 
wcially and economically integrated with the central city.” 

An exception was made for New England, where the Census Bureau defines 
imetropolitan area in terms of towns and cities instead of counties. 

Under these terms, the great eastern seaboard region is technically two 
whan regions, with the Boston-centered cluster of metropolitan areas, from 
Haverhill to Worcester, a separate urban region. But for all practical pur- 
poses, the eastern seaboard’s 600-mile strip is regarded as a single region. 
The article lists 17 other urban regions, with a total population in 1950 ex- 
ceeding 32 million. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that the list of 
these regions and their populations be printed in the Record at this point. 

(The 17 other urban regions, in order of size, are:) 


Chicago, Kenosha, Racine, Milwaukee___.-.___..-_..______-_______ 6, 551, 234 
Cleveland, Lorain-Elyria, Akron, Canton, Youngstown, Wheeling- 
Steubenville, Pittsburgh, Johnstown, Altoona_____-______________ 5, 833, 593 
los Angeles, San Diego, San Bernardino-Riverside________________-~ 5, 376, 407 
Ren BT ELENE,. SUIS WT, OO, CEI a is ni ciciccermethcre mins rein cniee 3, 529, 1386 
§an Francisco-Oakland, Sacramento, Stockton, San Jose___________- 3, 009, 204 
Cincinnati, Hamilton-Middletown, Dayton, Springfield__._..__.._.___- 1, 620, 599 
tel ere eer ge ae de 1, 008, 868 
OR SEE STEED 976, 052 
I al et 919, 767 
TEI: Mic SAAMI... scssisisiauninteiets binsnatisiepaniotabigeacenbiesmieiidoaamadda matin 911, 183 
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Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton, Scranton 
Utica-Rome 
Norfolk-Portsmouth, Hampton-Newport News-Warwick 
Greensboro-High Point, Winston-Salem 
Lansing, Jackson 
Raleigh, Durham 
Springfield, Decatur 


Mr. Ciark. Mr. President, the populations of all these urban regions totg 
60,196,639, according to the 1950 census. 
Nation’s 174 standard metropolitan areas. 

Since 1950 there has been an extraordinary 
additional growth in the suburban regions which are a part of these urban 
and metropolitan areas, and, consequently, during the years since the 1950 cengug 
the populations of those urban regions have grown by an additional 10 million, 

Already this explosive growth has created social, economic, and _ political 
problems which are getting out of hand. 
at Williamsburg, Va., “the needs of our cities are glaringly evident. 
action is prompt and effective, urban problems will soon almost defy solution,” 

Those, Mr. President, are words of truth; indeed, if anything, they are eon. 
I should like to stress the need for prompt and effective action, as 
advocated by the President of the United States, before these problems do get 
so definitely out of hand that their successful solution may become impossible, 

Let us consider the major metropolitan problems. 

Perhaps the most serious is transportation. 
be moved cheaply and quickly into, out of, and around our metropolitan areas? 
Millions of people must travel daily from their homes to their places of employ- 
ment and back, and must move around their home areas for dozens of other 
While mass transit and suburban rail traffic wither on the 
vine, we are committed to a vast federally sponsored urban highway program, 
with costs running in at least one instance as high as $17 million a mile. 
of that, Mr. President, $17 million to build 1 mile of a highway on the Federal 
system through a congested urban area. 
fic congestion clogs our existing urban roads and threatens the slow economic 
strangulation of our cities. 

Mr. President, those of us who live in the Greater Washington metropolitan 
area and who motor back and forth to work in the Capital during rush hours 
are keenly aware of what traffic strangulation can do to our personal convenience 
and to the business of the Government. 
Washington has no subway system and that its trolley system is quite inade 
quate to meet the needs of the community. 
the bus system, while a fine one, nevertheless, does not fully meet the needs of 
the people of this great area in their effort to go about their daily business, 
and to attend to those social and recreational activities which are a part of 
daily living. 

We are all aware of the wide range of plans for inner loops and outer loops, 
and the need to provide even more space for the automobiles while the automo- 
biles get bigger and seem sometimes to carry fewer and fewer passengers. 

We know the railroads in this area carry very little of the daily suburban 
traffic load, and bring few people in and out of downtown Washington. 
here, under our noses, in our own Nation’s Capital, a good example of the prob- 
lems of traffic control and transportation and we can observe how inadequate 
transportation is slowly strangling the life of a great city. 

Mr. President, I turn next to the major metropolitan problem of shelter. 
Thirteen million housing units which are unsafe or unsanitary are occupied 
by American families, most of them in metropolitan areas. 
spread faster than ambitious plans are able to remove them. 
industrial slums are almost as serious as those in residential districts. 

Only recently we approved what, in my judgment, is a very good housing Dill. 
It includes massive Federal assistance for our metropolitan areas. 
clearly another area where the Federal Government is already deeply involved. 
Water shortages are no longer only a 
“The day the taps run dry” is approaching for the industrial 
Northeast as well as for the Great Plains and Western States. 


The urban regions include 77 of the 
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not yet under control. Here again, Federal water development and con- 


tion is : 
gervation programs are underway on a large scale. 


These problems are of intense interest to our metropolitan areas. At the pres- 
ent time the Army Corps of Engineers is completing an intensive 3-year study 
of the all-purpose use of the waters of the Delaware River, which rises in New 
York State, forms for many miles the boundary between New Jersey and Penn- 


sylvania, and finally flows into Delaware Bay, with the State of Delaware 
abuting on its western bank. : , j 

All four of these States have a keen interest in the use of Delaware River 
water. The huge metropolitan area which stretches from ‘Trenton to south of 
Wilmington, on both sides of the Delaware River, has a particularly keen interest 
jn the proper use of Delaware River water, not only for domestic water supply 
for our cities and their populations, but also because of the enormous use which 
jg made of water for industrial purposes. 

A large part of the Delaware River is a tidal basin. Salt water and tides are 
involved all the way from the Delaware Bay up to Trenton. This is a matter of 
grave concern to the industrial and residential users of water alike. So here 
again we find the Federal Government prepared to build large dams through 
the Corps of Engineers and small dams through the Department of Agriculture. 
There is a large Federal interest in the dredging of the channel of the Delaware 
River to a depth sufficient to enable heavy oceangoing shipping to go up from 
Delaware Bay all the way to Philadelphia, and, indeed, eventually all the way 
to Trenton and to the great United States Steel Corp. plant at Morrisville, Pa., 
across the river from Trenton. We find a great Federal interest in water re- 
sources development, which is essential to the continued prosperity of that large 
metropolitan area. 

If we shift to the westren part of my State, we find the same interest in the 
all-purpose development of the Allegheny, Monongahela, and Ohio Rivers, where 
there is a never-ending threat of flood damage. The Federal Government is al- 
ready preparing to start construction of the great Kinzua Dam on the Allegheny 
River, for purposes of flood control and water supply in Pittsburgh and in the 
many other urban communities on the Allegheny River. 

These are but two examples of the great interest of our metropolitan areas 
in water resource development in general and in making certain that Federal 
participation in water resources development is coordinated with State and local 
efforts in the same field. 

Another metropolitan problem, which may seem minor to some, is that of air 
pollution. But in my own State, at Donora, and in Los Angeles in California, 
people have died from the poisonous effects of smog and air pollution. 

We already have a Federal program for research into the causes of air pollu- 
tion and methods of eliminating it. The distinguished senior Senator from 
California (Mr. Kuchel) is pressing a bill, which I have cosponsored, to obtain 
further Federal participation in the air-pollution field. Here again, the problem 
of coordinating local, State, and Federal efforts remains unsolved. 

Turning to another field, massive problems of health and welfare are straining 
State and local facilities and finances to the breaking point. Already the Fed- 
eral Government has spent billions of dollars to assist local efforts in both these 
fields. 

In the field of health I make mention only of the Hill-Burton Hospital Act, 
under which the Federal participation is substantial, and in which even greater 
Federal participation is being sought. 

In the field of welfare we are all aware of the several categories of public 
assistance under which the Federal Government picks up the larger part of the 
tab. Most of these Federal public assistance funds are being expended in 
metropolitan areas. 

I had occasion to introduce in the Senate earlier today a bill which would 
make Federal payments for assistance available to children who are unable to 
maintain a normal, healthful diet because of the breadwinner in the family is 
ummemployed. 

I turn next to the field of education. Our educational system needs drastic 
expansion. One of the major strains to which it is subjected comes from ex- 
ploding suburbs and the declining population in core cities which are the heart 
of metropolitan areas. 

As new housing developments are built in what formerly were rural areas, 
the need arises for schools. If the area has no industry within its boundaries, 
the taxes necessary to provide the schools are indeed a heavy burden on resi- 
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dential property. On the other hand, if a large industry happens to be 1 


; : : ptia 
in the area, residential property may bear a relatively low burden for thea “ 


port of schools. In the meantime, in the core area many people of Substance J cal 


have fled to the suburbs. The vacuum which they leave behind has been fillea | which 
by minority groups and lower income groups who are not able to affor th | the pri 
levy on their property which is necessary for a continued support of a first-clagy | iaterst 
school system. were D 

Last year the Federal Government embarked on a program of Federal aid to | jandin 
education. All of us are aware of the limitations in the National Defense Bip. | beet al 
eation Act. It is my hope that the Federal Government will move further jp ( eratior 
the field of education at this session of Congress. The 

In the field of education, also, it seems important that a study of the impact | severa 
of local, State, and Federal participation be made so that we may have q better | delina’ 
understanding of the way in which metropolitan areas should be able to treat | for Fe 
this important problem, and the extent to which the contributions towarg its | quency 
cost should be shared by the varying levels of government. propos 

Mr. President, in the same series of articles in the New York Times, to which | jation' 
I had occasion to refer earlier, there was printed a table showing examples of | Mr. 
growth in school costs in the suburbs of several metropolitan centers. The tabje { sield t 
shows the increases from 1945 to 1955 in population, school enrollment, ang | The 
school tax rates, and the percentage of increase in typical suburban aregs | Penns 
throughout the Nation. I ask unanimous consent that the table be printed j) | Mr- 


the Record, at this point in my remarks. whose 
whose 

Examples of growth in school costs Mr. 
a SSSSSSeeEeEeEeSeSGesH SP 
| Population | Enrollment School tax rates tant | 


| 
(per $100) Percent speak: 


ase eRe oth Fhe 8s _|__ | inerease | simila 


1945 | 1955 | 1945 | 1955 | 1945 | 1955-56 | | leader 
| | tion 1 
‘ . | | | ~ 7 set 0] 
New York suburbs: | | | | | | troub 
Carle Place, Long Island 2 1,220 | 10,400 | 174 | 2,600 $1. 10 $4.16 | IR 9 me 
Great Neck, Long Island --| 25,000 | 48,000] 3,429] 9,313 1.14 | 4.04] 2554 Ie 
Rockville Center, Long Island _- 16,000 | 22,000 | 2,600] 4,000 | 1.09 3.88 | 2560 | he ha 
Levittown, Long Island_- 721 55, 572 | 4) 14, 943 | 73 4.24 480.8 to bri 
White Plains 42, 000 53,000 | 6,240; 7,939 1. 45 1.96 | 35.2 , - 
Tenafly, N.J 2 | 8,000 | 13,000 | 1, 789 2.820 | 1, 86 | 4. 56 145.2 mitte 
Westport, Conn... ; 8, 670 16, 776 | 1, 500 3, 731 | 1.80 | 2. 50 | 38.9 Mr. 
Boston suburbs: for I 
Newton 77,257 | 86,535 | 11,194] 14,679 | o1} 1.73] oy | M2 
Dedham ....-| 16,659 | 21,450] 2,626] 3,540 1.31 2.02} 49 | had | 
Cleveland suburbs: | | | | | ast 
Parma Heights 11,330 | 22,000 3, 153 10, 078 93 | 1.79 | 92.5 7 
Garfield Heights -| 116,989 | 41,000} 2,017] 4,007 1. 67 2.09 951 | made 
Michigan suburban: School districts: | what 
Lakeview. ee 13, 053 38, 500 767 2, 208 | 91 | 1.90 | 108.8 and | 
Inkster... a 9,474 | 30,600! 1,308/ 3,925] 1.10 1.901. “ene | "a, 
Maryland-Virginia: | Mr 
Arlington County, Va .| 157,040 | 163,000 | 10,825 | 21,318 | 1.20} 201) @ the | 
Prince Georges County, Md_-.-.--| ! 89,490 | 289, 000 21,915 49, 397 1. 55 2.15 38,7 rea 
Denver suburbs ta 
Jefferson County 35, 079 90, 000 6, 378 16, 869 2.05 3.47 | 60.3 | many 
Aurora : 4,200 | 30,000 750 | 6,133 2.59] 2.19] %154 | ment 
Los Angeles suburbs | | In 
severly Hills 126,823 | 31,132 2, 963 4.100 1. 20 1. 35 12.5 
Pasadena 181,864 | 117,564 | 21,465 | 29,157 | 2 04 2.70 | 394 | tan | 
. \ if vi 
1 1940 figures; 1945 not available. 7 Mi 
* 2 Decrease indicated is not actual tax reduction. All assessments were raised 100 percent 4 years ago, local 
Thus, present tax of $2.19 is actually $4.38 in terms of 1945 tax base, a 68-percent increase. Gulis 
wy 


Mr. President, another growing metropolitan problem is that of open land for | » 4 
State and regional parks and recreational areas. Land is being gobbled up for | oy ¢ 
residential and commercial development on the outskirts of all metropolitan K¢ 
areas. Unfortunately, adequate prior planning has not been done, and the cost | han 
of the land is now so high that it is difficult for the States and local govern | jpg) 
mental units to acquire it for the needed recreational facilities of their com- | jpeq: 
munities. As the metropolis expands, the cost of land increases, so it is more | jpg 
and more difficult to provide the means for escape which the urban populations | wat 
need for relaxation and relief from the tensions of urban life. «y 

In metropolitan areas the Federal Government is also involved in the problem | By 
of crime and juvenile delinquency. A high crime rate and increasing juvenile oy 
delinquency are unhappy characteristics of many metropolitan areas, A sub 
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dantial part of the effort of the Federal Bureau of Investigation is already de- 
ted to assisting local and State police forces to deal with these problems. 
J can recall, when I was the mayor of Philadelphia, the enormous assistance 
ghich the FBI gave our local police force in successful raids which rounded up 
principal vendors of narcotics in Philadelphia. This was, to some extent, an 
interstate matter, because criminal gangsters in control of the narcotics trade 
sere bringing narcotics from New York by smuggling them on boats which were 
nding at Philadelphia. I know that our local police force would not have 
jen able to cope with the problem if it had not been for the high degree of coop- 
eration it received from the FBI. 
The distinguished senior Senator from Tennessee (Mr. Kefauver) has for 
everal years been actively identified with investigation of the causes of juvenile 
jelinquency. There is already on the statute books legislation which provides 
fr Federal assistance in research in the fields of crime and juvenile delin- 
qency. This problem is getting worse, instead of better. The commission I am 
proposing would be most useful in making a study in depth of Federal-local re- 
ations and responsibilities in regard to juvenile delinquency. 
Mr. JoHNSON of Texas. Mr. President, will the Senator from Pennsylvania 
yield to me? 
‘The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hartke in the Chair). Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. CLARK. I am very happy to yield to the distinguished majority leader, 
whose advice I have sought in connection with this proposed legislation, and 
whose support is very welcome. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. President, I wish to commend the Senator from 
Pennsylvania for the great interest he has exhibited in this extremely impor- 
tant field. As he is aware, I have, from the public rostrum on oceasion, in 
geaking to various groups of Officials, urged that the Congress take a step 
jmilar to the one suggested by the very able Senator from Pennsylvania. His 
adership in this field and his dedication to this cause have been an inspira- 
tion to me. I am hopeful that the efforts he has expended in attempting to 
set up a just, fair, and effective vehicle for finding the solution to this most 
troublesome problem will be effective. 

Ieongratulate the Senator from Pennsylvania. I commend him on the efforts 
tehas made. JI assure him of my support. Any thing that one Senator can do 
tw bring about early action on the bill the Senator from Pennsylvania has sub- 
nitted will be done by the senior Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I wish to thank the distinguished majority leader 
for his kind remakes and for his most welcome support. I know he has long 
had a keen interest in this field. While I was considering drafting this bill 
last fall, I had an opportunity to read a speech the Senator from Texas had 
nade in his home State, in which he pointed out the desirability of doing just 
what this bill calls for. I derived that encouragement from his remarks then, 
and I repeat that I am most grateful to him for his assistance now. 

Mr. President, transcending all of these specific problem areas, in which 
the Federal Government is already committed, is the need for metropolitan- 
area planning to assure sound and orderly growth and development of the 
many public services which citizens of metropolitan areas require from govern- 
ment. 

In short, the Federal Government is already massively involved in metropoli- 
tan problems. But State and city officials constantly complain that the impact 
if various Federal programs on local planning is haphazard and uncoordinated. 

Mr. President, probably there is no one in the general field of State and 
local government who is more learned regarding this entire area than is Luther 
fulick. He recently declared that: 

“The Federal Government must do a better job of interrelating its activities 
that they are rationally coordinated at the grassroots, which in this case is 
‘on the sidewalks.’ 

“God help us if the Federal Government goes on building highways with one 
hand, dredging harbors with another, regulating commerce with another, erect- 
ing hospitals and schools with another, supporting urban renewal with another, 
leating factories with tax writeoffs and defense contracts with another, develop- 
ing civil defense with another, and dabbling negatively in water resources and 
water pollution with another. 

“Viewed from the metropolitan areas, Uncle Sam begins to look like the 
Buddhist idol Kuan Yin, with a thousand arms. But in our case the arms 
donot seem to connect with the same backbone or with a single brain.” 
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Mr. President, complicating and handicapping every effort of the States | ATeP 
and cities to cope with metropolitan problems are the twin obstacles of | ington, 
archaic government organization and inadequate public finance. | Jane 9. 

Many studies—of which the report of the Kestnbaum Commission of Inter. | sesoluti 
governmental Relations is the most recent, and perhaps the most important. orther” 
have detailed the weaknesses of State and local governments in grappling wi Jicies 
even their present range of metropolitan area problems. Obsolete State Conti. | jp this & 
tutional provisions, underrepresentation of urban areas in State legislaty Mr. I 
outmoded administrative structures, regressive and relatively unproductive offered 
forms of taxation available to States and cities—all of these are pointed out in py tec 
the report of the Kestnbaum Commission; but the States are either unable | Unfo 
unwilling to undertake the necessary basic reforms; and the hands of the Cities gould 
and suburban areas are tied, through lack of both financial resources and goy. | date tl 
ernmental powers. | Meat 

In some areas, perceptible progress has been made, as in Atlanta, Ga,, ang | record 
Dade County, Fla.; but there has been no systematic study on a nationwide | inthe 
basis of how to deal with metropolitan area governmental problems within oy | jgisla 
American structure which distributes power between local, State, and Feder \ Witt 
governmental units. 

There are many who resist the expansion of Federal activity which has already 
taken place. Yet I suggest the clock will not be turned back on these matters Ser 
The problems cry for solution. A sound solution will require a cooperative effor | .\.,: 
of government at all levels—local, State, and Federal. addit 

I suggest to my colleagues that the time has come to think through the Federg) Iw 
role in dealing with metropolitan area problems. It may be that ways anj at ou 
means can be found to give State and local governments the financial powers they We 
need in order to deal with these critical areas of public service. It may be that 
a fourth layer of government is needed in some places for their solution. If the f 
either of these suggestions is feasible, then perhaps the Federal Government Ib 
could withdraw from many of the activities in which it is now engaged. Butif Th 
a careful study should show that Federal activities must be expanded if these | 
problems are to be solved, then let them be expanded on a national and coordi. 
nated basis. the c 

The bill I have introduced would create a commission to examine this entire 
problem and to report to the Congress and the President by February 1, 1961, 
This Commission, like the two Hoover Commissions and the Kestnbaum (Con. 
mission, would include Members of both branches of Congress and individuals 
appointed by the President. Its members would represent Federal, State, and 
local government. 

The Commission would consist of 18 members: 6 from each House of the Con- 
gress—4 from the majority party and 2 from the minority; and 6 Presidential 
appointees, of whom 2 would be officiais of the executive branch; 2 would be 
Governors—1 from each party ; and 2 would be mayors—1 from each party. The 
chairman and vice chairman would be elected by the Commission from among 
its congressional members. In preparing the bill, I have worked closely with the 
distinguished majority leader, who put forward a proposal for such a commission 
last November. 

It is my hope that the Commission proposed in the bill will help us chart our 
course in dealing, for the foreseeable future, with social, economic, and govern- 
mental problems unlike any ever before experienced on earth—problems which, 
in truth, affect the survival of Western civilization, for today our civilization is 
largely centered in our metropolitan areas. 

Mr. President, if we do not plan intelligently to meet these problems right 
now, they may well overwhelm us tomorrow. 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, 
Washington, D.C., July 21, 1959. 


Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Reorganization and International Organization, 
Committee on Government Operations, U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: We understand that your subcommittee is col 
ducting a hearing this week on S. 1431, a bill to provide for the establishment of 
a Commission on Metropolitan Problems. 
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States 4 representative of the American Institute of Architects, Carl Feiss, of Wash- 
Cles of | ington, discussed this and related proposals before the House subcommittee on 
e9. He testified that the AIA, at its centennial convention in 1957, endorsed a 

* Inter. resolution supporting the concept of a Department of Urban Affairs and stated 
| wthermore that in his opinion, the idea of a commission to study fully Federal 

jicies and programs relating to urban matters and Federal-local relationships 

ipthis area, is an excellent one. 

wr. Feiss is chairman of the AIA Committee on Community Planning. He 

ered the House subcommittee the cooperation of the AIA in making available 

wy technical knowledge at its disposal. 

{nfortunately Mr. Feiss is out of the city at the present time. However, 

gould your subcommittee conduct further hearings on 8S. 1431 we would appre- 

date the opportunity of having him appear at a later date. 

Meanwhile, I should like to place the American Institute of Architects on 

eeoord as favoring S. 1431, and would appreciate your incorporating this letter 

inthe record of the hearing. Please be assured of our continuing interest in this 

jslation. 

ith best wishes, 

Very sincerely, 

rea EDMUND R. PurvVES, F.A.I.A. 
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atters | Senator Humpurey. We will keep the record open for the filing of 
effort ydditional statements and letters from interested parties. 

‘eders] | I would like to bring this bill to the attention of the full committee 
8 and | gt our regular Thursday meeting so we can expedite action. 

. = We can poll the subcommittee and try to bring it to the attention of 
mn, jy ( the full committee. 

nment | I believe that concludes the hearing for this morning. 

Butit} Thank you. 

these | (Whereupon, at 12:30 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, subject to 
ordi | the call of the Chair.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 29, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The special subcommittee met, pursuant to cal] at 10:30 a.m., in 
room 3302, New Senate Office Building, Senator Ernest Gruening 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

President : Senators Gruening and Muskie. 

Also present: Walter L. Reynolds, chief clerk and staff director; 
Ann M. Grickis, assistant chief clerk; Glenn K. Shriver, professional 
staff member. 

Senator Grueninc. The meeting will please come to order. 

On June 18, 1959, the chairman of the Committee on Government 
Operations appointed a special subcommittee to consider a number 
of bills providing for amendment of the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, and asked me to serve as chair- 
man for the purpose of holding hearings. 

As of this moment, there are 12 bills before this subcommittee pro- 
posing a change in the law so as to authorize the donation of Gov- 
ernment surplus to a number of additional using activities. These 
bills provide for donating surplus property to: (1) tax supported 
and publicly owned libraries; (2) agencies engaged in cooperative 
agricultural extension work; ? (3) to volunteer firefighting organiza- 
tions;* (4) to certain welfare agencies; * (5) to public recreation 
agencies;® (6) for the promotion of fish and wildlife activities; ® 
(7) to the New Mexico Boys’ Ranch: ? (8) to Indian tribes; * (9) to 
take property outside of the United States for health and educational 
use,? and (10) to authorize the disposal of surplus personal prop- 
erty to the government of Alaska."® 

I understand that the Committee on Government Operations or a 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof has received numerous re- 
quests for broadening the donation provisions of the property act, 
and have held hearings on such proposals in 1949, 1954, and 1956. 
The committee again reviewed the program in 1958, and concluded 
that if additional donees were made eligible, there would not be 
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enough property available to meet the minimum needs of educa- 
tion, health, and civil defense activities. 

As most of you know, this program has been in existence for a long 
time and has accomplished a great deal of good in our crowded schools, 
and colleges, during the postwar period; for this reason I shall not 
attempt to prolong this discussion by reviewing the legislative back- 
ground of the program. A résumé of the surplus property donation 
program has already been prepared and is contained in a number of 
memorandums which were prepared by the staff. 

At this time, I shall insert in the record a copy of each bill before 
this special subcommittee, together with a memorandum dated July 
27, 1959, and staff memorandums Nos, 85-1—16, 86-1-23, 86—1-25, and 
86-142. 

(The bills and staff memorandums referred to follow :) 


{S. 155, 86th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BILL To amend the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949 so as to 
permit donations of surplus property to libraries which are tax supported or publicly 
owned and operated 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That (a) paragraph (1) of subsection (j) of 
section 203 of the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949 is 
amended by inserting immediately after “public health,” the following: “public 
information,”. 

(b) Paragraph (3) of such subsection is amended (1) by striking out “or 
public health’ wherever it appears in such paragraph and inserting in lieu 
thereof “, public health, or public information”, (2) by striking out “and (B)” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “(B)”, and (3) by inserting immediately before the 
period at the end of the first sentence of such paragraph the following: “, and 
(C) libraries which are tax supported or publicly owned and operated”. 


{S. 1018, 86th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BILL To authorize the donation of surplus property to certain agencies engaged in 
cooperative agricultural extension work, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 203(j) of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949 (40 U.S.C. 484(j)) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(j) (1) Under such regulations as he may prescribe, the Administrator is 
authorized in his discretion to donate without cost (except for costs of care and 
handling) for use in any State for any of the purposes specified hereinafter any 
equipment, material, books, or other supplies (including those capitalized in a 
working capital or similar fund) under the control of any executive agency 
which has been determined to be surplus property and, in accordance with the 
provisions of this subsection, to be usable and necessary for such purpose. Dona- 
tions under this subsection may be made for purposes of — 

“(A) education; 

“(B) public health ; 

“(C) civil defense; 

“(D) cooperative agricultural extension work ; and 
“(E) research for any such purpose. 

(2) In determining whether property is to be donated under this subsection, 
no distinction shall be made between property capitalized in a working-capital 
fund established under section 405 of the National Security Act of 1947, as 
amended, or any similar fund, and any other property. No such property shall 
be transferred for use within any State except to the State agency designated 
under State law for the purpose of distributing, in conformity with the provisions 
of this subsection, all property allocated under this subsection for use within 
such State. . 
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“(3) In the case of surplus property under the control of the Department of 
Defense, the Secretary of Defense shall determine whether such property is 
usable and necessary for educational activities which are of special interest to 
the armed services, such as maritime academies or military, naval, Air Force, 
or Coast Guard preparatory schools. If such Secretary shall determine that 
such property is usable and necessary for such purposes, he shall allocate it for 
transfer by the Administrator to the appropriate State agency for distribution to 
such educational activities. If he shall determine that such property is not 
usable and necessary for such purposes, it may be disposed of in accordance 
with paragraph (4), (5), or (6) of this subsection. 

“(4) Determination whether such surplus property (except surplus property 
allocated in conformity with paragraph (3) of this subsection) is usable and 
necessary for purposes of education or public health, or for research for any 
such purpose, in any State shall be made by the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, who shall allocate such property on the basis of needs and utiliza- 
tion for transfer by the Administrator to such State agency for distribution to 
(A) tax-supported medical institutions, hospitals, clinics, health centers, school 
systems, schools, colleges, and universities, and (B) other nonprofit medical insti- 
tutions, hospitals, clinics, health centers, schools, colleges, and universities which 
are exempt from taxation under section 501(c)(3) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954. No such property shall be transferred to any State agency until 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare has received, from such State 
agency, a certification that such property is usable and needed for educational 
or public health purposes in the State, and until the Secretary has determined 
that such State agency has conformed to minimum standards of operation 
prescribed by the Secretary for the disposal of surplus property. 

“(5) Determination whether such surplus property (except surplus property 
allocated in conformity with paragraph (3) of this subsection) is usable and 
necessary for civil defense purposes, including research, in any State shall be 
made by the Federal Civil Defense Administrator, who shall allocate such prop- 
erty on the basis of need and utilization for transfer by the Administrator of 
General Services to such State agency for distribution to civil defense organiza- 
tions of such State, or political subdivisions and instrumentalities thereof, which 
are established pursuant to State law. No such property shall be transferred 
until the Federal Civil Defense Administrator has received from such State 
agency a certification that such property is usable and needed for civil defense 
purposes in the State, and until the Federal Civil Defense Administrator has 
determined that such State agency has conformed to minimum standards of 
operation prescribed by the Federal Civil Defense Administrator for the disposal 
of surplus property. The provisions of sections 201(b), 401(c), 401(e), and 
405 of the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as amended, shall apply to the 
performance by the Federal Civil Defense Administrator of his responsibilities 
under this section. 

“(6) Determination whether such surplus property is usable and necessary 
for cooperative agricultural extension work or research therefor in any State 
shall be made by the Secretary of Agriculture, who shall allocate such property 
on the basis of need and utilization for transfer by the Administrator of General 
Services to such State agency for distribution to agencies within such State 
which are engaged in cooperative agricultural extension work conducted in ac- 
cordance with the Act of May 8, 1914, as amended (7 U.S.C. 341-348). No such 
property shall be so transferred until the Secretary of Agriculture has received 
from such State agency a certification that such property is usable and 
needed for such cooperative agricultural extension work in the State, and until 
the Secretary of Agriculture has determined that such State agency has con- 
formed to minimum standards of operation prescribed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for the disposal of surplus property under this subsection. 

“(7) The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, the Federal Civil 
Defense Administrator, and the Secretary of Agriculture may impose reasonable 
terms, conditions, reservations, and restrictions upon the use of any single item 
of personal property donated under paragraph (4), paragraph (5), or paragraph 
(6), respectively, of this subsection which has an acquisition cost of $2,500 
or more. 

“(8) The term “State”, as used in this subsection, includes the District of 
Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and the Territories and possessions 
of the United States.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Notwithstanding any provision of the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, any equipment, materials, books, or other 
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supplies (whether or not capitalized in a working-capital or similar fund) of the 
Post Office Department or the General Services Administration which are excess 
property and the custody of which has been transferred heretofore to any State 
or county agency engaged in cooperative agriculture extension work pursuant to 
the Act of May 8, 1914, as amended (7 U.S.C. 341-348), for the use of such 
agency, may be donated to such agency without cost by the Postmaster General 
or the Administrator of General Services, respectively. 

(b) As used in this section, the term “excess property” shall have the mean- 
ing given thereto by section 3(e) of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 (40 U.S.C. 472). 


[S. 1210, 86th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BILL To amend the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949 to permit 
donations of surplus property to volunteer fire-fighting organizations, and for other 
purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That (a) the first sentence of section 203 
(j)(1) of the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
(40 U.S.C., see. 484(j)(1) is amended to read as follows: “Under such 
regulations as he may prescribe, the Administrator is authorized in his discretion 
to donate without cost (except for direct costs of care and handling) for use 
in any State for purposes of education, public health, or civil defense, or for 
research for any such purpose, or for the purpose of aiding in the protection of 
life and property by volunteer firefighting organizations, any equipment, ma- 
terials, books, or other supplies (including those capitalized in a working 
capital or similar fund) under the control of any executive agency which shall 
have been determined to be surplus property and which shall have been de- 
termined under paragraph (2), (3), or (4) of this subsection to be usable and 
necessary for any such purpose.” 

(b) The last sentence of section 203(4)(1) of such Act is amended by 
inserting before the period at the end thereof the following: “, except that 
notwithstanding a State agency is not designated under State law for the pur- 
pose of distributing property for use by volunteer fire-fighting organizations, 
such property may be transferred to such State agency for use for purposes of 
education, public health, or civil defense, or for research for any such purpose”. 

Sec. 2. (a) The first sentence of section 208(j)(3) of such Act (40 U.S.C.,, 
sec. 484(j) (3) is amended to read as follows: “Determination whether such 
surplus property (except surplus property allocated in conformity with para- 
graph (2) of this subsection) is usable and necessary for purposes of education 
or public health, or for research for any such purpose, or for the purpose of 
aiding in the protection of life and property by volunteer fire-fighting organiza- 
tions, in any State shall be made by the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, who shall allocate such property on the basis of needs and utilization 
for transfer by the Administrator to such State agency for distribution to 
(A) tax-supported medical institutions, hospitals, clinics, health centers, school 
systems, schools, colleges, and universities, (B) other nonprofit medical institu- 
tions, hospitals, clinics, health centers, schools, colleges, and universities which 
are exempt from taxation under section 501(¢c)(8) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, or (C) to any incorporated or unincorporated volunteer fire de- 
partment, fire company, or other similar fire-fighting organization which is tax 
supported or has been held exempt from taxation under section 501 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954.” 

(b) The second sentence of section 203(j) (3) is amended by inserting ‘or 
for the purpose of aiding in the protection of life and property by volunteer 
fire-fighting organizations in the State,” after “in the State.”. 

Sec. 3. Section 204(k) (2) of such Act (40 U.S.C., sec. 484(k)) is amended by 
striking out “or” at the end of clause (D), by striking out the comma at the 
end of clause (E) and inserting in lieu thereof “; or’, and by inserting im- 
mediately after clause (E) the following new clause: 

“(F) the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, through such 
officers or employees of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
as he may designate, in the case of property transferred pursuant to this 
Act to volunteer fire-fighting organizations for aiding in the protection of 
life and property by such organizations,’’. 
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Sec. 4. Section 203(0) of such Act 40 U.S.C., see. 484(n)) is amended by 
inserting “or volunteer fire-fighting organizations” after “educational or public 
health institutions’. 


[S. 1365, 86th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BILL To amend the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949 to 
authorize the disposal of surplus property to certain welfare agencies 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That paragraph (1) of subsection (j) of 
section 203 of the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
(40 U.S.C., sec. 484), is amended by inserting immediately after “or for research 
for any such purpose” the following: “, or for utilization by welfare or recreation 
agencies”. 

Sec. 2. Paragraph (3) of such subsection (j) is amended— 

(1) by inserting immediately after “or for research for any such purpose” 
the following: “, or for utilization by welfare or recreation agencies” ; 

(2) by striking out “and (B)” and inserting “(B)”; and 

(3) by inserting immediately after “Internal Revenue Code of 1954” the 
following: “, and (C) welfare or recreation agencies”. 

Sec. 3. Paragraph (2) of subsection (k) of such section 208 is amended— 

(1) by striking out “or” at the end of subparagraph (D) ; 

(2) by striking out “law,” in subparagraph (E) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “law; or’; and 

(3) by inserting immediately after such subparagraph (E) the following: 

“(F) the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, in the case of 
property transferred pursuant to this Act to welfare or recreation 
agencies—’’. 

Sec. 4. Such section 203 is further amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subsection : 

“(p) As used in this section, the term ‘welfare or recreation agencies’ means 
tax-supported or tax-exempt welfare or recreation agencies which serve people 
in institutions and in groups, but in the case of any such agency which is a 
tax-exempt voluntary agency, includes only an agency which meets at least one 
of the following criteria— 

“(1) such agency is licensed by a State standard-setting agency; 

(2) such agency receives funds through a State or local community 
fund or similar federated fund-raising body ; or 

“(3) such agency is affiliated with, or is a part of, a national standard- 
setting organization.” 


[S. 1766, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949 to 
permit the donation and other disposal of property to tax-supported public recreation 
agencies 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That (a) paragraph (1) of section 203(j) 
of the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as amended 
(40 U.S.C., sec. 484(j)), is amended by insertion “public recreation,” immediately 
after “public health,”. 

(b) The first sentence of paragraph (3) of section 203(j) of such Act of 1949, 
as amended, is amended— 

(1) by striking out ‘or public health,” and by inserting in lieu thereof 
“ public health, or public recreation,’, 

(2) by striking out “and (B)” and inserting in lieu thereof “(B)’’, and 

(3) by inserting immediately before the period at the end thereof the 
following: “and (C) tax-supported public recreation agencies of any State, 
or of any political subdivision of a State.”’. 

Sec. 2. (a) The first sentence of paragraph (1) of section 203(k) of such Act 
of 1949, as amended (40 U.S.C., sec. 484(k)), is amended by inserting before 
the period at the end thereof a comma and by following: “or for use in the 
promotion of public recreation”’. 

(b) Paragraph (1) of such section 208 (k) is further amended— 

(1) by redesignating subparagraphs (C) and (D) as subparagraphs (D) 
and (EB), 
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(2) by striking out subparagraph (A) and subparagraph (B) in the sub- 
paragraph so redesignated as subparagraph (D) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“subparagraphs (A), (B), and (C)”; and 

(3) by inserting after subparagraph (B) the following new subpara- 
graph: 

“(C) Subject to the disapproval of the A: ministrator within thirty days 
after notice to him by the Secretary of Ilenith, Education, and Welfare of 
a proposed transfer of property for use in the promotion of public recreation, 
the Secretary, through such officers and employees of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare as he may designate, may sell or lease such 
real property for public recreation purposes to tax-supported public recrea- 
tion agencies of any State or of any political subdivision of a State.” 

(c) Paragraph (2) of such section 203(k) is amended by striking out “or” at 
the end of subparagraph (D), by striking out the comma at the end of sub- 
paragraph (E) and inserting in lieu thereof “; or’, and by inserting immediately 
after subparagraph (E) the following new subparagraph: 

“(F) The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, through such officer 
or employee of the Department as he may designate, in the case of property 
transferred pursuant to this Act to tax-supported public recreation agencies of 
any State or of any political subdivision of a State for use in the promotion 
of public recreation.”. 

Sec. 3. Section 208 (0) of such Act of 1949, as amended (40 U.S.C. 484(0)), 
is amended by striking out “educational or public health institutions” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “educational or public health institutions, or publie 
recreation agencies,’’. 


[S. 2103, 86th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BILL To provide that surplus personal property of the United States may be donated 


to the States for the promotion of fish and wildlife management activities, and for other 
purposes 


Be it enrcted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That in order to promote fish and wildlife 
management and development activities by the States in cooperation with the 
Federal Government in furtherance of the Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration 
Act of September 2, 19387 (50 Stat. 917; 16 U.S.C. 669), the Federal Aid in Fish 
Restoration Act of August 9, 1950 (64 Stat. 480; 16 U.S.C. 777), the Fish and 
Wildlife Act of 1956, approved August 9, 1956 (70 Stat. 1119; 16 U.S.C. 742(a)), 
and the Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act, as amended, approved August 12, 
1958 (72 Stat. 563; 16 U.S.C. 661), and other enactments relating to fish and 
wildlife management and development activities, the Administrator of General 
Services is authorized, in his discretion and pursuant to such regulations as he 
may prescribe, to donate without cost, except for direct costs of care and han- 
dling, for fish and wildlife management and development purposes, to the States, 
Territories, and possessions, or to appropriate agencies thereof, such equipment, 
materials, supplies, or other personal property under the control of any Execu- 
tive agency as shall have been determined by the Administration of General 
Services to be surplus Federal property in accordance with established proce- 
dures relating thereto. A determination as to whether the particular surplus 
properties available for transfer hereunder are usable and desirable for the 
purposes of this Act shall be made by the Secretary of the Interior, who shall 
allocate such property on the basis of needs and prospective use prior to the 
transfer thereof by the Administrator of General Services to the said States, 
Territories, and possessions. 


[S. 2043, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To authorize the disposal of surplus equipment, materials, books, and supplies 
under section 203(j) of the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
to the New Mexico Boys’ Ranch 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That for the purposes of section 203(j) of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as amended (40 U.S.C. 
484), the New Mexico Boys’ Ranch, a nonprofit organization affiliated with the 
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Valencia County, New Mexico, sehool system, shall be deemed to be a tax-sup- 
ported school, and its purposes shall be deemed to be educational, within the 
meaning of such section. 





[S. 2198, 86th Cong., 1st sess. ] 
A BILL To amend the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That section 203(j) of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949 (40 U.S.C. 484) is amended 
by the addition of the following: 

“(7) Surplus property to which American educational organizations are 
eligible for performing educational work, including research, may be taken to 
foreign countries where such organizations are working among underprivileged 
tribal groups pursuant to contract agreements under such foreign country”. 


[S. 2244, 86th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BILL To amend the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, to promote the welfare of the Indian tribes by making available to them 
surplus personal property 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That Section 203 of the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as amended, is further amended 
by adding to the end thereof the following subsection : 

“(p) Under such regulations as he may prescribe, the Administrator is author- 
ized in his discretion to donate without cost (except for costs of care and han- 
dling) surplus personal property (including property capitalized in a working 
capital or similar fund) to any Indian tribe, band, or group under Federal 
supervision: Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior shall first have de 
termined that such property is needed by such tribe, band, or group for an ap- 
proved program, and that tribal funds cannot reasonably be made available 
for the acquisition of such property.” 


7) 


{S. 2270, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To improve the administration of transfers of certain real property for wildlife 
or other purposes by repealing the Act of May 19, 1948, and incorporating the essential 
provisions thereof in the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 

of America in Congress assembled, That the Act of May 19, 1948 (62 Stat. 240, 

ch. 310) is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 2. (a) Paragraph (C) of subsection (k)(2) of section 203 of the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as amended (40 U.S.C. 
484), is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(C) The Secretary of the Interior, in the case of property transferred (i) 
pursuant to the Surplus Property Act of 1944, as amended, and pursuant to 
this Act, to States, political subdivisions, and instrumentalities thereof, and 
municipalities for use as a public park, public recreational area, or historic 
monument for the benefit of the public, and (ii) pursuant to subsection 
(p) of this section, to a State agency charged with the administration of 
the wildlife resources of that State for use in the conservation of wildlife 
not relating to migratory birds;”. 

(b) Section 203 of such Act is further amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subsection : 

“(p) (1) Whenever the Secretary of the Interior determines that any surplus 
real property is useful for the purpose of wildlife conservation, and the .\:Imin- 
istrator after consultation with the Secretary of the Interior determines that 
such property is chiefly valuable for that purpose, the Administrator is author- 
ized in his discretion, under such regulations as he may prescribe, to transfer 
that property without reimbursement or transfer of funds (and in the dis- 
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cretion of the Administrator with or without any improvements situated there 
on) to— 

“(A) the Secretary of the Interior, if the Secretary determines that such 
property has particular value for the purpose of carrying out the national 
migratory bird management program ; or 

“(B) if he does not so determine, to the agency of a State within 
which that property is situated charged with the administration of the 
wildlife resources of that State for use in the conservation of wildlife 
other than migratory birds. 

“(2) Each transfer of surplus property to any State agency under this 
subsection shall be made subject to the following terms, conditions, reserya- 
tions, and restrictions: 

“(A) All property so transferred shall be used and maintained for the 
purpose for which it was conveyed ; 

“(B) Upon determination by the Administrator that it is in the inter. 
est of the United States, all oil, gas, and mineral rights with respect to 
that property shall be reserved to the United States for separate transfer 
or disposal under this Act; 

“(C) During any national emergency declared by the President or 
by the Congress, the United States shall have the right to make exclusive 
or nonexclusive use of the property and shall have exclusive or nonex- 
clusive control and possession thereof without charge ; 

“(D) Such additional terms, conditions, reservations, and restrictions 
as the Administrator may determine to be necessary to safeguard the in- 
terests of the United States ; and 

“(E) Upon failure of the transferee to comply with any of the terms, 
conditions, reservations, or restrictions of the transfer, all of the prop- 
erty so transferred, or any portion thereof, shall, at the option of the 
United States, revert to the United States in its then existing condition.” 


[S. 2367, 86th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To provide that certain surplus property of the United States may be donated 
for park or recreational purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 183(h) (2) of the Surplus Property 
Act of 1944, as amended (50 App. U.S.C., sec. 1622(h) (2) ), is amended by striking 
out the first sentence thereof, and so much of the second sentence thereof as pre- 
cedes the colon, and inserting the following: “Conveyances of property under 
this subsection for park or recreational purposes, and for historic-monument pur- 
poses, shall be made without monetary consideration”. 


[S. 2442, 86th Cong., Ist sess. ] 


A BILL To provide for the disposition of surplus personal property to the government 
of Alaska 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Act entitled “An Act to provide for 
the disposition of surplus personal property to the Territorial government of 
Alaska,” approved August 24, 1954 (68 Stat. 794), as amended by the Act of 
August 1, 1956 (70 Stat. 918), is amended by striking out “until December 31, 
1958” where it appears in the first section, and by striking out “Territorial” 
where it appears in the first section and title. 


JULY 27, 1959. 
Memorandum to Senator Gruening. 


Subject: Bills providing for extension for provisions for donation of surplus 
Federal property. 


I, PRESENT LEGISLATION GOVERNING DONATION OF FEDERAL SURPLUS PERSON ATL 
PROPERTY 


Section 208(j) of the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act now 
governs the disposal of donable surplus personalty of the Federal Government. 
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Under provisions of this law, surplus Federal property may be donated with- 
out cost (except for costs of care and handling) for use in any State for purposes 
of education, public health, or civil defense, or for research for any such purpose. 


Il. PRESENT LAW GOVERNING DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS FEDERAL REAL PROPERTY TO 
STATES 


Section 203(k) of the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act pro- 
vides for the sale or lease of surplus real property for education and public 
health purposes. In effect, this provision frequently allows the virtual donation 
of real property due to the inclusion in section 203(k)(1)(C) of a provision 
which allows the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare to take into con- 
sideration any benefit which has accrued or may accrue to the United States 
from the use of such property by the State, county, or city to which it is trans- 
ferred. In effect, this has resulted in transferring real property to local agencies 
at prices which are very much less than the actual value of the property. 

Section 18(g) of the Surplus Property Act of 1944 provides for the donation 
of surplus real and personal property to the States, counties, cities or tax-sup- 
ported institutions for airport purposes. 

Section 13(h) of the Surplus Property Act of 1944 provides for the transfer 
to States, cities, and State instrumentalities of surplus real property, including 
improvements and equipment located thereon, which in the determination of 
the Secretary of Interior is suitable and desirable for use as a public park, 
public recreational area, or historic monument. 

This provision requires that the conveyance be made at a price equal to 50 
percent of the fair value of the property conveyed, unless the location is to 
serve as an historic monument, in which case it may be conveyed without con- 
sideration. 

Public Law 537 of the 80th Congress authorized the conveyance to the States 
of real property, without reimbursement or transfer of funds when such property 
is found to be chiefly valuable for wildlife conservation puposes. Under this 
law, if the Secretary of Interior finds that the property has particular value 
in carrying out the national migratory bird management program, such property 
would be transferred to the Secretary of the Interior for this purpose. 

Note.—This is the law which the General Services Administration wishes to 
have amended in accordance with the bill, S. 2270, which has been introduced 
at the request of that agency. This bill would repeal the existing law and 
conform its provisions with other procedures now established under the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act. 


IlI. PROCEDURE FOR DONATION OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 


The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare is the agency responsible 
for controlling the disposition of property donated for health and education pur- 
poses. By delegation from the OCDM, the Department is also responsible for the 
administration of the donable property program for civil defense. 

The program is operated in cooperation with the State surplus property dis- 
posal agencies, and the Federal and State agencies work very closely together. 

The State surplus property disposal agencies have staffs of screeners who keep 
themselves constantly informed of the probable availability of surplus property 
and the needs for it of local health, education, and civil defense organizations. 

The procedure for disposing of donable property is as follows: 

(1) Federal agencies having personal property which is not needed report 
its availability to the General Services Administration. 

(2) The GSA supplies information concerning excess property to all other 
executive agencies, 

(3) If any agency can use property which is excess to the needs of another, 
the agency will receive the excess subject to reimbursement of the donor agency 
for the value of property received. 

(4) In the event no other Federal agency can use property which is excess 
to a particular agency, it is then declared surplus and may be available for 
donation for health, education, and civil defense purposes. 

(5) The State surplus property disposal agencies send requests on forms pro- 
vided by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, listing types of 
property which are needed and usable in their States. Upon receipt of notices 
by HEW of the availability of surplus property matching the requirements of 
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the States, the surplus property is required to be held by the disposing agencies 
for transfer to a State surplus property officer. 

(6) The State agency is responsible for picking up the surplus property to 
which it is entitled from the disposing agency. 

(7) The State agency ordinarily transfers the property to warehouses where 
it is held for inspection and selection by local health, education, and civil defense 
groups. 

(8) The local groups select the property they can use from supplies available 
at the State warehouse and make arrangements for transporting it to its ulti- 
mate destination. At the time the local agency takes the surplus property, a 
form prescribed by HEW is completed to show the withdrawal of the property 
from the warehouse. 

(9) Title of property having acquisition cost of $2,500 or less remains in the 
Federal Government until transfer to the ultimate donee in the State. In the 
case of any single item of personal property having an acquisition cost of $2,500 
or more, the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare and the Federal Civil 
Defense Administrator are empowered to impose reasonable terms, conditions, 
reservations, and restrictions on use. Thus, in the case of the transfer of single 
items costing more than $2,500, the conveyance to the State agency is conditioned 
on the performance of prescribed terms. 


IV. ACCOUNTABILITY FOR SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Under existing procedures, the Federal Government maintains no effective 
system of accounting for surplus property having a single-item acquisition value 
of less than $2,500 after the property is transferred to State disposal agencies. 
There is, under present regulations, no way of accurately determining the 
amount of surplus property held in various State warehouses. 


V. DISPOSAL OF NONREPORTED PROPERTY 


Under section 202(h) of the Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act, the General Services Administrator may authorize other Federal agencies 
to abandon, destroy, or donate to public bodies property which has no commer- 
cial value or property having a sale value which is less than the estimated cost 
of continued care and handling. There appears to be no accurate accounting at 
this time of the quantity of property of which disposal is made under this pro- 
vision. An estimate has been received that the amount of property which is 
disposed of in this manner is considerably greater than the quantity distributed 
through the other program for donation of surplus property provided for by 
section 203 of the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act. 


VI. MAJOR CONSIDERATIONS TO BE DETERMINED IN HEARINGS ON DONABLE PROPERTY 
BILLS 


(1) Whatis the actual quantity of surplus property now available? 

(2) What is the estimate of property which may become available? 

(3) What is the rate of utilization of property declared surplus? 

(a) How much property is in State warehouses? 
(6b) How much turnover of surplus property occurs with respect to prop- 
erty transferred to State warehouses? 

(4) What administrative problems would be created by the addition of quali- 
fied donees beyond those now eligible as health, education, and civil defense 
agencies? 

(5) Is it necessary to establish a system of priorities if additional qualified 
donees are included in the law? 

(6) Is there sufficient generation of surplus property to provide for additional 
donees? 

(7) If there is property available in addition to that now utilized by presently 
eligible donees, how should additional donees be selected ? 

(8) Should procedures be established to account for surplus property items 
during the time they are in the hands of State surplus property disposal agencies? 
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SENATE COMMITTEE ON GOVERN MENT OPERATIONS, 
May 2, 1957. 
Staff memorandum No. 85—1-16. 
Subject : Proposals to expand the donable property program : 
S. 855, to amend the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, to permit the donation of surplus property to municipal governments. 
S. 1318, to amend section 13(h) of the Surplus Property Act of 1944, to 
permit donation of surplus property for park, recreational, and historic- 
monument purposes. 
S. 1471, to permit the donation of surplus property to 4-H clubs, camps 
and centers. 
S$. 1700, to permit donation of surplus property to a State or political sub- 
division thereof, if the property was originally given to the United States. 
Since the beginning of the present session of Congress, the above four bills have 
been introduced in the Senate and a dozen or more in the House of Representa- 
tives, for the purpose of amending the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, so that surplus real or personal property may be donated 
to certain groups, such as, to the States and political subdivisions thereof, mu- 
nicipal governments, to volunteer firefighting organizations, rescue squads, first 
aid crews, for public park, recreational and historical-monument purposes, to 
4-H clubs, youth camps, and to various other special activities and organizations. 
At the present time, section 203 of the Federal Property and Administrative 


gservices Act of 1949 authorizes the Administrator of General Services to donate 


Government-owned surplus property usable and necessary for health, education, 
civil defense, or for research for any of these purposes. 


BACKGROUND 


The donation of surplus real and personal property for health and educational 
use was originally authorized at the end of World War I; near the end of World 
War II, the Surplus Property Act of 1944 was enacted authorizing continuation 
of the program, and the sale of Government-owned surplus to various other 
groups at a discount or on a preferential basis, which resulted in the establish- 
ment of a complex system of priorities and preferences. 

During 1948-49, the first Hoover Commission made an extensive study of the 
departments and agencies of the Government responsible for the procurement, 
custody and disposition of Federal property, and recommended that a central 
office be established (General Services Administration) to which should be trans- 
ferred the authority to procure, stock, and issue common use items of supply, 
the control and management over real and personal property, records manage- 
ment and other related service functions of the Government, 

The Commission specifically recommended that the statutes, rules and regu- 
lations governing the administration and utilization of Government property be 
repealed, in order to make possible greater economy and efliciency in this activ- 
ity, as follows: 

“Enact legislation which will repeal the conglomeration of existing statutes, 
clear the books of present restrictive and often conflicting decisions and regula- 
tions, and provide the basic principles for an effective supply system” (recom- 
mendation No. 4). 

The task force of the first Hoover Commission recommended that: 

“There should be wholesale repeal of the statutes governing the disposal of 
the surplus personal property. Nearly 400 are listed in Public Affairs Bulletin 
No. 20 of the Library of Congress, entitled ‘Disposal of Government-owned Per- 
sonal Property,’ April 1944.” * 

The enactment of the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, and amendments thereto, repealed various statutes and parts of laws as 
recommended by the Hoover Commission, except for education and health. 
Since the establishment of the General Services Administration under that act, 
the committee has received numerous requests and many bills have been intro- 
duced to authorize the donation of Government-owned surplus to various types 
of organizations. All of these have been rejected except an amendment ap- 
proved in the 84th Congress, authorizing the donation of certain types of sur- 
plus which are usable and needed for civil defense purposes. 


“Task force report on ‘‘The Federal Supply System,” January 13, 1949 (p. 116). 
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In approving the proposal for civil defense use, the committee, after extensive 
hearings and evaluation of the proposed extension of the donable program, cop. 
cluded that because of the important relationship between local Civil defense 
and Federal civil defense operations, such property should be donated for use of 
these organizations rather than sold, which, in some instances, required the 
local units to buy back the property for public use. It was further concluded 
that, if this property can be donated to civil defense units without jeopardizing 
the donable property program for health and education, such disposal was in the 
public interest and should be permitted. 

Since the inclusion of civil defense in the program, other groups have re 
quested amendments to include their organizations, activities or programs in the 
donable property program. The possibility of adding them to the eligible list had 
been considered by the committee in 1949, 1954, 1956, and on several other ocea- 
sions. Fach time the committee concluded that if additional donees were made 
eligible, there would not be enough property available to meet the minimum 
needs of the educational, health, and civil defense purposes. The committee also 
held that, if additional organizations and institutions were made eligible, it 
would result in the reestablishment of a long list of priorities and preferences, 
as was reported by the first Hoover Commission, which would cause competi- 
tion among the donees, delay and confusion, and would substantially increase 
the cost of administration. 

In short, the addition of more eligible donees would eventually destroy the 
excellent program which was initiated many years ago and which has been of 
tremendous benefit to schools and colleges and in the promotion of research and 
civil defense programs throughout the United States. 


AGENCY COMMENTS ON PREVIOUS BILLS 


ml, 
in the 84th Congress, which proposed the extension of the donable property pro- 
gram to civil defense organizations, the Assistant Administrator of Genera] 
Services reported on July 21, 1955, to the chairman as follows: 

“A number of proposals have been made from time to time for extending the 
authorization for the donation of surplus property so as to be applicable to 
various special activities or organizations of a public nature. Although the 
objectives of these entities are generally praiseworthy, GSA has opposed the 
extension on such a piecemeal basis. The addition at random of diverse new 
classes of donees would result in confusion and in increased burdens and 
expense in administration, and would seriously delay and impede the overall 
program for the disposal of Government surplus property.” 

On August 1, 1955, the Acting Director of the Bureau of the Budget reported 
on S. 1527, in part, as follows: 

Although we have been generally opposed to the expansion of the donation 
program, we believed the proposal to permit donations for civil defense purposes 
deserved special consideration. On February 23, 1955, we informed the Federal 
Civil Defense Administrator that there would be no objection to the submission 
of a draft bill similar to S. 1527, provided that the appropriate committees of 
the Congress were informed regarding the administrative problems involved.” 


When the committee had under consideration S. 1527, H.R. 7227, and S. 3693, 


AGENCY COMMENTS ON S. 855 


On February 6, 1957, the Comptroller General reported on this bill as follows: 

“The bill would amend the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act 
of 1949 to permit the donation of surplus property to municipal governments for 
municipal governmental purposes. We have no direct knowledge of the need of 
municipal governments for surplus property of the United States nor of the 
type, value or quantity of such surplus which might be used by those organiza- 
tions. Therefore, we are not in a position to make a recommendation as to the 
merits of the bill. We note that this bill is one of several which have been 
introduced to permit donations for purposes not presently authorized by existing 
law. Such bills would authorize donations to 4-H clubs, youth camps and 
centers, volunteer fire departments, volunteer rescue squads and similar organ- 
izations. 

“While we do not question the worthiness of such bills, we believe that if 
legislation for such public purposes is deemed necessary or desirable, considera- 
tion should be given to enacting general legislation rather than legislation on an 
individual basis.” 
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By letter dated April 19, 1957, the Administrator of General Services reported : 

«* * * S. 855 would add a new provision for donation by the Administrator 
of General Services to ‘municipal governments for municipal governmental 
purposes’ of surplus personal property under the control of any executive agency 
and determined by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare to be usable 
and necessary for such purposes. This bill is one of a number of bills which 
have been introduced for the purpose of extending the existing authorization for 
the donation of surplus personal property to cover various special activities and 
organizations. 

“Notwithstanding how salutary may be the objective of this proposal, GSA 
objects to the enactment of S. 855 for the reasons hereinafter set forth. 

“The enactment of this legislative proposal would necessarily increase the 
operating costs and impede the operations of this administration in connection 
with the disposition of surplus property. To illustrate: 

“Inquiries from and interviews with the representatives of municipal 
governments seeking information about surplus property and about proce- 
dures for obtaining it would be time-consuming and costly, particularly 
because such municipal governments are numerous in the several States and 
in many instances operate independently of each other. 

“The reviewing of records and stocks and the screening of available sur- 
plus against the competitive requests of the many municipal governments in 
order that determinations of usability and need could be made would un- 
doubtedly be laborious, and might often seriously interfere with regular 
operations for utilization of excess and delay the disposal of surplus property 
by sale. 

“The settlement of competing claims between individual municipal gov- 
ernments and of requests for donations from that group and of vying de- 
mands on account of education, public health and civil defense, would consti- 
tute a recurring problem likely to engender ill will and create still further 
delays in warehouse clearance. 

“To broaden the surplus property donation authority of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949 to cover municipal governments would 
operate as an invitation to have presented still more proposals for inclusion of 
additional organizations such as county mosquito control districts, 4-H clubs, 
volunteer fire departments and rescue squads, municipal water and gas systems, 
etc. As you know, GSA has consistently opposed the inclusion of these organi- 
zations within the donation program (with no question as to the worthiness of 
their purpose) on the grounds that their inclusion in the program would be adverse 
to the public interest. Also, to single out any one such organization, including 
municipal governments, for preferential treatment in the disposal of surplus prop- 
erty would be discriminatory toward the other beneficial activities. On the other 
hand, adoption of such proposals would inevitably result not only in increased 
administrative costs and complication of disposal operations, but also in jeopard- 
izing the orderly procedures for surplus property disposals now being carried out 
by GSA pursuant to the provisions of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949.” 

The Acting Director of the Bureau of the Budget reported on February 15, 
1957, as follows: 

“We believe it inadvisable to enlarge the number of organizations or pur- 
poses for which surplus property may be donated. You may recall that the 
Government has had very unsatisfactory experience in the past under statutes 
authorizing donations for many different purposes. In 1949 those statutes 
were repealed because it had been found that the numerous claimants caused 
surplus property to remain in warehouses at Government expense for long 
periods, sometimes even for years, while first one group and then another 
examined the lists of available surplus. In the end, most of the property was 
not wanted by any group and had to be sold. In such instances the losses due 
to damage and detoriation of stock and the added costs of warehouse space, 
care and handling, and administration seemed unjustified. The laws were 
repealed in order to speed up, simplify, and make less costly the task of surplus 
property disposal. We have therefore generally opposed bills proposing to ex- 
pand the donation program to include such purposes and institutions as mos- 
quito control, municipal water and gas systems, 4-H Clubs, and scientific and 
research organizations. For the same reasons we oppose extending the program 
to municipal governments as proposed in 8. 855. 
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“We have not questioned the worthiness of these purposes, but have ree- 
ommended to your committee and to the House Committee on Government 
Operations that, in view of the serious administrative difficulties involved, any 
further expansion of the donation program should be supported only for major 
purposes which are compelling in the national interest.” 


AGENCY COMMENTS ON S8. 1471 


By letter dated April 12, 1957, the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
reported that: 

“We believe it inadvisable to enlarge the number of organizations or purposes 
for which surplus property may be donated. * * * For the same reasons (set 
forth in letter re S. 855) we oppose extending the program to 4-H Clubs as 
proposed in S. 1471.” 

The Comptroller General reported on S. 1471 (and on S. 855), in part, as 
follows: 

“The need or desirability of the proposed legislation is not a matter on which 
we have any special information and, consequently, we are not in a position 
to make any recommendation as to the merits of the bill. We have noticed, 
however, that a number of bills have been introduced to permit donations of 
surplus property for purposes not presently authorized by existing law. Such 
bills would authorize donations to volunteer firefighting organizations, volunteer 
rescue and lifesaving squads, and youth camps and centers. In view of the 
number and types of organizations under consideration in those bills, we believe 
that general rather than individual legislation might be a preferable means of 
amending existing law.” 

The Administrator of General Services reported on April 19, 1957, in part, 
as follows: 

“S. 1471 would add a new provision for donation by the Administrator of 
General Services to 4-H Clubs of surplus personal property under the control of 
any executive agency and determined by the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to be usable and necessary for the construction, equipment, and opera- 
tion of 4-H Club camps and centers. This bill is one of a number of bills which 
have been introduced for the purpose of extending the existing authorization 
for the donation of surplus personal property to cover various special activities 
and organizations. 

“Notwithstanding how salutary may be the objective of the 4-H Clubs, GSA 
objects to the enactment of S. 1471 for the reasons hereinafter set forth.” 

The GSA also reported that the enactment of this legislative proposal would 
necessarily increase the operating costs and impede the operations of this 
Administration in the same manner as set forth in its comments on 8. 855 


AGENCY COMMENTS ON S. 1318 AND 8. 1700 


As of this date, the committee has not received any agency comments on 8. 1318 
or 8. 1700. S. 1818 would authorize the donation of surplus property for public 
park, recreational, and historic-monument purposes. 8S. 1700 would provide that, 
upon application therefor, surplus property which was originally donated to the 
Government by a State or political subdivision thereof, and subsequently became 
surplus to its needs, shall be returned to such State without monetary consid- 
eration. In some instances this property would be disposed of by sale or transfer 
without reimbursement to schools, colleges, public health institutions, or for civil 
defense use, if not returned to the States. The enactment of this bill would 
eliminate the need for special legislation in individual cases, a number of which 
have been approved by this committee in recent years, and leave the determina- 
tion of transferring such property to the executive department rather than to 
the Congress. Action, therefore, is a matter of legislative policy to be recom- 
mended by the committee. 

S$. 1818 would also eliminate the present need for special legislative action, in 
individual cases where the property is required for historic-monument purposes, 
without the payment of 50 percent of its fair market value, as presently required 
by law. This is likewise a matter of legislative determination, which would, if 
the bill is approved, reverse a policy established by the Congress in 1944. 
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S. 1675, A RELATED BILL 


Another bill, which would give former owners a preference in repurchasing 
Government surplus property before it is offered for public sale, is also pending 
pefore the committee, but, since it is not of the same general import as 8. 855, 
§, 1318, S. 1471, and 8S. 1700, it is covered sseparately by staff memorandum 
No. 85-1-19. 

GLENN K. SHRIVER, 
Professional Staff Member. 

Approved : 

WALTER L. REYNOLDS, Staff Director. 


SENATE COMMITTEE ON GOVERN MENT OPERATIONS, 
May 13, 1959. 
Staff memorandum No. 86—1-23. 
Subject: Bills providing for expansion of the surplus property donation program 
and related measures. 


The Federal Property and Administrative Service Act of 1949, as amended, 
provides that real and personal property which is surplus to the needs of the 
Federal Government may be donated to public health, education, or civil defense 
activities if usable and needed for such purposes. 

Since the inception of this program, millions of dollars’ worth of surplus prop- 
erty has been donated by the Federal Government to tax-supported and nonprofit 
schools, colleges, hospitals, clinics, research activities related thereto, and to civil 
defense organizations throughout the United States. 

This property has helped to alleviate some of the crowded conditions which 
have existed in many schools since the end of World War II. The property has 
aided materially in providing equipment for the training of boys and girls in 
all grades of public instruction, the training of youths in the arts and sciences, 
and the advanced training of scientists and others on a graduate or professional 
level. Many grade and intermediate schools and institutions benefited by this 
program through the use of land and buildings which were obtained at a very 
small fraction of the initial cost, and as a result research facilities were improved 
or expanded which, in many instances, would not have been possible without the 
donable property program. 

The program has also helped to equip, furnish, and supply needed fixtures for 
public health centers, clinics, and hospitals, and thereby made possible training 
and services to the youth of this country, and public health benefits which may 
not have been provided or would have cost the local communities large sums 
of money. No attempt has been made to measure or place a price tag on this 
program because of the intangibles involved; it is considered to be a worthwhile 
investment in the education and health of America and, therefore, has helped to 
raise the standard of living and contributed to the national defense. 


BILLS FOR EXPANSION OF THE DONABLE PROPERTY PROGRAM 


During the 85th Congress, seven bills were introduced in the Senate and over 
a dozen bills were introduced in the House of Representatives providing for 
expanding the donable property program to various groups and State or com- 
munity activities. Since the beginning of the 86th Congress, 5 bills have been 
introduced in the Senate (18 in the House) providing for the donation of surplus 
property to (1) tax-supported and publicly owned libraries, (2) agencies engaged 
in cooperative agricultural extension work, (8) to volunteer firefighting organ- 
izations, (4) to certain welfare agencies, and (5) to tax-supported public recrea- 
tion agencies. 

There is listed below the number, sponsors, and title of the bills introduced 
in the Senate during the present session which are now pending before this 
committee : 

S. 155 (Kerr and Monroney), to amend the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949 so as to permit donation of surplus property 
to libraries which are tax supported or publicly owned and operated. 

S. 1018 (Stennis and Aiken), to authorize the donation of surplus property 
to certain agencies engaged in cooperative agricultural extension work and 
for other purposes. 
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S. 1210 (Humphrey), to amend the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 to permit donations of surplus property to volunteer 
firefighting organizations and for other purposes. 

8S. 1365 (Keating and others), to amend the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949 to authorize the disposal of surplus property 
to certain welfare agencies. 

S. 1766 (Clark), to amend the Federal Property and Administrative Sery- 
ices Act of 1949 to permit the donation and other disposal of property to 
tax-supported public recreation agencies. 

Senator John Stennis stated in the Senate on behalf of S. 1018, February 9, 
1959, that: 

“The bill I have introduced would place the Cooperative Extension Service 
on the same basis as the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Civil 
Defense, and other agencies now receiving surplus property. The Secretary of 
Agriculture would be required to issue regulations and determine the type of 
property which would be usable and necessary for extension work, and such 
property would be allocated on the basis of need. Under this procedure the 
State and county extension services would request, through the authorized State 
agency office equipment and other items needed for carrying out their educa- 
tional programs.” 

Senator Keating stated in part, on behalf of S. 1365, that : 

“The present law, which limits eligibility for surplus Government property to 
education and health organizations, should be expanded to include worthy wel- 
fare and recreational agencies. These include settlement houses, homes for 
the aged, youth centers, character-building agencies, and adoption centers.” 

In considering the extension of the act in previous Congresses, the committee 
conceded that the objectives of these proposals and those which would include 
other similar agencies, organizations, or publicly supported activities were meri- 
torious and worthwhile public activities. The most important question for the 
committee to decide, however, is: How many users can be made eligible with- 
out destroying the donable program for health, education, and civil defense? 
This question was considered by the committee in 1949, 1954, 1956, and in ex- 
ecutive session in August 1958. At each meeting the committee members con- 
cluded that, if additional donees were made eligible, there would not be enough 
surplus property available to meet the minimum needs of education, health, and 
civil defense activities, and that if additional organizations and institutions 
were made eligible, it would result in the establishment of a long list of priorities 
and preferences. As reported by the Hoover Commission, a similar program 
operated under the War Assets Administration caused such competition among 
the donees that the distribution of surplus was delayed, and such confusion 
resulted that none of the participants benefited to the extent that is now pos- 
sible, in addition to substantially increasing the cost of administration. 

The first Hoover Commission made an extensive study of the departments 
and agencies of the Government responsible for the procurement, custody, and 
disposition of Federal property, and recommended that a central office be estab- 
lished to which should be transferred the authority to procure, stock, and issue 
common-use items of supply, the control and management over real and personal 
property and other related functions. The Commission specifically recommended 
that the statutes, rules, and regulations governing the administration and uti- 
lization of Government property be repealed in order to make possible greater 
economy and efficiency in this activity as follows: 

“Enact legislation which will repeal the conglomeration of existing statutes, 
clear the books of present restrictive and often conflicting decisions and 
regulations * * *,.” 

The task force recommended that “There should be wholesale repeal of the 
statutes governing the disposal of surplus personal property. Nearly 400 are 
now listed in Public Affairs Bulletin No. 29 of the Library of Congress, entitled 
‘Disposal of Government-Owned Personal Property’.”’ 


AGENCY COMMENTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The staff made an extensive analysis of the bills and agency comments on the 
proposed extension of this program during 1957. At that time all of the agen- 
cies which were engaged in the disposal of surplus property were consulted to 
ascertain the need, purpose, objectives, and administrative problems involved in 
the program. (See staff memorandum No. 85-1-16). The affected agencies 
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objected to amending the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, so as to permit more agencies to become eligible for the following reasons: 

(1) It would increase the cost of administration and delay the orderly disposi- 
tion of surplus property to the using agencies or activities. 

(2) It would lead to the establishment of priorities and preferences which 
were in existence under the Surplus Property Act of 1944 and which caused so 
much criticism and confusion. 

(3) It would create competition among the eligible donees, and, as a result, 
would increase the practice of hoarding surplus property in agency warehouses. 

(4) Inclusion of additional donees under the act would be an open invitation 
for literally hundreds of other worthwhile organizations to seek recognition, 
and thereby defeat the orderly disposition of surplus for educational, health, 
and civil defense purposes. 

Pursuant to a request from Senator Lyndon B. Johnson for information on a 
complaint received from the president of vocational education of the National 
Education Association, alleging that vocational schools were not receiving 
enough surplus property, the committee made another study of the program in 
June 1958. (Staff memorandum No. 85—2-—23, dated June 11, 1958). 


OTHER BILLS RELATED TO THE SURPLUS PROPERTY PROGRAM 


In addition to the bills listed above a number of other bills have been intro- 
duced in the Senate during this session of Congress which are related to the 
surplus property donation program. These bills provide for (a) giving prior 
owners of surplus real property a preference in the repurchase of such property 
from the Federal Government, (b) preference in the sale of surplus real prop- 
erty to individuals operating family-type farms, and (c) to facilitate and recover 
by the States of unclaimed personal property in the custody of Federal agencies. 


CONCLUSION 


Should the above listed bills be enacted into law, less property would be avail- 
able for health, education, and civil defense use. If surplus property was 
donated to all of the users listed in these bills, the Federal Government would 
incur heavy administrative expenses. The addition of more eligible donees 
would, of necessity, require the establishment of a system of priorities. The 
yovernment would have to set up minimum standards for eligibility and one 
or more agencies would be required to allocate the property and enforce the 
restrictions or limitations placed on the use thereof. This would be a tremen- 
dous task because of the variety of users and variation in properties donated. 
For these, and other reasons cited by the affected agencies, serious considera- 
tion should be given to the formidable problems of equity in deciding which, if 
any, new organization and activities should be made eligible to receive surplus 
property under the donable property program. 

The staff recommends that the committee, or a special subcommittee thereof, 
schedule hearings on all of these proposals, with a view of developing informa- 
tion and full details as to the need for further extension of the donable pro- 
gram, and to afford the sponsors of the respective bills an opportunity to submit 
their views for committee consideration. Officials responsible for administering 
the program should also be given an opportunity to outline the present program 
and the extent of donations under existing law and regulations, and their views 
regarding these bills and related measures proposing amendments to the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act. 

GLENN K. SHRIVER, 
Professional Staff Member. 

Approved : 

WALTER L. REYNowps, Staff Director. 


SENATE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 

May 18, 1959. 

Steff memorandum 8&6—1—25. 
Subject: Second Hoover Commission recommendations on the surplus property 

donation program—Supplement to staff memorandum 86—1-23. 

On May 23, 1959, staff memorandum &6—-1—23 was issued summarizing the 
information available on five bills pending before this committee which provide 
for the donation of surplus property to various types of tax-supported or pub- 
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licly owned organizations or agencies. This memorandum includes additional 
information relative to the recommendations of the Hoover Commission ang 
the Bureau of the Budget on this subject, for the information of members of 
the committee. 

HOOVER COMMISSION RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Govern. 
ment made the following recommendation and comment in its report on surplus 


property, with respect to broadening the donable property program, submitted 
to the Congress on April 18, 1955 (pp. 44, 45). 


PROPOSALS TO BROADEN THE DONATION PROGRAM 


“The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare has proposed that the 
donation program for public health purposes be broadened to include nursing 
homes, sanitation systems, scientific laboratories, treatment centers for phys. 
without cost except for costs of care, handling, and transportation.” 

“The American Municipal Association appealed to the task force to include 
in its recommendations a change in the law to make local governments eligible 
for donations of Federal surplus personal property. The mayor of the city of 
New York wrote to the task force chairman in a similar vein. 

“The Federal Civil Defense Administration has advocated legislation which 
would permit donation of Federal surplus personal property for civil defense 
purposes to States and local governments, and to Territories and possessions, 
without cost except for costs of care, handling, and transportation.” 

“While some proposed extensions of the donable program seem irrelevant 
or trivial, others have considerable merit. However, the Commission observes 
that the inclusion of other donees, such as cities and counties, would pose 
complex problems of determining priorities * * *.” 

Recommendation No. 9 


“That the Congress reexamine the provisions of the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, as amended, relating to the donation of 
Federal Surplus property, and clarify congressional intent to transfer such 
property without cost to State educational and public health institutions, not- 
withstanding Department of Defense requirements for reimbursement of stock 
funds for transfers of property from such funds.” “ 

The task force report on use and disposal of Federal surplus property upon 
which the above recommendation was based, commented, in part, as follows: 

“The principal donees under the current program are schools, colleges, uni- 
versities, medical institutions, hospitals, clinics and health centers. To qualify, 
institutions must be tax-supported or must have been held exempt from taxa- 
tion under section 101(6) of the Internal Revenue Code. The transfers may 
also me made to State departments of education or health, or to another agency 


designated by State law for distribution to eligible institutions within the 
pines = *  o 


Current pressure for broadening the donation program 


“Congress is under continual pressure to expand the classes of eligible donees. 
There were introduced in the 83d Congress several bills which, if enacted, would 
have extended the donation program to State public health departments, county 
mosquito control districts, and State publicly owned water districts. The De 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare recommended to the Harden Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Government Operations, at its hearing on 
April 21, 1953, that the donation program for public health purposes be broad- 
ened to include nursing homes, sanitation systems, scientific laboratories, treat- 
ment centers for physically handicapped, and malaria control institutions. If 
it is to be the continuing policy of the Congress to donate Federal surplus per- 
sonal property for public health purposes, it would not seem amiss to broaden 
the program in these suggested directions, 


22 Public Law 152 was further amended on July 3, 1956, to provide for the donation of 
surplus property to State and local civil defense activities (Public Law 688, 84th Cong.). 

18 As indicated in par. 3, p. 2 of staff memorandum 86—1-—23, the committee has reviewed 
this program several times since 1949, and the House Committee on Government Operations, 
or a subcommittee thereof, held hearings in stock fund reimbursement proposals of the 
Department of Defense and other phases of the program. 
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“On the other hand, there is pressure upon the Congress, and upon the execu- 
tive agencies responsible for administering this program to exterd it in what is 
deemed to be irrelevant directions. There was introduced, for example, in the 
88d Congress a bill (H.R. 7237) intended to make 4-H clubs eligible as donees 
to receive property for the construction, equipment, and operation of camps and 
centers and a further bill which would include volunteer fire departments and 
rescue squads as eligible donees. 

“Furthermore, one of the national organizations of American cities, the Amer- 
jean Municipal Association, by letter and in staff conference, has appealed to 
this task force to include in its recommendations a change in the law to make 
local governments eligible for donations of Federal surplus personal property. 
The mayor of the city of New York has also written the task force chairman in 
similar vein. The adoption of this proposal would require the establishment 
of a priority system and would greatly complicate the administration of the 
program. The various systems of priority established by the Congress in the 
Surplus Property Act of 1944 proved to be an almost insuperable impediment 
to an orderly disposal program by War Assets Administration and the predeces- 
sor disposal agencies. They resulted in long delays, vast paperwork and pro- 
cedures, and administrative costs which in many cases exceed the disposal 
revenues. If the cities and counties were eligible for donations, it would be 
necessary to determine whether the State or the local government has the first 
priority. Since the cities and counties are numerous within each State, there 
would also be required some formula, difficult to administer and impossible of 
achievement, whereby the allocations could equitably and satisfactorily be made. 

“It is believed that the program should continue to be confined to State edu- 
cational and public health activities, and that other branches of the State 
government, and the cities and counties through their national organization, 
should arrange to get on the bidders’ list when items in which they are in need 
are available for disposal; and that they should be accepted as competitive 
bidders along with private interests * * *.” 


Task force recommendation 


“That the Congress continue to confine the program to State educational and 
public health institutions and to educational oragnizations of special interest to 
the Department of Defense.” 


Bureau of the Budget 


The following letter has been received by the Chairman of the Committeee, 
from the Bureau of the Budget, which sets forth the views of the Federal Gov- 
ernment on these proposals, specifically on the bill, S. 1210, since Staff Memo- 
randum No. 86—-1—23 was released. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
May 14, 1959. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to your request for report on S. 
1210, a bill “To amend the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to permit donations of surplus property to volunteer firefighting organ- 
izations, and for other purposes.” 

We believe it inadvisable to enlarge the number of organizations or purposes 
for which surplus property may be donated. You may recall that the Govern- 
ment has had very unsatisfactory experience in the past under statutes author- 
izing donations for many different purposes. In 1949 those statutes were re- 
pealed because it had been found that the numerous claimants caused surplus 
property to remain in warehouses at Government expense for long periods, some- 
times even for years, while first one group and then another examined the lists 
of available surplus. In the end, most of the property was not wanted by 
any group and had to be sold. In such instances the losses due to damage and 
deterioration of stock and the added costs of warehouse space, care and han- 
dling, and administration seemed unjustified. The laws were repealed in order 
to speed up, simplify and make less costly the task of surplus property disposall. 
We have, therefore, generally opposed bills proposing to expand the donation 
program to include such purposes and institutions as mosquito control districts, 
municipal water and gas systems, 4-H clubs, municipal governments and scien- 
tific and research organizations. For the same reasons we oppose extending the 
program to firefighting organizations as proposed in S. 1210. 
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We have not questioned the worthiness of these purposes but have recom. 
mended to your committee and to the House Committee on Government Oper- 
ations that, in view of the serious administrative difficulties involved, any 
further expansion of the donation program should be supported only for major 
purposes which are compelling in the national interest and which are not pri- 
marily local responsibilities. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILLIP 8S. HuGHEs, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 


GLENN K. SHRIVER, 


Professional Staff Member. 
Approved : 


WALTER L. Reyno ps, Staff Director. 


SENATE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 


July 20, 1959. 
Staff memorandum No. 86—1—42. 


Subject: Bills providing for expansion of the surplus property donation pro- 
gram—Supplement to staff memorandum &6—1-—23, dated May 13, 1959. 

Since the release of staff memorandum 86—1-23 the chairman of the commit- 
tee has received several communications containing views, Comments and recom- 
mendations on the bills providing for expansion of the surplus property donation 
programs. All such measures were referred to a special subcommittee (Senators 
Gruening, chairman, Muskie, and Capehart) at an executive session of the com- 
mittee held on June 18, 1959. 

For the information of members of the committee, there is submitted here 
with a report received from the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(which administers the donable property program for health and education), 
on four of the bills now pending before the special subcommittee created for 
consideration of these and certain other related bills: 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 


July 17, 1959. 
Hon. Jonn L. McCLecian, 


Chairman, Committee on Government Operations, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


DrAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in response to your requests for reports on 
the following bills: 

S. 1018, to authorize the donation of surplus property to certain agencies 
engaged in cooperative agricultural extension work, and for other purposes, 

S. 1210, to amend the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act 
of 1949 to permit donations of surplus property to volunteer firefighting 
organizations, and for other purposes, 

S. 1365, to amend the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act 
of 1949 to authorize the disposal of surplus property to certain welfare 
agencies, 

S. 1766, to amend the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act 
of 1949 to permit the donation and other disposal of property to tax-sup- 
ported public recreation agencies. 

These bills provide for the donation of Federal surplus personal property to 
specified classes of organizations and activities in addition to those now specified 
in the law. They would do so by extending to additional categories of organiza- 
tions and activities—most of which are not in the field of health or education— 
the present donation program under section 203(j) (3) of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949, under which such property is allocated 
by this Department for donation to specified categories of organizations in the 
fields of health and education. 8S. 1018 would establish a donation program side 
by side with, and independent of, the section 203(j) (3) program, and would for 
that purpose confer on the Secretary of Agriculture the same allocation function 
as is vested in this Department for the purposes of the section 203(j) (3) 
program. 

S. 1766 would also amend section 203(k)(1) of the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949 so as to authorize the transfer of surplus 
real property by this Department for certain purposes and organizations not now 
specified in the act. 
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For the reasons stated below, we do not favor enactment of any of these 
pills. 

1, Personal property 

Under section 203(j) of the act, Federal surplus personal property deter- 
mined by this Department to be usable and necessary for educational or public 
health purposes, including research, may be donated by the Administrator of 
General Services through State surplus property distribution agencies to tax- 
supported or nonprofit tax-exempt medical institutions, hospitals, clinics, health 
centers, School systems, schools, colleges, and universities. Under a recent 
amendment (Public Law 655, 84th Cong.), surplus personal property usable 
and necessary for civil defense purposes may in like manner be donated to 
civil defense organizations of States or political subdivisions and instrumen- 
talities thereof. With respect to both of these programs—by delegation from 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration in the latter case—such property is 
allocated among the several States by this Department, although within the 
several States distribution to eligible activities and organizations is made by 
the State distribution agencies subject to basic Federal regulations and 
standards. 

Also, surplus personal property under the control of the Defense Department 
which is determined by the Secretary of Defense to be usable and necessary 
for “educational activities which are of special interest to the armed services”— 
a phrase which has been very broadly interpreted—may be donated for such 
activities pursuant to allocation by the Secretary of Defense. Such defense- 
related donations are given priority over donations under the other two 
programs. 

In addition, under broad statutory authority for cooperative activities, and 
working in conjunction with the General Services Administration, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture makes transfers of excess Federal property to soil con- 
servation districts and to State forest fire protection units, and the Department 
of Interior transfers excess Federal property to State highway departments. 
These transfers since they are made without first declaring the property to 
be “surplus” in the technical sense, also have priority over the donations of 
surplus property for health, education, and civil defense. 

These bills would add to the eligible list for disposal of Federal surplus prop- 
erty such organizations as agencies engaged in cooperative agricultural exten- 
sion work, volunteer fire-fighting organizations, and certain tax-supported or 
tax-exempt welfare or recreation agencies. 

It may be noted that fire-fighting organizations which have been officially 
designated as civil defense units by a State civil defense agency are currently 
eligible to receive personal property for uses related to the purposes of the 
civil defense program, including civil defense training. And, as respects the 
proposal of S. 1018 (relating to agencies engaged in cooperative agricultural 
extension work in accordance with the act of May 8, 1914, as amended, 7 U.S.C. 
241-348), attention is invited to the fact that colleges and universities engaged 
in such work are eligible under the present section 203(j) (3) donation program. 

The enumeration of activities and organizations now proposed to be added to 
present eligible categories by the bills covered in this report, and the fact that 
still additional categories would be added by a number of bills pending in the 
other House, highlight two important considerations : 

In the first place, Congress, in the Federal Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949, abolishing the complex system of priorities for surplus prop- 
erty disposal existing under the Surplus Property Act of 1944, and limited dona- 
tions of surplus property to educational activities and, later, public health 
activities, carried on by certain types of organizations. It was recognized that 
that system of priorities had proved to be an almost insuperable impediment to 
an orderly disposal program, and had resulted in long delays, vast paperwork 
and procedures, and administrative costs which in many cases exceeded the 
disposal revenues. It seems clear that the additional adoption of the proposals 
now pending would again require the establishment of a priority system and 
would greatly complicate the administration of the program. Such a system 
would also delay the orderly disposition of surplus property and would sub- 
stantially increase administrative costs. 

The complexities and delays involved in such proposals would, moreover, be 
even greater if, as proposed in 8S. 1018, an additional system of allocation of 
property for donation, to be administered by the Secretary of Agriculture, were 
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to be established side by side with the one now administered by this Depart- 
ment. It is true that parallel allocation functions are now vested by law in the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization for the purpose of donations for ciyi] 
defense, but these provisions were enacted only because of the overriding cop- 
siderations of national security involved in that program, and then only with 
the understanding that operating responsibilities under that program would be 
delegated to this Department, which has in fact been done, so that the two 
programs are very largely integrated in actual Federal and State administration 

In the second place—as is demonstrated by the present list of proposals for 
extension of eligibility under the donation program to new organizations and 
activities, and by the even larger list pending in the House which includes a 
proposal for authorizing donations to municipalities for municipal purposes 
generally—any proposal for an extension immediately raises the question of 
extension to other activities and organizations equally deserving, not only to 
health and educational organizations not yet eligible—e.g., nurseries, libraries, 
institutions (other than those now listed in the law) engaged in scientific 
research, museums, etc.—but also to activities of public or nonprofit organiza- 
tions in the welfare field or in other public-purpose fields indicated by these and 
other bills. Hence, either the gates would have to be thrown wide open without 
limitation, thus diluting the program so as to be of little benefit to any one, or 
new lines would have to be drawn which would be difficult to justify on grounds 
of equity and for that reason difficult to hold. 

Even with an increasing amount of surplus property becoming available, 
State agencies for surplus property continue to report that the volume is not 
sufficient to meet the needs of organizations currently eligible. This is par- 
ticularly noticeable with respect to common-use items which are needed by 
present eligibles and which would also be desired by the organizations now 
seeking eligibility. Under these circumstances, an increase in the number of 
eligibles would inevitably lead to substantial competition for the common- 
use items, and would minimize the benefits of the program to present eligibles, 
In view of continuing national emphasis on the importance of education health, 
and defense, such a dilution of the program would be difficult to support. 

In this connection, it is important that the extent of present eligibility be 
fully understood. In the field of education, there are more than 55,000 school 
districts or systems. Taking into account the individual public schools in 
these systems and the private nonprofit and tax-exempt schools, there are more 
than 126,400 elementary schools and 16,300 secondary schools. Added to this 
are more than 1,900 institutions of higher education, making a total of more 
than 144,600 educational entities currently eligible. In the field of public 
health, there are more than 6,800 eligible hospitals. In civil defense, there are 
more than 123,000 units of State and local government which would qualify 
to receive surplus property. This brings the total of eligible units to more 
than 274,400. 

All of these considerations militate strongly against any of the extensions of 
the personal property disposal program proposed by these bills. 


2. Real property 

Section 203(k)(1) of the act authorizes this Department, with the approval 
of the Administrator of General Services, to dispose of surplus real property 
which is suitable for schools, classroom, or other educational use (including 
buildings, fixtures, and equipment situated thereon), to the States and their 
political subdivisions and instrumentalities and to tax-supported and other 
nonprofit tax-exempt educational institutions, and likewise to dispose of real 
property for public health use to the States and their political subdivisions and 
instrumentalities and to tax-supported and other nonprofit tax-exempt medical 
institutions, hospitals, and similar institutions. In fixing the disposal value of 
real property to be transferred under this provision, we are directed to “take 
into consideration any benefit which has accrued or may accrue to the United 
States from the use of such property by any such State, political subdivision 
instrumentality, or institution.” In practice, under our regulations, this pub- 
lic benefit allowance has ranged from 40 to 100 percent. 

S. 1766 would extend this program to tax-supported public recreation agen- 
cies of States or political subdivisions of a State. 

The above-described provisions of section 203(k) (1) of the act, and the organi- 
zations and purposes to which they apply are, as regards real property, essentially 
the same as they were in the Surplus Property Act of 1944. Under the earlier 
act, for purposes other than health or education, State and local public 
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agencies and various tax-exempt nouprofit organizations had certain priorities 
put had to pay fair value for real‘y, without public benefit allowance. It is 
significant that in enacting ‘he 194” act, the Congress, in the light of experience 
had under the 1944 act, chee uct 40 extend the public benefit allowance feature 
to purposes other than those ot an educational or of a health character, but 
eliminated the priorities for other public and nonprofit activities which had been 
established under the 1944 act. 

We cannot recommend the enlargement of the real property disposal provision 
recommended by the present bill. 

In the first place, what we have said above with respect to the difficulty of 
drawing an appropriate line in attempting any extension of eligibility under the 
existing section 203(j) program applies to real property as well as to personal 
property. To single out tax-supported public recreation agencies and their 
activities for additional inclusion under section 203(k) (1) would not solve alleged 
jnequities but would create new claims of inequity as between them and other 
organizations equally worthy. 

Moreover, it should be noted that communities already benefit in many ways 
from this program in the fields of education and health; that they continue, under 
section 138(g¢) of the Surplus Property Act of 1944, to be eligible for the donation 
of property for airport purposes ; and that tax-supported public recreation agencies 
are now eligible to receive, under section 13(h) of the Surplus Property Act of 
1944 which is still in force, conveyances of surplus land, including improvements 
and equipment located thereon, which the Secretary of the Interior finds to be 
suitable and desirable for use as a public recreational area, though such convey- 
ances may be made only at a price equal to 50 percent of the fair value of the 
property. 

In conclusion, we recommend against enactment of any of the aforementioned 
pills. We have, therefore, not analyzed these bills from the point of view of their 
technical adequacy nor have we explored the question whether, in the event of the 
enactment of these bills, some of which involve activities outside the field of 
interest of the Department, administration of the donation and disposal program 
for surplus property by this Department would still be appropriate. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it perceives no objection to the sub 
mission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ev.ior L. RICHARDSON, Acting Secretary. 


The Bureau of the Budget, General Accounting Office, and the General Services 
Administration have submitted separate reports on some of these bills, together 
with specific recommendations on bills pending before the subcommittee. As a 
general rule, these agencies oppose adding any additional eligible donees to 
receive surplus property on the premise that the enactment of such measures 
would; 

(a) reduce the amount available for health, education, and civil defense; 

(b) require the establishment of an elaborate priority system; 

(c) increase the cost of administration, delay the disposal of property, and 
cause competition among donees ; 

(d) create a situation where every public, private, or quasi-public body 
would seek equal consideration and as a result no limit or end could be 
established ; and 

(e) increase the likelihood of misappropriation of public property, lack 
of accountability, and abuse. 

GLENN K. SHRIVER, 
Professional Staff Member. 

Approved : 

WALTER L. ReyNotps, Staff Director. 


Senator GrueninG. The first witness this morning is Mr. J. H. 
Macomber, Jr., General Counsel of the General Services Administra- 


tion. 
Mr. Macomber, will you kindly come forward and present your 


testimony ? 
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STATEMENT OF J. H. MACOMBER, JR., GENERAL COUNSEL, GEN- 
ERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, ACCOMPANIED BY JAMES A. 
GARVEY, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER, UTILIZATION AND SALES, 
FEDERAL SUPPLY SERVICE; AND ROBERT T. DAVIS, LEGISLA. 
TIVE LIAISON OFFICE, GSA 


Mr. Macomper. Mr. Chairman, with me is Mr. James A. Garvey, 
Assistant Commissioner, Utilization and Sales, Federal Supply Serv- 
ice of GSA, and Mr. Robert T. Davis, of our Legislative Liaison Office, 

We appreciate the opportunity, sir, to participate in these hearings 
and inform your committee of the position that the General Services 
Administration feels it must take on the following bills which would 
extend the existing authorization for donation of surplus property 
to cover various other special activities and organizations: S. 155, 
S. 1018, S. 1210, S. 1365, S. 1766, S, 2103, S. 2244, and S. 2367. 

Donations of Government-owned surplus property for educational, 
public health, and civil defense purposes are now authorized by sec- 
tion 203 (j) and (k) of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended. 

The donation of surplus real and personal property for health and 
educational use was originally authorized at the end of World War I. 
At the end of World War II, the Surplus Property Act of 1944 was 
enacted. This law authorized continuation of this program and the 
sale of Government-owned surplus property to various other groups 
at 2 discount or on a preferential basis, which resulted in the establish- 
ment of a complex system of priorities and preferences. The enact- 
ment of the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as recommended by the first Hoover Commission, and amend- 
ments thereto, repealed various laws and parts of laws providing for 
priorities and preferences, but the provisions for education were re- 
enacted as section 2083 (j) and (k) as stated above. About 2 years 
later, the provisions for health were reenacted—added to 203 (j) and 
(k). Section 13 (d), (g), and (h) were saved from the general re- 
peal of the Surplus Property Act. The Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, as amended, was further amended 
on July 3, 1956, by Public Law 84-688 to provide for the donation of 
surplus property to State and local civil defense activities. 

The bills being considered by your subcommittee today are among 
a number of others which have been introduced in this and previous 
sessions of the Congress for the purpose of extending the existing 
authorization for donation of surplus personal property, or surplus 
real and personal property, to cover various special activities and or- 
ganizations. Nothwithstanding how worthy may be the objectives of 
these special activities and organizations, the General Services Ad- 
ministration has consistently opposed the enactment of legislation of 
this nature. 

The enactment of such legislation would impede the handling of 
surplus property by the Government and introduce new elements of 
cost for the Government to pay. Specifically, it would (1) delay the 
disposal of unneeded Government property while competing claims 
of individual agencies are being considered, with additional cost ac- 
cruing to the Government for maintenance and storage of the prop- 
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erty and attendant administrative tasks, and (2) complicate the dis- 
posal of surplus property by introducing competition for available 
property between individual agencies or organizations and other 
claimants on behalf of education, public health, and civil defense 
activities. This, we believe, will present a recurring problem likely 
to engender ill will and create still further delays in warehouse clear- 
ance. Also, further extension of the existing authority for the dona- 
tion of surplus property would be an open invitation and literally 
hundreds of other worthwhile organizations would then seek recogni- 
tion and thereby defeat the orderly disposition of surplus property 
for educational, health, and civil defense purposes. 

In view of the foregoing, the General Services Administration feels 
it must place on the record its opposition to the enactment of these 
bills. 

That completes my formal statement, Senator. We will endeavor 
to answer any questions you have. 

Senator GRUENING. Well, it is quite clear you oppose all these bills. 
It would seem to me there was some room for flexibility, and that there 
are other activities besides the important ones of education and health 
and civil defense which might reasonably expect to share some of the 
surplus property. Certainly there are a good many fields which 
would not, in my view at least, interfere with a reasonable allocation 
of surplus to these agencies. 

It has been suggested to me you have in mind, or there is under 
consideration some legislation which is to be sent up by the GSA, is 
that. correct, on this subject—any of these subjects? 

Mr. Macomper. We have been studying this problem for some time. 
In fact, we are studying it continuously. But, at the present time, 
we do not have any recommendations to bring before the committee. 

Senator Gruentne. Mr. Davis, do you want to comment on that? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, in our report to your committee on bills 
pertaining to libraries and firefighting departments, we have made 
the statement that General Services Administration has under con- 
sideration the question as to whether it would be advisable and in the 
public interest to extend the existing authorization for donation of 
surplus property beyond education, public health, and civil defense, 
to cover certain additional activities and organizations. Should we, 
some time in the future, decide to recommend a limited extension of 
the authorized area for donation of surplus property, the proposed 
legislation might include as an additional class of donee, tax-supported 
libraries and voluntary firefighting departments or organizations. 
But that is still in the study stage, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Grurnina. In other words, there is an element of doubt 
in your mind whether your agency might or might not agree to ex- 
tend the breadth of this allocation of surplus property ? 

Mr. Davis. That is being studied. The most would be, perhaps, 
libraries, to tie in with education, and perhaps voluntary firefighting 
organizations in connection with civil defense. 

Senator Gruenine. Let me ask you this. What procedures do you 
now have for determining the priorities between health, education, 
and civil defense ? 

Mr. Macomper. Mr. Chairman, the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare makes those determinations by statute with re- 
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spect to health and education, and, as I understand it, by arrange- 
ment with the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization with re spect 
to civil defense. 

Senator Gruentna. Is it your personal opinion that giving all these 
powers to one department of Government is wise : administrat ively ? 

Mr. Macomber. You mean as to making the determination, Senator? 

Senator GruENING. Yes. 

Mr. Macomper. Yes; we believe that it is almost necessary that 
there be some single agency that makes the determinations. 

Now, Mr. Garvey is in the operating end. Perhaps he would like 
to comment on that. 

Senator Grurenine. Well, why is the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare qualified to determine the needs of civil defense? 

Mr. Garvey. Mr. Chairman, the Office of Civil Defense has come 
up with a plan as to what it thinks its needs are, together with the 
procedure as to how those needs are to be met. Now, the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare is simply administering this pro- 
gram within the framework of that instruction from OCDM. 

Senator Gruentne. Mr. Davis, have you any opinion on the ad- 
visability of taking surplus property outside of the continental United 
States, as is pr oposed i in one of these bills? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, we have furnished your committee this 
morning, GSA’s report on that bill, S. 2198. 

Senator Gruentnc. Would you be kind enough to give us the high- 
lights of your views? Having just received them, we have not had 
time to digest them. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, I have a copy of the GSA’s report which 
we delivered to your committee this morning. Shall I read the 
report ¢ 

Senator GruENING. I think it would be well. 

Mr. Davis (reading) : 

Your letter of June 26, 1959, requested a report by the General Services Ad- 
ministration on S. 2198, to amend the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, which would authorize American educational organiza- 
tions eligible for donations of surplus personal property to transport such prop- 
erty overseas, after acquisition. The bill would amend section 203(j) of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949. This section, as 
originally enacted in 1949, authorized donations “for educational purposes in the 
States, Territories, and possessions.” By Public Law 754 of the Slist Congress, 
this authorization was extended to include donations for public health purposes 
“in the States, Territories, and possessions.” The limitation for the use of 
donated property within the States was strengthened by the amendments to 
section 203(j) made by Public Law 61 of the 84th Congress, approved June 3, 
1955, and Public Law 655 of the same Congress, approved July 3, 1956, respectively, 
precluding the transfer of surplus personal property until receipt of certification 
by a State agency that the property is usable and needed in the State and pro- 
hibiting the transfer of such property except to the State agency designated un- 
der State law for the purpose of distributing all property allocated under section 
203 (j) for use within such State. 

In all of such legislation concerned with section 203(j) the concept of ac- 
eording benefits to the States by the use therein of surplus property has been 


“ 


maintained. S, 2198 would depart from this concept and permit surplus prop- 
erty acquired under State auspices to be used for purposes abroad. It is for 
this reason that the General Services Administration is opposed to the enact- 
ment of this bill. It is believed, also, that the exception proposed by S. 2198 
would, if the bill were enacted, operate as an invitation to other organizations 
receiving donable property to seek legislation to cover their particular foreign 
activities, and that the end result would be to complicate the orderly procedures 
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for the handling of surplus property now established pursuant to current legis- 


lation. ; ; 
The nature of this legislative proposal is such as to make impossible any 


firm estimate by us of the probable cost attributable thereto. _ 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 

That is our report, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Muskie (presiding). Thank you, Mr. Davis, for your state- 
ment. I understand this completes the testimony of General Services 
Administration on all of these bills? Did you want to comment on 
any of the others in greater detail ? 

Mr. Macomser. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Roos, of Public Buildings Serv- 
ice, is here and prepared to comment, if the committee wishes to hear 
him at this time on the bill relating to transferring real property for 
wildlife purposes. That is in a somewhat different category from 
these bills. 

Senator Muskie. 8.2270 and 8.2103. Yes, we would be very happy 
to have his testimony. 

Mr. Macomper. Before he comes forward, Mr. Chairman, may I 
also mention that while I did not list S. 2043 in my formal statement, 
our position with respect to that bill would be the same as our position 
with respect to the other bills expanding the donations program. 

Senator Muskie. I am sorry I was not here to listen to your initial 
statement, but, as I understand your general position—and I wish 
you would correct me if I am in error here—I would like to clarify 
my understanding now before we go on with other presentations by 
you. As I understand your position, you feel that there is a limit to 
the amount of Federal property—the amount of surplus property 
available, and that too much competition for it will result in a mini- 
mum benefit to use one of the uses. And, secondly, adding to the list 
of recipients, would overcomplicate the administration of the pro- 
gram. Are those the two basic objections / 

Mr. Macomper. Yes, sir. The type of property that is potentially 
donable is, generally speaking, being taken up in the donation pro- 
gram at the present time. So that expansion of the eligible donees 
would serve only to dilute the distribution of the property that is sus- 
ceptible to donation. And, secondly, that by so doing, it would com- 
plicate the procedure and add materially to the expense of the pro- 
gram, through the delay, additional storage charges resulting from 
delay, and through the additional administrative tasks of deciding 
between competing claimants. 

Senator Musxir. Is the entire program at the present time funneled 
through appropriate State agencies ? 

Mr. Macomsper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Muskre. In each State is there now a single agency in 
charge of the program ¢ ; 

Mr. Garvey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Muskie. That has been established ? 

Mr. Garvey. That has been established. 

Senator Muskie. For awhile there were more than one, is that so? 
_Mr. Garvey. I am not acquainted with that, sir. At the present 
time, there is in each State a agency for surplus property, which deals 
with eligible donees. 
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Senator Muskie. Am I correct in my understanding that in recent 
years the only addition to the program of recipients, of beneficiaries, 
was the civil defense program ? ; 

Mr. Garvey. That is right. That is the latest piece of donation 
legislation. 

Senator Muskie. I wonder if you are prepared this morning to give 
us any idea of the inventory of potentially donable material that you 
have available, and the trends with respect to the size of the inven- 
tory—from what source is it derived ? 

Mr. Garvey. The bulk of the excess and surplus property, of course, 
Mr. Chairman, comes from the Department of Defense. I can give 
you a picture of how much property has been approved by GSA for 
donation for educational, public health, and—beginning in 1956— 
civil defense over the course of 7 or more years in terms of the cost 
to the Government in acquiring that property. 

Senator Musxir. That is acquisition cost 

Mr. Garvey. Yes, sir. Suppose I start in 1951, at which time about 
$12 million was approved for donation. In 1952, it jumped to slightly 
more than $21 million; 1953, $58 million; 1954, $99 million; 1955, 
$130 million ; 1956, $194 million ; 1957, $212 million; 1958, $289 million, 
And this year, it went to slightly more than $361 million. 

Senator Muskie. What percentage of that is real property and what 
percentage is personal property ¢ 

Mr. Garvey. That is all personal property. It does not include 
real estate. 

Senator Musxkir. Do you have any figures on the real property? 

Mr. Macomber. I am sure, Mr. Chairman, that we have the figures, 
Unless Mr. Roos has them, we wouldn’t have them here. We would 
be glad to furnish them for the record.“ 

Senator Muskie. If you will supply that, we will put it in the 
record later on. 

The trend is upward ? 

Mr. Garvey. Donations have been growing, sir—as, of course, has 
the available property from which to make selection. The amount of 
surplus available has been going up correspondingly. 

Senator Muskie. Can you identify this property by source? 

Mr. Garvey. As to whether it went to one eligible donee as opposed 
to another ? 

Senator Musxir. The source of the surplus. 

Mr. Garvey. The bulk of this property, sir, came from the Depart- 
ment of Defense. My guess would be greater than 90 percent of it 
came from the Department of Defense. 

Senator Musxre. Is this a reflection of World War II and Korean 
conflict surpluses, or is this a continuing source of surplus? 

Mr. Garvey. Well, there are probably a number of reasons why the 
amount of surplus property has been increasing in recent years. I 
could give you my view of it, but the Department of Defense is here 
this morning and they could probably give you a more cogent state- 
ment as to why it is going up. We are getting more property in 
excess and in surplus status as the Department of Defense has changed 
its property patterns due to technological advances or changes in the 


™% The information is shown on pp. 237-239. 
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military missions. The annual procurement program of the Depart- 
ment of Defense for materials, equipment and supplies is extensive, 
so it is logical that a certain amount of property is going to be re- 
placed and be washed out of the program. There may be several other 
as good, if not better, reasons a But the available property from 
which to select has been greater in recent years, and that accounts, 1n 
part at least, for the augmentation of the donation program in terms 
of the amount of property channeled for donable purposes. 

Senator Muskie. Is the program pretty much on an income-outgo 
basis now, or are you cutting into backlogs in supplying surplus 
material ? 

Mr. Garvey. I am not sure I understand the question, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Senator Muskie. Well, I think a lot of people are under the im- 
pression that you are still disposing of surplus built up as a result of 
recent wars. I understand from what you said now the Department 
of Defense and other departments are a continual source of surplus 
material. 

Are you getting the surplus material at the same rate you are turn- 
ing it over to these various beneficiaries, or are you cutting into some 
backlog inventory of surplus materials ? 

Mr. Garvey. Our estimates are that the present volume of surplus 
property, some 8 billion last fiscal year, will continue or be exceeded 
for several more fiscal years. 

Senator Muskie. That is outgo or income? 

Mr. Garvey. That is the property that becomes surplus to the Gov- 
ernment’s needs. 

Senator Muskie. Is the present level of about $300-odd million a 
realistic projection of what you can expect ? 

Mr. Garvey. Our belief, sir, is that the volume of the property used 
for donable purposes will increase. 

Senator Muskie. Above the present $300-odd million? 

Mr. Garvey. Yes. And we think so because fundamentally part of 
this increase is due to the fact that we are better organized—we, the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, the State agencies 
themselves, are better organized and better equipped to claim this 
property for donable purposes than we were before. In other words, 
I am attributing part of this growth to improvements in our own 
systems, and in our total capability for doing the job. 

We don’t believe—and I think the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare will support us in this, and so will the State agen- 
cies—that we have come anywhere near satisfying education, public 
health, and civil-defense needs out of surplus property. In other 
words, there is much more opportunity, and there is greater need 
than we have satisfied. And so what we are trying to do is to make 
the maximum use out of the property for these purposes. 

Senator Muskie. Is the Department of Defense still the source of 
as much as 90 percent of the surplus? 

Mr. Garvey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Musxir. What other departments contribute ? 

Mr. Garvey. The total volume of surplus property outside of the 
+> lg of Defense I wouldn’t guess amounts to more than $75 
million. 
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Senator Muskie. Outside of the Department of Defense ? 

Mr. Garvey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Musxir. Well, that is more than 10 percent. 

Mr. Garvey. That figure is more than 10 percent, sir, of the acquisi- 
tion cost of donated property; but I am talking about property which 
becomes surplus to the Government, and is either donated or sold. The 
Department of Defense generates more than 90 percent of such prop- 
erty. The other agencies, the civil agencies of Government, generate 
a very small proportion. 

Senator Muskie. Does the surplus property available from the De- 
partment of Defense include arms of any kind? 

Mr. Garvey. Yes, sir; we have donated some firearms through 
OCDM for use in civil defense work. These are generally small arms, 

Senator Musxiz. Have you donated to local law-enforcement agen- 
cies? 

Mr. Garvey. These have been issued through civil defense and put 
through the local law enforcement as a means of control. 

Mr. Reynoxps. Mr. Davis, didn’t you have some proposal where you 
might extend this to authorize the donation to State law-enforcement 
agencies and several institutions of small arms that are now surplus, 
for which you do not now have proper avenues for distribution / 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Reynolds, as I previously testified, GSA has under 
consideration the question as to whether it would be advisable and in 
the public interest to extend the existing authorization for donation 
of surplus personal property beyond education, public health, and 
civil defense to cover certain other activities and organizations. Now, 
should GSA some time in the future decide to recommend a limited 
extension of the authorized area for donation of surplus personal 
property, the proposed legislation might include as an additional 
class of donee tax-supported libraries to tie in with education, volun- 
teer firefighting organizations to tie in with civil defense, and penal 
institutions and local law-enforcement agencies in connection with the 
disposal of surplus small firearms. 

Senator Groenina. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Roos, would you come forward, please ? 


STATEMENT OF CURTIS A. ROOS, DIRECTOR, DISPOSAL DIVISION, 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS SERVICE, GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRA- 
TION, ACCOMPANIED BY PAUL J. ANDREWS, OFFICE OF GENERAL 
COUNSEL, GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Roos. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have with me Mr. Paul J. 
Andrews, of the Office of General Counsel, General Services Admin- 
istration. 

We appreciate the opportunity to appear before the committee in 
favor of this bill, S. 2270, which is a part of the legislative program 
of the General Services Administration for 1959. We believe this bill 
will improve the administration of transfers of certain real property 
for wildlife or other purposes by repealing the act of May 1, 1948, and 
incorporating the essential provisions in the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, as amended. 

The act of May 1, 1948, which is commonly referred to as Public 
Law 537, authorizes the transfer of real property which is under the 
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jurisdiction or control of a Federal agency and no longer required by 
such agency to States without reimbursement for the conservation of 
wildlife other than migratory birds, and tem the Department of the 
Interior without tr: unsfer of funds for ‘arrying out the national 
migratory bird management program, HOV ided that such property 
can be utilized for wildlife conservation purposes, that it is chiefly 
valuable for such purposes, and that it is available for transfer. 
Such transfers to other than the United States are subject to the reser- 

vation by the United States of all oil, gas, and mineral rights, and in 
the event the property is no longer used for the purpose intended, or is 
needed for national defense purposes, title shall revert to the United 
States. 

Now, our primary reason for the proposal to repeal Public Law 537 
and incorporate its essential provisions in the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, as amended, is to bring disposals 
of property for wildlife purposes under the general disposal authority 
of the latter act. Such consolidation will permit the application of 
appropriate concomitant authority in the latter act, as well as the 
application of general agency relations issued thereunder, to wildlife 
property transfers. The result will be a more simplified, economical, 
and efficient disposal operation for this particular category of surplus 
real property. 

We believe that Public Law 537 requires clarification in other re- 
spects—in the first place, the act does not specify who is to determine 
that a property can be utilized for wildlife conservation purposes. It 
is proposed that the Secretary of the Interior make this determination 
inasmuch as the Fish and Wildlife Service of the Department of the 
Interior is cognizant of the requirements in this area and has working 
relationships with the State agencies exercising administration over 
wildlife resources. 

Secondly, the act does not specify who is to determine that a property 
is chiefly valuable for wildlife purposes. The Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services, as the Government official charged with the responsibil- 
ity and authority for disposal of surplus real property of all classifica- 
tion, is best qualified to determine the chief value of property for any 
particular purpose, including use for wildlife purposes. 

In addition, Public Law 537 requires a determination by the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services, as successor to the War Assets Ad- 
ministrator, that the property is available for use for wildlife pur- 
poses. We believe that such determination is not necessary since 
property no longer required by a Federal agency having jurisdiction 
or control of that property is first screened as excess pr operty by GSA, 
becomes surplus property if there is no requirement for it by another 
Federal agency and, therefore, is available for wildlife conservation 
and other purposes at the time disposal action is taken. 

In the absence of a clear delineation of authority previously, past 
disposals of property, pursuant to Public Law 537, have been accom- 
plished in accordance with the procedures which we herein recommend 
and have presented no problems. 

Subsection (2) of section 203(p), a part of the proposed wee an 
to the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
amended, includes all of the reservations and conditions snenatin 
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in Public Law 537, together with appropriate amendments and addi- 
tions thereto which permit a greater safeguard of the interests of the 
United States. For example, it is felt advisable to reserve to the 
United States oil, gas, and mineral rights in the transferred realt 

only when the Administrator of General Services determines that an 
reservations are in the interest of the Government. It is also felt 
advisable that such reservations should not be carried on Government 
records as assets when, in fact, their productive potential is negligible. 

Once disposal action has been taken by GSA, it is essential that the 
reservations or restrictions imposed on the transferee be policed to 
enforce compliance therewith. Public Law 537 is silent on who would 
accomplish this. Since the Fish and Wildlife Service of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, for the reasons stated above, has the primary 
continuing interest in such wildlife property, our bill would amend 
subsection (C) of section 203(k)(2) of the act to require that the 
Secretary of the Interior enforce compliance with, as well as refer, 
correct, or amend and grant releases from the terms, conditions, res- 
ervations, and restrictions contained in such transfers. 

With the incorporation of the substantive provisions of the Public 
Law 537 into the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act 
of 1949, as amended, efficient administration thereof requires that the 
publication requirement of section 2 of Public Law 537 be dispensed 
with and that the reporting requirements of section 3 of Public Law 
537 be superseded by the GSA reporting requirements for all surplus 
property disposals. 

That completes my statement, Mr. Chairman. I would be happy to 
answer any questions, if I can. 

Senator Grugnine. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Roos. 

Have you any questions, Senator ¢ 

Senator Muskie. As I understand it, basically what you are trying 
to clarify and simplify is the procedure for handling this problem. 

Mr. Roos. That is right, sir. 

Senator Musxrm. And you bring the Secretary of the Interior into 
the picture more substantially than he is under present law. 

Mr. Roos. More substantially than he is. Not more substantially 
than we have previously operated, but more substantially than is 
stated in the present law, or provided for. 

Senator Muskie. So that really this proposed amendment simply 
writes into law your current practices ? 

Mr. Roos. That is right, sir. 

Senator Musxte. I would be interested, because of our previous pre- 
occupation with the Des Plaines problem, to get a little more comment 
from you on the meaning of the words “chief value.” I gathered from 
your agency’s reaction to that problem that you tend to use dollar 
value as the chief measure of this language. 

Mr. Roos. Well, sir, when Public Law 537 was enacted, the history 
of the law and the hearings mentions marginal lands. And it is our 
impression and feeling that the law was primarily meant to apply to 
marginal lands. However, the Department of the Interior has, on 
occasions, determined that property which is not marginal land, but 
which is useful, say, for agricultural purposes, in connection with 
feeding migratory birds, is also useful under the program. Frankly, 
I think each case has to be decided on its merits. 
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Senator Muskie. Well, as a practical matter, you couldn’t very 
well use as a basis for measurement the market value for industrial 
purposes as against the market value for wildlife purposes, could 
ou 

Mr. Roos. That is right. 

Senator Muskir. Because there is no market value for wildlife 
purposes generally. 

Mr. Roos. That is right. 

Senator Muskie. So it is a little difficult to come up with a dollar 
evaluation ¢ 

Mr. Roos. The value of the property would be a factor which we 
would consider. 

Senator Musxrr. Well, I don’t envy you the problem of making 
these evaluations, I assure you. We had one exposure to the prob- 
lem in the Des Plaines matter, and I don’t know that I want to re- 
peat that experience in the early future. ; 

I might ask this one question. Would you want to discuss, at 
the same time, Senator Bible’s bill, S. 2103; althought I notice that 
deals with personal property rather than real estate. 

Mr. Roos. Iam not prepared to discuss that. 

Senator Grugntne. Thank you very much, Mr. Roos. 

Mr. Roos. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Groening. I would like to change the order of the presen- 
tation here. 

Mr. Callison, would you like to testify at this time ? 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES CALLISON, NATIONAL WILDLIFE 
FEDERATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Cauuison. Very briefly, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say 
we endorse your bill, S. 2270, if it would simplify the procedures for 
the determination of surplus real property as being chiefly valuable 
for wildlife. 

Senator Muskie. Is there any objection to Senator Gruening’s 
bill, S. 2242? 

Senator Gruenine. Well, that is another matter. 

Senator Muskie. You simply want to become a State in all re- 
spects. 

Senator Gruentne. That is correct. Our problem there is the dif- 
ficulty of transporting some of the surplus property into the smaller 
States—makes it much more practical that some of it be left there. 

While we have you, Mr. Callison, on the witness stand, there is 
another bill here, Senator Bible’s bill, S. 2103. Would you like to 
speak on that ? 

Mr. Cauuison. Yes. There also very briefly to say that the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation believes that conservation of wildlife re- 
sources is sufficiently important in the public interest to merit its 
consideration as a recipient of donable property. 

As Senator Muskie has pointed out, wildlife conservation—and 
when I use the word “wildlife,” I include fisheries also—is not in the 
main a commercial enterprise, and it is very difficult to place a value 
on it in terms of dollars and cents. The users of wildlife are primarily 
hunters and fishermen, although not entirely. Other millions of peo- 
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ple enjoy wildlife resources for their esthetic and recreational values 
without using a rod or gun. Those include the many millions who 
go camping, hiking, and so forth, in the national forests and national] 
parks, and just into the surrounding countryside. A great many people 
enjoy ‘wildlife i in their backyard, wate ‘hing birds come to a bird bath 
or a bird feeder. And those very birds are considered and protected 
under the migratory bird treaty with Canada and Mexico, which is 
the administrative 1 ‘esponsibility of the Federal Government through 
the Fish and Wildlife Services and the Department of the Interior, 
They also are the recipient of protection by the warden staffs of the 
State game and fish departments. I am speaking of the songbird, the 
nongame wildlife. 

Of course, most of the effort and work of the State game and fish 
departments go into protecting and conserving and producing fish 
and game for the recreational pursuits of hunters and fishermen. 
Those hunters and fishermen do not benefit commercially or financially 
or profitwise in any way from their pursuits. Actually, they spend 
a great deal more than their license fees which support these programs. 

There has been a large degree of cooperation between the Federal 
Government and the States in fish and wildlife conservation. There 
are many aspects of that cooperation. Much of the State work is 
done on Federal lands, for example, particularly in the Western 
States. And the States assist the Federal Government in the en- 
forcement of waterfowl regulations and other regulations to protect 
migratory birds. The Federal Government assists the States in 
research. And then there are two very important programs, known 
as the Pittman-Robertson program of Federal aid for wildlife restora- 
tion, and the Dingell-Johnson program for fisheries restoration, that 
are financed by Federal excise taxes levied on the equipment used by 
hunters and fishermen, and then allocated under these laws to the 
States for fish and wildlife purposes. 

In view of that community of interest and cooperation, “partner- 
ship” you might say, between the Federal Government and the State 
game and fish departme nts, we feel that it would be entirely in order 
for this additional assistance to be authorized, assuming that the 
surplus property is there, taking up warehouse space and should be 
put to use. 

So we favor enactment of Senator Bible’s bill, as we recommended 
the enactment of your bill, S. 2270, Senator Gruening. 

Switching back again, vith your permission, Mr. Chairman, to 
your bill, I should like to comment briefly, just for the opportunity of 
getting it into the record here, our feeling that the so-called marginal 
lands should not be considered as the only kind of land that is chiefly 
valuable for wildlife. 

Senator Muskie. Well, don’t you get into a reverse problem here, 
with the adjective “marginal,” to that which you get into with the 
words “chiefly valuable”? Marginal for what? It might be mar- 
ginal for industrial purposes, but far from that for wildlife pur- 
poses. Or it might be marginal for commercial purposes, and very 
valuable for other purposes. So I neglected to pursue this definition 
of the word “marginal” with the representatives from GSA. Butl 
don’t think the word “marginal” helps you much more than the 
words “chiefly valuable.” 
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Mr. Caxutson. I don’t think it does either. The fact is if you are 
considering “marginal” from the agricultural standpoint, a great 
many of the most essential wildlife refuges and wildlife production 
areas that we have, are by no means marginal i in agriculture. Many 
of the marsh areas that are producing our w aterfowl population would 
if drained be valuable farmland. But once drained, they are not 
available for wildlife, and you can eliminate the waterfowl popula- 
tions by pursuing a drainage program to its possible economic end. 

So I would question the use of the “marginal” determination as a 
means of deciding whether or not land is chiefly valuable for wild- 
life. 

Senator Grurentne. I believe those are the two bills that you are 
chiefly interested in, are they not ? 

Mr. Catuison. Yes. I do have a copy of a resolution adopted by the 
International Association of Game, Fish and Conservation Com- 
missioners, at their last annual meeting held in September 1958, in 
Philadelphia, which I should like to submit for the record. This res- 
olution recommends the enactment of legislation such as proposed by 
Senator Bible in S. 2103. 

Senator GruENING. We would be glad to introduce it for the record 
at this point. 

(The resolution referred to follows :) 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GAME, FISH AND CONSERVATION COMMISSIONERS 
RESOLUTION No. 15 


SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 


Whereas the U.S. Government from time to time advertises as surplus to its 
needs certain types of equipment and supplies; and 

Whereas State game and fish departments have not been privileged to apply 
for such items to use in developing and maintaining wildlife conservation, res- 
toration, and educational projects due to legal prohibitions; and 

Whereas the International Association of Game, Fish and Conservation Com- 
missioners assembled at Philadelphia, Pa., in annual convention on September 
2, 1958, holds that the fish and game conservation effort is equal in importance 
to presently approved uses of such equipment: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the International Association of Game, Fish and Conserva- 
tion Commissioners support action to achieve this purpose and that this organ- 
ization request legislation in the U.S. Congress or otherwise seek a solution 
whereby such equipment can be made available to State game and fish depart- 
ments to use in furthering their wildlife conservation, restoration, and educa- 
tional objectives. 


Senator Gruenine. And I would also like to introduce a statement 
by Senator Bible on his bill, S. 2103. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
July 29, 1959. 
Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Donable Property, Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Attached is a statement I wish to submit in sup- 
port of my bill S. 2103, to provide that surplus personal property of the United 
States may be donated to the States for the promotion of fish and wildlife man- 
agement activities, which is now before your subcommittee. 

Your favorable consideration of this legislation will be greatly appreciated. 

Cordially, 
ALAN BIBLE. 
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Mr. Chairman, in proposing that equipment and supplies found 
surplus to the needs of the Federal Government be donable to the 
States for fish and wildlife management purposes, I have in mind 
certain aspects of wildlife conservation that in-my opinion qualify 
it for this kind of assistance by the Federal Government. 

First, conservation of natural resources benefits the whole public 
and is essential to the welfare of future generations as well as present- 
day citizens. Modern game and fish m: anagement is based on the sci- 
entific principle that only by protecting and improving their habitat 
can wild animals be preserved or increased. Corollary to this prin- 
ciple is the fact that soil and water conservation are basic in habitat 
management. 

Every project proposed to increase big game herds in the Western 
States looks first to improving the range and the water supply. The 
same is true in the East. Ever y fisheries project depends upon, or is 
designed to create, an ample supply of unpolluted waters, more fertile 
waters, or either new or improved water areas provided by reservoir 
construction and management or by stream improvement. Soil and 
water conservation that “helps i insure the future of America is not just 
a byproduct of wildlife conservation, but an essential part of it. 

Secondly, wildlife conservation is a program that is paid for large- 
ly by the recreational users of wildlife, the hunters and anglers, 
through special taxes they have asked Government to impose upon 
themselves. This is especially true of the State programs. Almost 
without exception the State wildlife agencies are financed entirely by 
revenues derived from hunters and fishermen. The State revenues 
come from hunting and fishing licenses. The Federal aid provided 
the States under the act of September 2, 1937, and the act of August 
9, 1950, comes from the same pockets via excise taxes on sporting arms 
and ammunition and fishing tackle. 

Last year the Federal migratory bird hunting license, commonly 
known as the duck stamp, was increased by Act of Congress from 
$2 to $3. This increase, as did the original duck stamp levy, had the 
general support of the Nation’s waterfowl hunters. 

Thirdly, the sportsmen who foot the bill do not, themselves, benefit 
materially or financially from the conservation programs they sup- 
port. They do benefit, of course, in an intangible way, in the health- 
giving recreation they, seek in the forests and fields and on the fish- 
ing waters. But millions of other citizens who do not use rod or 
gun also benefit in the esthetic and recreational enjoyment of wild- 
life. It is an essential part of the outdoor living that ranks high in 
the preferred recreation of most Americans. The Federal Govern- 
ment has in many ways recognized the unique values of wildlife re- 
sources. Congress has in many acts recognized the broad and dif- 
fused benefits to the public of ‘wildlife conservation. Enactment of 
S. 2103 would be entirely consistent with the conservation record of 
Congress. 

There is still a fourth aspect of wildlife conservation to which I 
would respectfully call the attention of this committee. It is that since 
the beginning, the program has depended upon the close cooperation 
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of the State and Federal agencies. It has always been a partnership 
program. Under the Migratory Bird Treaties with Canada and 
Mexico, the Federal Gov ernment regulates the harvest of waterfowl 
and other migratory game birds: but most of the manpower and 
money spent enfor cing ‘the Federal regulations is contributed by the 
States through their w warden services. The Federal Government has 
established a far-flung system of waterfowl refuges and spent mil- 
lions developing and maintaining them. But the States have spent 
other millions acquiring and managing supplemental waterfowl ref- 
uges and public shooting areas. 

“Resident game, on the other hand, is regulated by the States, but 
much of the resident game management takes place on Federal lands, 
particularly in the West. Other Federal programs in water develop- 
ment and pollution control, in forestry, and in soil conservation con- 
tribute to and assist the States in fish and game management. 

The Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration Act and the Federal Aid 
in Fish Restoration Act, popularly known as the Pittman-Robertson 
and Dingell-Johnson Acts, are prime examples of Federal-State co- 

operation. Through these programs the Federal Government has 
collected and transmitted to the States more than $185 million for 
game and fish work. So it is plain the Federal Government has a 
tremendous investment in the State programs for wildlife conserva- 
tion. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I earnestly recommend that if 
there is Federal equipment and material in surplus that is taking up 
warehouse space and costing the taxpayers money in storage “and 
maintenance costs, it should be made available to the States under the 
terms of S. 2103. To let this equipment le unused is in itself an 
economic waste, and inconsistent with the true meaning of conserva- 
tion. 

Recently, the Western Association of State Game and Fish Com- 
missioners, meeting at Portland, Oreg., June 29-30 and July 1, en- 
dorsed and urged enactment of S. 2103. With the permission of the 
committee, I submit a copy of the Western Association resolution 
for the record. 


RESOLUTION No. 18 (SurRpLus FepERAL PROPERTY FOR FISH AND WILDLIFE 
* MANAGEMENT) 


Be it resolved, That the Western Association of State Game and Fish Com- 
missioners endorses the legislation proposing to authorize the donation of suit- 
able personal property declared surplus by the Federal Government to the States 
for fish and wildlife management purposes, and urges the prompt enactment 
by the Me or of H.R. 7190 as introduced by Congressman Lester R. John- 


son, or 8. 21083 by Senator Alan Bible, or a similar bill to achieve this purpose. 

Adopted by the Western Association of State Game and Fish Commissioners 
39th Annual Conference, Portland, Oreg., July 1, 1959. 

Senator Musxte. I would like to ask Mr. Callison some questions, 
Mr. Chairman, if I might. 

You understand, as I do, the position of GSA, to be that there is 
not unlimited surplus property, although the amount seems to be 
growing, available for all of the worthwhile purposes that could be 
served by it. 

I wonder whether in seeking this legislation, the wildlife conserva- 
tion people were interested in any particular category of personal 
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surplus category which is available to GSA, or whether you are in- 
terested just in the general category of desks and equipment and 
furniture and so on that could serve almost any purpose ? 

Mr. Cauuison. Senator Muskie, I think that one of the principal 
types of surplus personal property that would be highly useful in 
the fish and game programs may not be in such great demand by the 
educational and civil defense agencies and public health agencies 
that are now eligible for donable property. I refer to construction 
equipment principally, and trucks and automotive equipment. 

Senator Muskie. I wonder, Mr. Chairman, while Mr. Callison 
is testifying, if we could have a representative of GSA give us some 
factual information on the points that we are discussing ? 

Mr. Cauuison. I don’t know that that is so, but it is my own 
guess 

Senator Grugenine. Mr. Davis, will you come up please? 

Mr. Catutson. That those agencies may not use trucks, automotive 
equipment, earth-moving equipment, which would be highly useful 
and import: ant in the programs of the fish and game agencies in con- 
structing lakes, recreational areas, public shooting areas, and so forth. 

Senator GrueninGa. I wish someone from GSA would respond to 
the suggestion that Mr. Callison makes, that there is a good deal of 
equipment, earth-moving equipment and so forth, which might not 
be needed so much by the other agencies, which at present have pri- 
ority, and would be useful for the purpose of fish and wildlife 
preservation. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Garvey can speak on that point. 

Mr. Garvey. Mr. Chairman, at the present time there is a greater 
demand for construction equipment, construction machinery, than the 
amount generated. We have little trouble placing, for purposes of 
utilization among the Federal agencies, the construction equipment 
which we are now getting in excess, so that very little of it is becoming 
surplus to Government needs. And that which does become surplus 
to Government needs is generally equipment that is not in good re- 
pair, and has to be renovated in order to be used. So that under 
present circumstances, we could hold little hope of the possibility of 
channeling this type of equipment to any particular new donable 
activity. 

Senator Grugntne. Which agencies are chiefly seeking this type 
of equipment? 

Mr. Garvey. Well, we work with the Department of Agriculture 
in connection with soil conservation, Forest Service activities. We 
work with the Bureau of Public Roads in connection with State roads 
activities. We are channeling some of this material by donation 
through civil defense. So these big needs pretty well take up the 
rel: tively small amount of such equipment that at the present time 
is being generated by the Department of Defense. 

Senator Muskie. I wish you would list for the record the agencies, 
the State agencies now, and other agencies, which can legally benefit 
from this program. 

Mr. Garvey. Shall I list them now, or may I furnish them for the 
record. 





Senator Muskie. Would you now—in general, at least—so we 


could pursue this line of questioning. 
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Mr. Garvey. The Department of Agriculture, through two of its 
articular bodies, the Forest Service and the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, take Government material out of excess categories under the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services Act. of 1949, and 
may, under their own laws, turn it over to State activities for use in 
accordance with agreements, operating agr ‘eements, between the De- 
artment of Agric sulture and the State activities. 

Senator Muskie. Now, with respect to that, are there any limita- 
tions on the kind of property that they may take? 

Mr. Garvey. There are no legal limitations so far as I am aware, 
Senator. But as a matter of practice, the type of equipment that 
goes is the heavy equipment of which this gentleman spoke, because 
that is the type of equipment that the program needs. 

Senator Muskre. They are not interested in desks and typewriters. 

Mr. Garvey. The bulk of it is not desks, typewriters, and the other 
things. 

Now, we work with the Bureau of Public Roads, which also takes 
excess property, and under its own st: tutes may sell. give, or loan that 
property to the State roads commissions in connection with the Fed- 
eral roads programs. So that a great deal of this heavy equipment— 
most of it is heavy equipment—is channeled through that organiza- 
tion for the use in the States. 

Senator Musxre. And then through the surplus property program 
iself, you channel this property to civil defense ¢ 

Mr. Garvey. We channel the property, when it becomes surplus, 
to civil defense, education, and public health needs in the States, 
through the State agencies for surplus property with the determina- 
tion being made by the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare as to need for the property and its applicability to the particular 
purpose. 

Senator Muskie. Do the public health needs include State insti- 
tutions and local institutions, such as mental health hospitals and so 
on? 

Mr. Garvey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Muskie. That ts in the broad definition. 

Mr. Garvey. Yes, sir, it is the broad definition. 

Senator Muskie. In general, what categories of surplus property 
are channeled into these agencies ? 

Mr. Garvey. In connection with education and public health, I 
would say, sir, it runs the gamut. I mean there are thousands of par- 
ticular items which have proved useful for those purposes. And so 
the property that is claimed for them cannot be characterized by 
heavy or light or any other particular classification. They have 
taken pretty gener: ally what the Government has found to be sur- 
plus to its needs and have found use for that property in the States. 

The civil defense organization has made up a master list of what 
it thinks it is interested in, and it, too, is broad in its coverage. But 
here you find a greater use for heavy equipment then you do neces- 
sarily in the other two categories. 

Senator Muskie. Would it be too difficult to provide for the record 
the categories of property which are channeled through this surplus 
property program in these three categories of public health, education, 
and civil defense ? 
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Mr. Garvey. If, sir, you would be willing to accept a broad descrip. 
tion of categories. 

Senator Mu sxir. I think that is all we would be interested in. 

Senator GRUBPNING. Yes; that would be sufficient. 

Mr. Garvey. Fine, sir. We will submit it for the record. 

(The information requested for the record follows :) 


Categories of surplus personal property that are donated for the following 
purposes 





Categories of property Educa- Health Civil 
tional defense 

Aircraft and components sabe Yes No -| No. 
Helicopters . Yes | No Yes, 
Boats . Yes No Yes. 
Marine hi ardware. ; ‘ | Yes No No. 
Passenger vehicles Yes Yes Yes. 
Trailers dit ; Yes Yes Yes. 
Trucks eieaii ; Yes | Yes Yes. 
Tractors ‘ Yes | No Yes. 
Vehicular equipment components : ..| Yes A I ore | Yes. 
Engines and accessories Yes | Yes | Yes, 
Woodworking machinery and equipment. -- -- Yes | Yes | Yes. 
Metal working machinery Yes Yes | No. 

Portable machine tools 2 Yes Yes Yes. 
Laundry equipment No Yes | No. 

Sewing machines Yes Yes Yes. 
Construction equipment wich ee | No | Yes, 
Materials handling equipment Yes No | Yes, 
Refrigeration equipment | Yes | Yes | Yes. 
Firefighting and safety equipment ss . ; Yes Yes sent See 
Pumps and compressors Yes | Yes | Yes. 
Boilers : 7 ‘ Yes | Yes Yes. 
Plumbing, heating, and sanitation equipment | Yes Yes Yes. 
Water purification and sewage treatment equipment No rec Yes. 
Pipes and valves Datel ; Sete Yes Yes. Yes. 
Hand tools ; oo Yes | Yes Yes. 
Measuring tools ; a ia as a Yes Bi 2a es 
Hardware and abrasives a Yes Yes Yes. 
Prefabricated structures “a Yes wis sc. Yes. 
Construction and building materials Yes Yes Yes. 
Communication equipment : Yes Yes Yes. 
Electrical and electronics equipment components site Yes No Yes. 
Light fixtures --- Yes Yes Yes. 
Medical and dental. equipment and supplies | Yes Yes Yes. 
Laboratory equipment Yes Yes Yes. 
Photographic equipment Yes Yes Yes. 
Chemicals - - Yes Yes Yes. 
Training aids Yes Yes Yes, 
Office and household furniture Yes Yes Yes. 
Office machines and supplies Yes Yes Yes. 
Books Yes Yes Yes. 
Musical instruments. : 3 Yes Yes No. 
Recreational and athletic equipment Yes Yes | No 

Cleaning equipment and supplies Yes | Yes | Yes. 
Paint and brushes- - -- Yes Yes No. 
Textiles. _- : : Yes Yes ; Yes. 
Clothing. -.-- b thes les atiblicke’s tie ahaa Yes Yes | Yes. 
Sheet metal and bar stock. ____- ae 3 Yes Yes | Yes. 
Scrap metal and wood ; ae ue denen Yes | No | No. 


Nore.—Placement of categories on the above list does not connote relative volumes of property donated 
In some categories listed, few items become surplus and few are donated. 


Senator Muskte. In this general category of nondescriptive prop- 
erty that the schools are interested in, is there any property that 
would be of particular use to the wildlife people ? 

Mr. Garvey. That would be awfully hard for me to answer, Sen- 
ator, because I am not aware of what type of property they would 
be interested in, aside from things like cameras and things of that 
sort, which are in great demand among the Federal agencies them- 
selves. And so we tend not to let those even become surplus to Gov- 
ernment needs, but spread them around among the Government 
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agencies as a means of preventing the agencies themselves from 
buying new ones 
Senator Muskie. Well, I think it is clear to you gentlemen the 
oint I am pursuing. There is a general classification of property 
that is useful for many purposes and many causes and many agen- 
cies that presumably are not in short supply, but in a supply which 
is so limited that it might be inequitable to broaden the list of re- 
cipients of such property. But there may also be surplus property 
that has particular value for general purposes or special agencies, in- 
cluding wildlife, and that is the point I would like to pursue a little 
bit. 

Mr. Cauuison. Well, Senator Muskie, I think you may be entirely 
right. There may be certain types of equipment in the construction 
category that would be pec uliarly fitted to the needs of fish and wild- 
life ‘conservation agencies, but which would not be useful in a pub- 

lic roads program. “I think that may be likely. 

Now, this gentleman said that in the educational category, things 
like cameras, motion-picture projectors, things of that kind, would 
be useful in the educational oyrograms of the conservation agencies 
also. But I can see there w “ake be keen competition in that field. 

There is a growing need for electronic equipment of various types 
in fisheries and wildlife research, particularly in fisheries research. 
And I would just guess that there may be considerable of that equi 
ment becoming surplus to the needs of the defense sbeheaieeananalh 
I should use the word “ex * than surplus to the Fed- 
eral agencies, that could be aa by the State game and fish agencies 
in their research programs. 

Senator Muskie. Well, have you ever gotten together with these 
GSA people to discuss the possibilities of equipment or property 
that might be particularly useful to wildlife and conservation pur- 
poses ¢ 

Mr. Cauuison. I don’t know that we have, sir. It is an excellent 
suggestion. 

Senator Muskie. It may be they would have nothing that would 
be of interest to you. 

Mr. Catxison. That is correct. 

Senator GrRuENING. Have you anything further to say, Mr. Calli- 
son ? 

Mr. Cauutson. No, thank you, Senator. 

Senator Gruenine. Thank you very much. 

Mr. J. Wendell Gray, Chief, Division of Surplus Property Utili- 
zation, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 





STATEMENT OF J. WENDELL GRAY, CHIEF, DIVISION OF SURPLUS 
PROPERTY UTILIZATION, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE 


Mr. Gray. Mr. Chairman, my name is Wendell Gray. I am the 
Chief of the Surplus Property Utilization Division, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

We are very pleased to have this opportunity to present our views 
on the various bills which would admit new groups as eligible for 
donation of Federal surplus property. 
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Senator GruENING. Have you a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Gray. I do not have a prepared statement. The Secretary has 
provided your committee with a detailed statement * on four of the 
bills—that i is, S. 1018, S. 1210, S. 1865, and S. 1766. We believe that 
the position expressed in that statement would be applicable to all of 
the other bills which propose to extend eligibility. 

We have commented adversely on these bills gener rally for the same 
reasons that were expressed to you earlier by the General Services Ad- 
ministration and which have been summarized by your staff, I think, 
in very excellent fashion. These bills would reduce the amount of 
available property for the present eligible groups. They would, in 
all probability, require the establishment of a priority system which 
has been tried out at one time and became almost impossible adminis- 
tratively. It would delay the distribution of the property, and by 
reason of that create additional administrative costs. For many, if 
not all, of the groups seeking eligibility, we do not question the worthi- 
ness of their activities, but are faced with the extreme problem— 
Where do you draw the line? Do you admit all of them, or do you 
try to be selective about it? And if you try to be selective about it, 
on what basis can you judge which has more merit than the other 

There is another point that is important in some of the bills, which 
would set up a parallel administrative structure by vesting the admin- 
istrative responsibility in other agencies ef Government. At the 
present time the donation program is handled by a single State agency 
in each State, and they get guidance from the Dep: urtment of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, on the health and education side by the terms 
of the legislation, on the civil defense side by delegation ‘of the dis- 
tributing functions by the Director of the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization. 

Since the question was raised earlier—I think it probably has been 
adequately clarified—but I might stress the fact that the determina- 
tion of need and usability of property for civil defense purposes 
is made by the Administrator of OCDM. That function was not 
delegated to our department. Also, the enforcement of compliance 
with terms and conditions of the transfer on property donated for 
civil defense purposes was retained by the Administrator of OCDM. 

Senator Gruentne. Mr. Gray, does the department keep any sta- 
tistics as to the amounts donated, and to which agency they are 
donated ? 

Mr. Gray. We do not have complete statistics on the amounts do- 

nated by the agency in all instances. Since civil defense came into 
the picture, OCDM has set up a centralized system utilizing IBM 
equipment, so that they are able to segregate completely the donations 
for civil defense. During fiscal year 1958, 10.9 percent of the total 
property allocated for donation was distributed to civil-defense or- 
ganizations. On the health and education side, we have never re- 
quired reports from the States breaking down donations between 
health and education. There have been spot checks made in a num- 
ber of States. Some States do have IBM equipment and are able to 
accumulate that information. But nationally it would be an esti- 
mated figure insofar as the breakdown between health and education 
is concerned. 





4 Incorporated into staff memorandum S6—1-—42 dated July 20, 1959, p, 20 
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Education is quite definitely the large user. We estimate that the 
split between health and education is roughly 80 percent to education 
and 20 percent to health. 

Senator GRUENING. Could you give us some of the principal com- 
modities, types of surplus, which go to education ? 

Mr. Gray. Well, as Mr. Garvey indicated, they utilize most every- 
thing that becomes available. I might just mention a few of the 
major categories of property. One of them, for example, is mainte- 
nance supplies. They use very large amounts of everything that 
you use in the m: Lintenance of a school plant—electrical equipment 
and fixtures and wire, plumbing equipment, cleaning equipment, and 
all of that sort of thing. And then, of course, one of the major cate- 
gories is furniture—desks, ch: irs, file cases, book shelves, and all that 
sort of thing. 

The schools also are heavy users of machine tools in their vocational 
education programs, and particularly also universities—the technical 
colleges, engineering schools, and so forth. 

But they use all kinds of standard supplies which do become avail- 
able. They just run the gamut of what the Federal Government uses. 

I might comment on that score also, on one point which we think 
is ver V impor tant. 

The schools are unique in that they are able to get a double utiliza- 
tion out of much of this property. They are able to ts ake, let’s say, 
an automobile that is in such poor condition no one else would want 
it, but they put it into their vocational training shop and the stu- 
dents, as a part of their learning process, rebuild this vehicle. They 
use in their machine shop training a great deal of the raw material that 
they process on their lathes and milling machines and cutters and 
grinders, metal and material much of which would otherwise be sold 
as scrap and they are able to utilize it in their training programs. 

Senator Gruentne. Mr. Gray, would you care to comment on some 
of the other bills that are not included in the Secretary’s memorandum ? 

Mr. Gray. Well, Mr. Chairman, I think our comments on the four 
bills would be applicable to all of them. As a matter of fact, we had 
commented on the companion bill to S. 155 in the House, and our 
comment was the same on that as it 1s on these four bills. 

Senator Gruentnea. In other words, you would be opposed to all 
of these bills? 

Mr. Gray. That is correct. 

Senator Gruentne. On the ground that there is not enough to go 
around. That isthe basic ground. 

Mr. Gray. That and the complications that would result from any 
substantial enlargement of the program. The problem that if you 
have more requirements for property than you are able to meet, you 
are faced with the necessity for determining who shall get the prop- 
erty, which involves priorities, and that sort of thing. 

Senator Muskie. I have one question I would like to ask. Is there 
any substantial amount of surplus property, or are there any cate- 
gories of surplus property that are of no use to the current lari 
users ? 

Mr. Gray. Well, I might point out that on the school and health 
side, of course, the use of heavy construction equipment is pretty 
limited, although large school systems do have a continuing need for 
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certain types of construction equipment—graders to keep their athletic 
fields in condition, and that sort of thing. They are not real large 
users. But again, as Mr. Garvey has indica ated, those materials are not 
in long supply. 

Your question raises another point which I think I probably should 
comment on. I am sure the Department of Defense representatives 
will be able to give you more information on this. There is a very 
substantial amount of property that becomes excess. The disposal 

rate was estimated in this last fiscal year at about $8 billion. I don’t 
baw whether that was met or not. Now, that $8 billion of eXcess 
property includes a great deal of the material w hich is strictly in the 
weapons field. And we are talking about acquisition cost here. 

For the donation program, as we review our past record, we only 
find about 4 to 5 percent of that total excess to be the types of property 
that are usable and needed for the purposes of the donation program, 
And those boil down pretty much to the common-use types of property, 
with some exceptions. 

Senator Musxir. Of that $8 billion, excess property—this is an- 
nual—this is 1 year? 

Mr. Gray. Yes. 

Senator Muskie. Of that, are there some categories of property— 
this may not be information that you have, but the representatives of 
GSA do—are there some categories of properties that might be useful 
to some of these agencies mentioned in the pending bills, but not useful 
to the current eligible users ? 

Mr. Gray. Well, I am not sure that I could give you.a factual 
answer to that. We do utilize the common use type of property. There 
could be some very highly specialized property. But I don’t know 
enough about the needs of all of these various groups seeking eligi- 
bility to tell you whether there are any specialized items that they could 
use that we could not use. I would doubt there is any substantial 
amount of it. Because particularly the schools are able to utilize such 
a wide variety of property. 

Senator Muskie. I think I would be inclined to agree with you. 
But I think the question ought to be asked and answered for the 
record. 

Mr. Gray. Yes. 

Senator Muskie. Perhaps a representative of GSA would be will- 
ing to comment on ” at question. 

Mr. Gray. W ell, I certainly would need to know more about. the 
special requirements of the groups that are seeking eligibility. I am 
not well enough informed as to whether or not they have special re- 
quirements. Our impression has been, and we have talked with some 
of them, that by and large they are seeking the common-use type of 
property. 

Senator Muskir. Do you think we have wrung most of the water 
out of the towel, Mr. Garvey? 

Mr. Garvey. Senator, included in the $8 billion declared excess this 
last fiscal year there is a great deal of it made up of military hard- 
ware, weapons and scrap. This constitutes the greatest proportion, of 
the property, you see. Then, of course, there is this specialized equip- 
ment. And then there is the common-use stuff at the other end. Now, 
the common-use items, and some of the specialized equipment, is of 
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great interest to the people who are representing the eligible donees. 
I would like to point out that in addition, it is also true that the Fed- 
eral Government has great use for much of the specialized equipment, 
and much of the common-use items as well. Before the property be- 
came surplus, we took out of it this year a little more than $140 mil- 
lion for the purpose of the Federal Government. We hope to take 
out of it even more in the fiscal year 1960. We have promised Con- 
gress that we would utilize in the Federal Government somewhere in 
the neighborhood of $200 million or more before it becomes eligible 
for donation. : 

Senator Muskie. Well, to sum up your position, do you think that 
you make maximum use of all surplus property that would conceiv- 
ably be useful to anyone ? 

Mr. Garvey. We believe that the wide expressed need of surplus 
property by the eligible donees would take the bulk of the property 
that most organizations would be interested in. 

Now, there may be some isolated need on the part of one of the 
groups covered by the legislation with which we would not be 
familiar, and similarly an item of that kind might become surplus. 
But we know at this point of no broad category of surplus property 
which would not be required by the State agencies for surplus prop- 
erty for the purposes of donation, which are going by the board and 
could be made available to one of the groups that is represented in 
the legislation being considered. 

Senator Muskie. You think it might be useful to have some form 
of legislation that would make it possible for you to make use of these 
tag-end deals, tag-end needs? I don’t know how it would be phrased? 

Mr. Garvey. I am not sure, sir. I think this is one of the things 
that GSA should study. We have been looking into this subject, and 
incidentally the legislation which was described by Mr. Macomber 
that we were working on had in mind that new eligible organizations 
would be restricted by type of property. 

Senator GRuENENG. Have you any information how much surplus 
is piled up in State agency warehouses ? 

Mr. Garvey. I have not, sir. 

Senator Gruenine. Have you any thought that there may be a 
good deal ? 

Mr. Garvey. Mr. Chairman, I think probably the representative 
from the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare could give 
you a better answer than I could on that particular point. 

Senator GrurNING. Have you any information on that subject? 

Mr. Gray. Well, I couldn’t offhand estimate the dollar value of 
property in State agency warehouses. I would like to comment that 
the turnover of property in State agency warehouses is quite rapid. 

Senator Gruenine. So you think that that does not constitute a 
serious problem, namely, that a great deal is being stored there and not 
utilized ? 

Mr. Gray. No, sir, we do not believe that that is a problem. Asa 
matter of fact, we police that situation. We require that property 
which has been in a State agency warehouse for more than a year be 
reported to us, and we go in and have a look at it. If it appears that 
they are not going to utilize it, we first attempt to transfer it to 
another State which can use it, and failing that, we authorize the 
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State to dispose of it by public bid sale for the benefit of the Federal] 
Government. That has not been generally a very substantial problem, 
You might wish to question some of the State representatives about 
how they feel on that. 

Senator Musxtie. I think there is another thing too. It costs the 
States money. 

When I was Governor, we didn’t hang on to the stuff any longer 
than we had to. 

Senator GRUENING. It hasn’t seemed to bother the Federal Govern- 
iment in the matter of agricultural surpluses. 

Senator Muskie. I wonder if you could comment on this. I under- 
stand, first of all, the Department of Defense can dispose of a lot of its 
surplus. Is that correct? 

Mr. Garvey. The Department of Defense has certain service educa- 
tional activities which they are authorized by law to furnish with 
surplus property. And this is another source of donations. 

Senator Musxte. Is that controlled by statutory limitations ? 

Mr. Garvey. This is done in response to statutory authority. I am 
not familiar with the extent to which that statute restricts the Depart- 
ment in any way. 

Senator Muskie. You don’t know the size of that. program, dollar- 
wise / 

Mr. Garvey. I would like to state, sir, subject to correction from the 
Department of Defense representative—my understanding was that 
was about a $20 million program in the past year. 

Senator Muskir. We will pursue that point with the Department of 
Defense. 

Senator Gruentne. If additional agencies should be aided, if the 
Congress should so legislate, have you any recommendations as to how 
the priorities should be established for them ? 

Mr. Gray. Well, in our view it would be very difficult to administer 
any kind of a priority system. It seems to me that the only feasible 
thing would be to distribute it on a first-come-first-served basis, be- 

cause when you get into priorities, you complicate the Federal prob- 
lem, and you complicate the problem of the States who actually 
distribute the property within the States. And to attempt to oper- 
ate a priority system becomes very, very difficult. In other words, 
you would be faced in the State, for example, with not being able 
to give property to a low priority group until you were assured 
that all of the higher priority groups had had an opportunity to 
acquire it. And with the extremely rapid turnover of this property 
which is coming and going in and out of the State warehouses every 
day, this creates a very extreme problem, if you try to set up a pri- 
ority system. It creates the same kind of problem at the Federal level, 
in providing a period of time, so that each eligible with priority 
will have an opportunity to look at this property, but only after all 
of those who have a higher priority have looked at it. And that is 
why it would delay the disposal program. 

Senator GrueninG. Do you share that view ? 

Mr. Garvey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gruentna. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

The next witness will be Mr. Robert C. Moot, Staff Director for 
Materiel Management, Supply and Logistics, Depart ment of Defense, 
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Mr. Alexis T. Bishop, Chief, Inventory Management, and Lt. Col. 
John F. Rey, Chief, Surplus Disposal Branch, Department of Defense. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT C. MOOT, STAFF DIRECTOR, MATERIEL 
MANAGEMENT, SUPPLY AND LOGISTICS, DEPARTMENT OF 
DEFENSE; ACCOMPANIED BY ALEXIS T. BISHOP, CHIEF, INVEN- 
TORY MANAGEMENT, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE; AND LT. COL. 
JOHN F. REY, CHIEF, SURPLUS DISPOSAL BRANCH, DEPARTMENT 
OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Moor. Mr. Chairman, my name is Robert C. Moot. I am the 
Staff Director for Material Management in the Office of the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense for Supply and Logistics. With me is 
Colonel Rey, who is the Chief of the surplus proporty disposal pro- 
gram, and Nir. Bishop, who is in charge of the inventory manage- 
ment program. 

We have no prepared statement, but we would be happy to furnish 
any information we have for the committee. 

Senator Grurentna. Have you any figures on the amount of surplus 
property there is annually ? 

Mr. Moor. Well, if I might take a moment and trace our surplus 
disposal property through for about 2 minutes, Mr. Chairman, I 
think I can give you the background and a specific answer. 

As you know, and I am aware you have had a strong interest in 
our surplus disposal program—as you know, we have on our books 
in the Department of Defense per rsonal property valued at an acquisi- 
tion cost of approximately $120 billion. This property is somewhat 
over 90 percent highly technical military property. It includes, for 
example, all of our ships, our airer aft, our tanks, and all of our 
tactical vehicles. . is also apernenonay 70 percent in a used con- 
dition. When I say a used condition, I do not mean purely in the 
past tense. It is in active use, for example, our ships, our aircraft, 
all of our vehicles, all of our operating equipment are in constant 
use. 

For this reason, and for the same reason that any normal industrial 
operation develops excess and surplus property for exchange, we de- 
velop and will continue to develop a sizable surplus disposal program. 
As our equipment becomes old, wears out, needs to be replaced, as 
technology overcomes our current state of the art for military purposes, 
obsolescence occurs and we develop surplus. 

This has been becoming increasingly more evident in recent years, 
primarily because of the efforts of the Department of Defense to 
identify specifically its needs under current strategic concepts, and to 
be sure that we are not carrying material and equipment which is either 
too costly to repair or for which there is no foreseeable need. 

As a consequence, our total disposal program in terms, again, of 
acquisition costs, which gives no recognition to either the age, condi- 
tion, amount of use, or repair necessary in terms of the original value 
of the material—our program, over the last several years, has increased 
sharply as we have attempted to purify our investment of that which 
is uneconomical to maintain. 

For example, in fiscal year 1956 our disposal program, in terms of ac- 
quisition value of material, totaled $4 billion. In fiscal year 1958, it 
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totaled $6 billion. In fiscal year 1959, just closed, it will total $8 bil- 
lion. We would expect that fiscal year 1960 disposal will probably 
reach, again in the same measure of acquisition cost, approximately $10 
billion. 

So in terms of the background of the type of equipment we have, the 
$120 billion of predominantly technical military property, this is the 
way our surplus program shapes up. 

In fiscal year 1959, just finished, the $8 billion of surplus property 
was so predominantly military type and so predominantly the type 

that has become completely worn out, with no residual utilization, that 
60 percent of it was expended to scrap. It was the only way we could 
dispose of it. 

Now, in terms of the committee’s specific interest today, it might be 
well if I restrict the figures I am giving you to domestic surplus, rather 
than confuse the picture by including the oversea surplus program. 

For fiscal year 1959 our total dispositions of surplus domestically, 
within the area of Public Law 152, 203(j), totals $6.3 billion. Of this 
total, we disposed of, as scrap, $4 billion—remembering again that I 
am talking acquisition costs only—which left us to dispose of, as 
usable property, $2.38 billion. 

Now, of course, this usable property runs the gamut of age, condi- 
tion, and all sorts and types of material. 

Within this $2.3 billion, we disposed of, as salvage—that means we 
sold it as usable property, but really for only component value, rather 
than as a piece of usable equipment—or disposed of it as technical 
military equipment $900 million of the $2.3 billion disposed of as usable 
property—which left us with the figure that I think you are probably 
most interested in. 

We disposed of, in the category that we call commercial type sur- 
plus property, $1.4 billion worth at acquisition cost for fiscal year 1959. 
And it is from this total that the donable property program reviewed 
and received its amount from the Department of Defense. 

At this point I might mention that, as you have brought out in the 
previous testimony, there are two basic areas of the donable property 
program under Public Law 152. One is that which is classified as 
special interest to the Department of Defense, which includes the 
education systems, with approved military training programs, and 
such youth organizations as are approved as of special interest. And 
this total will approximate $20 million for fiscal year 1959. 

The balance of our donation, of course, goes through the General 
Services Administration and the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and that will approximate $250 million to $260 million, 
with all of our reports not in at the present time for fiscal year 1959, 

This, of course, recognizes the fact that Government screening has 

taken place prior to this point. And of course there is a very active 
program which is well up in the hundreds of millions of dollars, either 
within the Department of Defense or between the Department of 
Defense working cooperatively with GSA for other Federal agencies, 
for the use of this material by Federal agencies prior to reaching this 
stage of surplus. 

Senator Gruentna. What do you do with the surplus you cannot dis- 
pose of? What happens to that? Do you store it? 
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Mr. Moor. Well, we refuse, Mr. Chairman, except for restricted 
reasons, to recognize there is surplus we cannot dispose of. If it has 
become legally surplus, which means it has gone through all the steps 
necessary for utilization, and our final choice is sale, donation, or 
abandonment—in the case of military property which is dangerous 
to safety and health—we do one of the three. 

The restrictions that are placed upon us are administrative restric- 
tions, and we, in certain cases, accept—in fact, in most cases we accept 
any recommendation by the Department of Commerce, the Business 
and Defense Services Administration of that Department, which is 
a recommendation not to dispose of it because of potential market 
impact in any one particular industrial area in the country. In those 
cases we have, in certain specific instances, held or withheld material 
from sale until there would be a lessening of market impact in its 
disposal. In other instances we have scrapped, rather than sold, be- 
cause of the potential market impact. 

Senator GruENING. Have you any comment you would like to make 
on any of these bills—S. 2442, introduced by Senator Bartlett and 
myself, to provide for the disposal of surplus property to the gov- 
ernment of Alaska ? 

We know there is a tremendous amount of surplus there, and much 
of it is very costly to transport outside of Pew A good deal of 
it, unless disposed of, is apt to stay there and just rust or deteriorate. 

Have you any comments on that legislation, favorable or otherwise ? 

Mr. Moor. I am afraid mine is not a legal opinion, Mr. Chairman, 
with specific reference to the provisions of this bill. But I can say 
this from a Department of Defense position: We are primarily in- 
terested, when it is in the national interest, to move our excess and 
long supply and surplus property as rapidly as possible. 

As you well know, it is a costly endeavor to carry material for 
which we see no immediate or foreseeable mobilization use in store. 
So we are consistently in favor of legislation which will allow us to 
move more rapidly the material which we would like to dispose of in 
any way which is in the national interest. 

The Department of Defense has, for that reason, supported con- 
sistently the purpose and intent of the donable property program 
under Public Law 152. 

On the other hand, the Department of Defense has not felt that it 
should be in a position of determining the merits of eligible recipients 
under the program, and has referred such questions consistently to the 
General Services Administration and the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. ‘ 

Senator Grureninc. How much of your Department of Defense 
property is disposed of under section 202(b) of the Federal Property 
Act? 

Mr. Moor. I don’t think I have with me—and I think it would be a 
compilation job—to give you the answer under that specific subsection. 
I think I can give you an order of magnitude. 

We have that same authority, and it is restricted to that same 
authority, in oversea donation. It is the only means by which we can 
make an oversea donation. Our oversea donable program, where there 
is no commercial value, or where the cost of disposing of it would be 
greater than the proceeds, in fiscal year 1959 approximated $4 million. 
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Translating that back into our domestic program, I would imagine 
that it isa very insignificant figure. 

Senator GruEnina. These oversea don: ations, are those part of the 
foreign-aid program ? 

Mr. Moor. No, sir. The foreign-aid program operates muc h the 
same as the Federal agency screening and the State agency screening, 
The foreign-aid programs screen our long supply before it becomes 
surplus and our excess material very carefully, and we do transfer, 
either to military assistance programs or programs sponsored by the 
International Cooperation Administration, well over $100 million 
worth of property a yeat 

Senator Muskie. There are a couple of mathematical gaps in the 
figures that you gave us earlier in your testimony. Talking about a 
total of $8 billion | for fiscal 1959, excess property—is this figure arrived 
at before or after consideration of the special interest program ? 

Mr. Moor. Senator, it is arrived at before we either transfer by 
donation to the speci: al interest activ ities, to the Department of Health, 
{ducation, and Welfare, or to surplus selling. What has taken place 
prior to the determination of the $8 billion figure is the internal goy- 
ernment screening, either within the Department of Defense, either 
between the Department of Defense and other Federal agencies, or 

between the Department of Defense and foreign-aid programs. 

Senator Musxtr. Now, in that area, do you, to your knowledge, con- 
tribute this property to other agencies—and it is a contribution, isn’t 
it—it isn’t asale to other agencies ? 

Mr. Moor. Well, that is a yes and no answer. It has been partially 
by reimbursement up until very recently. And at the present time we 
are finalizing a directive which will make it completely nonreim- 
bursable. In certain working capital fund areas where the historical 
position has been to maintain the integrity of stock funds, for ex- 
ample, there has been partial reimbursement required. 

Weare finalizing a directive which will eliminate that. 

Senator Muskie. Does any of this go to other agencies which them- 
selves are in a position to donate property to nongovernmental groups 
or institutions or agencies ¢ 

Mr. Moor. To the best of my knowledge, the answer is “No.” To 
be perfectly frank, I think that we would have to check with General 
Services Administration and the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. But I donot believe so, sir. 

Senator Muskie. Now, of the $8 billion, you detailed the disposi- 
tion of $6.3 billion. Now, the difference of $1.7 billion, as I under- 
stand it, was in the foreign field ? 

Mr. Moor. It was in the foreign field, in terms of disposals. And 
in some cases in the foreign field in terms of foreign aid. 

Senator Musk. Then you get this figure down to $1.4 billion. 
And at that point, I lost you a little bit. 

Mr. Moor. All right, sir. 

Senator Musxre. This $1.4 billion was described as commercial- 
type property. Incidentally, on this score, we have been talking 
about these billions. Although you have emphasized over and over 
again that this figure represents acquisition cost, I think it might be 
useful to get some idea of what the actual ralue of this property is. 
Mr. Moor. All right, sir. I wonder if I could just recap, so I can 
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make sure I have given you the figures without clouding them in terms 
of the discussion. 

We were talking about $6.3 billion of surplus disposal of domestic 
surplus, of which $4 billion was scrap. Incidentally, on our scrap 
return, the best market value we can put on it probably is what we get, 
and we get about 1.5 percent return on scrap. 

Senator Musxre. That is 1.5 percent of that $4 billion. 

Mr. Moor. That is right, sir. That leaves us, therefore, $2.3 bil- 
lion worth of property at acquisition price that we have sold as usable 
property. I simply attempted to categorize that $2.3 billion in two 
ways. The first part was in terms of salvage, or technical military 
equipment. And that was $900 million. The other piece was that 
which we classify as commercial-type property, and that was $1.4 
billion. 

Senator Muskie. Now, this $900 million salvage, what was the 
actual return on that? 

Mr. Moor. Well, in terms of the $2.3 billion of usable property, our 
average return domestically in this past year has been just 5 per- 
cent. 

Senator Musxktz. That is the percentage you apply to the full $2.3 
billion. 

Mr. Moor. That is the $2.3 billion. Now, it might be expected that 
our technical military equipment sale return would be less than our 
commercial. And in certain areas it is. But there isa wide range and 
fluctuation. 

For example, there are certain specific technical parts that bring 
a pretty good return. On the other hand, there is a wide range in the 
commercial property sale. We can range as high as 50 and 60 per- 
cent of our acquisition value if we are talking production equip- 
ment, for example, and we can get down to practically 1 percent 
if we are talking about used clothing or something like that. So 
there is a wide range. 

Senator Muskie. Overall, then, on this $2.3 billion figure, you get 
5 percent actual dollar return. But this is not the full measure of 
its value, of course, because it has a value for these users over and 
above that. 

Mr. Moor. Our actual total proceeds, including our scrap return, 
and our sale of usable property in the past year, again, with the final 
report not yet publistied, will approximate $225 million. 

Senator Musk. That is 5 percent 

Mr. Moor. That is the 5 percent plus the scrap return. And that 
includes overseas, I might add, which would be an additional return 
to be added. 

In other words, if we took 1.5 percent of our $4 billion and 5 percent 
of our $2.3 billion, added them together, we would be somewhat short 
of the $225 million. The balance is our overseas. 

Senator Muskie. I think it is well to get those figures in the record. 
Otherwise you get a disproportionate idea of what this material is 
worth. 

Well, now, on the $1.4 billion, getting back to using the acquisition 
figures, you testified $260 million went to this surplus property pro- 
gram in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
$20 million of it goes into your special interest program. Now, what 
happens to the other, roughly, $1.1 million ? 
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Mr. Moor. The other $1.1 million is what we sell as usable property 
of a commercial type. In other words, it goes on the surplus market 
and receives the best return we can by any one of a multiple method 
of sale, depending upon what is considered the best method—anywhere 
from an auction sale to a competitive sealed-bid sale. 

Senator Muskie. Now, without knowing what kinds of property 
are involved in this $1.1 million category, would any of it, in your 
opinion, be useful to the various agencies which are seeking the benefits 
of the surplus property program under the pending legislation ? 

Mr. Moor. Senator I do not think I am qualified to answer that. J 
think maybe I am a little less qualified after listening to the testimony 
this morning than I might have thought I was before. But I think 
I can help by telling you the general major categories of material 
that we would be selling in this $1.1 million. These are generally in 
descending order of importance, with the first being probably the 
largest dollar value. 

First of all, we would have electronic and electrical equipment and 
communication equipment and parts. In terms of dollar value, they 
would probably be the largest. 

Senator Muskie. May I interrupt you just a moment. I am sorry 
I have to leave. I would like you to complete this testimony for the 
record. But I would like to ask this question before I do leave. 

After you have finished giving this information, I wish you would 
comment on this question : 

What would be your reaction to a suggestion that some of this, if 
it is valuable or could be useful to the people whose interests are 
being served by this pending legislation—what would be your reaction 
to the suggestion that by appropriate legislation some of this property 
be made available to them / 

Mr. Moor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Muskie. Would you comment on that later ? 

Mr. Moor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Muskie. I am sorry I do have to leave, but I thank you 
very much. 

Senator GrueninG. Please proceed, Mr. Moot. 

Mr. Moor. To continue, in terms of the categories of the material 
that we are selling as commercial usable property, the second category 
would include vehicular equipment and parts. The third would in- 
clude construction equipment and parts. The fourth would include 
production equipment, including machine tools, and so forth. The 
fifth would be ground- and materials-handling equipment and parts. 
The sixth would be clothing and textiles. And then we have several 
areas which fluctuate in volume, but are fairly consistent in being 
within the category of commercial property sold as surplus, and these 
include office equipment and furniture, photographic equipment, and 
a loose category of general supplies. 

It must be remembered that the Department of Defense carries in 
inventory some 3.2 million items of supply, and it would be impossible 
to give any accurate overall framework of the many types, thousands 
of types of items that become surplus. 

In terms of Senator Muskie’s request for comment as to the advan- 
tage or disadvantage of including or broadening the scope of eligible 
recipients in the donable property program, Mr. Chairman, again, I 
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think the past and present position of the Department of Defense is 
this. 

Wherever the national interest can be served, the Department of De- 
fense believes that a sound donable property program is an advantage 
in its administration and management of its material inventory. 

I say this because of two reasons. 

Assuming that the national interest is such that the gross proceeds 
that we might get by sale, which approximate currently 5 percent, 
assuming that the national interest does equate, with those gross pro- 
ceeds, then in its internal management, the Department of Defense 
finds that the administrative procedure to make a donation is less in 
time than the administrative procedure necessary to sell the property, 
simply because we eliminate the preparation for sale, the cataloging, 
and the invitation for bid lead time, and then subsequent pickup time. 

Secondly, for the same reason, the Department of Defense finds it 
is less costly administratively to make property available for the pro- 
gram than it is to go through the preparation for sale, the advertising, 
and the necessary administrative costs of selling material. 

So if the national interest is served equally as well through the 
donable property program as a comparable measure to the gross pro- 
ceeds which might be returned to the Treasury, then the Department 
of Defense believes that a sound donable property program 1s a valid 
inventory management tool. 

The question here presumably would be as stated by the previous 
witnesses—if the significant broadening of the donable property pro- 
gram would complicate the administrative procedures of the donable 
property program, and because of the need to make priority determina- 
tions and allocations in the program, would tend to slow up the pro- 
gram, then what we think is an advantage would prove to be a dis- 
advantage—we would find ourselves holding material with so-called 
freeze periods for donation inspection, which might very well take 
longer than we could have disposed of the material by sale. 

So I think it is a question which would not be ours to answer in 
terms of administrative complexities. 

But if there is a very real danger of significant administrative com- 
plexities, then whatever advantage the Department of Defense would 
see in its internal administration would probably disappear. 

Senator GruEeNnina. Well, now, with respect to the 30 percent of 
defense property which is not in actual use, could you detail a little 
more fully how you store it, how you dispose of it temporarily wh*'+ 
waiting for another disposition of it. 

Mr. Moor. Well, the property not in use is, of course, the type of 
property that is support material primarily. It is the repair parts, 
the petroleum in store, the food in store, the clothing in store. 

Now, the total of our inventory in storage, as contrasted to our 
equipment in use, at the present time approximates $50 billion. Now, 
in a used condition, of this $50 billion, is a considerable portion of 
repair parts that have been taken out of operating equipment, re- 
paired, and put back into store to be used on the next overhaul cycle. 

The material that we carry in store and account for on a continuing 
— eeriees of course, through our depot system throughout 
the world. 
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Mr. Surtiver. Mr. Moot, you referred a while ago to the fact that 
there are certain educational institutions of special interest to the 
armed services. In that connection, would you explain for the record 
how the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and other similar groups receive 
the property alloc ated to them? 

Mr. Moor. I will try to, Mr. Shriver. 

The determination as to which activity or installations or organiza- 
tions would be considered of special interest to the Department of 
Defense is a determination of the Secretary of Defense. Because of 
the training aspects, the Secretary has delegated this determination to 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower and Reserve Forces, 

The Boy Scout determination was made—and I am going to ask 
Colonel Rey to correct me if I am wrong on this— during Secret: ary 
Marshall’s administration as the Sec retary of the Department of De- 
fense, and was based on his specific decision. It was his authority to 
make the decision, and based on the facts as he then, and as has been 
consistently looked at, since, determined the Boy Scouts to be of special 
interest to the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Suriver. Thank you. 

Senator Grurnine. Thank you very much, Mr. Moot, Mr. Bishop, 
and Colonel Rey. 

The next witness will be Mr. Maurice K. Goddard, secretary of 
forests and waters, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Goddard, do you have a prepared statement / 

Mr. Gopparp. Yes, sir. 





STATEMENT OF MAURICE K. GODDARD, SECRETARY OF FORESTS 
AND WATERS, COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY JOSEPH A. BLATT, CHIEF, DIVISION OF STATE PARKS, 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Senator GruENING. In the interests of saving time, we will repro- 
duce your statement in full in the record at this } point. But we would 
like to have you highlight it. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF MAURICE K. GopDARD, SECRETARY OF ForRESTS AND WATERS, 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Chairman, may I first express my thanks to you and to the members of 
this committee for giving me the opportunity to testify on Senate bill 1766. 

The point in question—the extension of the list of eligible recipients of Federal 
surplus to include tax-supported public recreation agencies—may not seem to be of 
significance when viewed from the Federal level. However, from the position 
in which I find myself as secretary of Pennsylvania’s Department of Forests and 
Waters, which administers Pennsylvania’s State park system, the passage of 
this bill achieves a degree of considerable importance. 

Reviewing the history of various similar pieces of legislation introduced in 
Congress in the past, I note two comments that have been made time and time 
again by those who testified in opposition. 

First. it was admitted by the witnesses that the basic purpose for which the 
particular bill was introduced was praiseworthy. 

Then, it was stressed that any increase in the number of eligible recipients of 
Federal surplus would definitely have an adverse effect upon the administration 
of the distribution program. 

That both of these statements are true and correct is plainly evident. 

The only questions, therefore, that must be answered are: 
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First, whether the beneficial effects of this bill as they will be realized by the 
taxpayers are of enough value to offset the increased administrative burden 
which will be placed upon the distributing agency ; and 

Second, and perhaps most important, whether the intent of Congress is being 
fulfilled by the act of 1949, as amended. 

Reviewing for just a moment the provisions of the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, I note that eligible recipients of Federal 
surplus property are placed in one of the following two classes : 

1. Tax-supported agencies providing facilities or services in the fields of 
education, health, Armed Forces training, or civilian defense. 

2. In the case of surplus real estate, tax-supported agencies providing 
facilities classified as public parks, recreation areas, or historic monu- 
ments. 

The theme of my plea for the passage of bill No. 1766 is, therefore, that 
the State park system of the Commonwealth is, on the basis of the services rend- 
ered and the facilities provided, clearly an integral part of the Commonwealth’s 
program in the fields of education, health, and civil defense; and also that our 
State park system is an integral part of the Federal program in the fields of 
Armed Forces training and civilian defense; and that, in spite of these facts, 
we are denied the privileges afforded other tax-supported agencies in obtaining 
surplus equipment. We are, of course, eligible to receive surplus real estate. 

In Pennsylvania, and in most other States, I am sure, our State parks provide 
vital services in education, in health, in Armed Forces training, and in civilian 
defense. 

In the field of education, I would like to quote from the recreation manual of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Forests and Waters, where it says: 

“The purpose of the Pennsylvania State park system: to promote healthful 
outdoor recreation and education.” 

Our park officials are constantly playing host to all types of school, church, 
and other groups that come to them primarily for educational purposes. This 
relatively new and somewhat novel use of State parks is having a considerable 
impact, particularly upon those parks located close to our large metropolitan 
areas. 

Our camps are filled to capacity by youth organizations such as the Boy Scouts, 
the Girl Scouts, the Grange, and a wide variety of agencies which receive sup- 
port from the Community Chest. The officials of these organizations, to a man, 
emphasize the fact that theirs is an educational program and that the camping 
period is an integral and important part of their program. They place addi- 
tional emphasis on the fact that most of their campers live within the large 
metropolitan areas, and that the week or two that they are able to spend in 
our State parks is indeed a time of learning and education. 

If I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to digress a moment from the type of 
education that you and I would commonly picture when the benefits of State 
parks are under discussion. 

Several years ago—on September 7, 1956, to be exact—I was present and wit- 
nessed the initial flag-raising ceremony at Pennsylvania’s first youth forestry 
camp in Raccoon Creek State Park. This camp, truly an educational institu- 
tion, was set up under legislative direction as a step in the rehabilitation of 
delinquent male youths. 

Since that time another similar camp has been established at Hickory Run 
State Park and a third camp is now contingent upon the action of our legis- 
lature. I mention these camps not only because they are definitely a part of 
an educational program for which the department of forests and waters is 
partly responsible, but also because of a statement made by our former Governor, 
George M. Leader, during the flag-raising ceremony. Quoting from memory, 
Jovernor Leader said that it was indeed fitting that a State park had been 
chosen as the site for this first camp, for it was his belief that, if more of our 
young people, particularly those from the teeming metropolitan areas, could 
be brought to our State parks, their lives could not help but reflect the benefits 
of the experience. He stressed the intangible benefits that would be gained by 
our children and mentioned the fact that our parks and recreational facilities 
are reputed to have considerable bearing on the Commonwealth’s mental health 
program. In brief, he stated that the opportunity for the State park type of 
recreation is now considered to be of extreme importance in the development 
of good, well-balanced citizens. 
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It would take the wisdom of Solomon to define the boundary line between 
the programs of education and health. In the field of public health, we haye 
adapted some of our facilities to the requirements of the Pennsylvania Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults. The camping experience which these yn. 
fortunate youngsters are able to enjoy in our parks is truly a part of the publie 
health program. The resident physician at Camp Easter Seal, in Laurel Hi) 
State Park told me last season that in his estimation, the therapeutic value of 
the camping experience for most of the crippled children far overshadowed the 
value of uny similar treatment conducted in their home areas. 

As I mentioned earlier, former Governor Leader indicated a connection be 
tween the incidence of mental health problems and the opportunities provided 
the residents of our crowded cities for wholesome outdoor recreation. He defi- 
nitely indicated that State park recreation could quite possibly be an integral 
part of a program designed to prevent the occurrence or to lessen the severity 
of mental disorders. Many years ago the pioneers in the mental health field 
recognized the therapy of quiet forest settings in their design and choice of 
location for the early hospitals erected for the care of the mentally ill. 

To illustrate the connection between our State parks and Armed Forces 
training, I want to point out that we frequently receive requests for bivouac 
and maneuver areas. National Guard units utilize areas in our State parks 
for almost every conceivable type of exercise, except the use of live ammunition, 
Engineer units construct and demolish bridges and roads. Armored units con- 
duct tank exercises. Infantry units maneuver through our forested and open 
areas. Medical units set up and tear down field hospitals. Just recently, a 
Marine unit stormed the beaches of Presque Isle State Park. All of these and 
others utilize the facilities of Pennsylvania’s State parks. 

Within the realm of civil defense our position is growing in importance each 
day. We have been called upon to mi ike our facilities available for the use of 
large service units as evacuation headquarters. Just last week, a delegation 
visited my office asking permission to use three of our locations as assembly 
points in case of enemy attack. The location of our State parks, their designs, 
the facilities included therein, obviously make them highly attractive to civil 
defense authorities when they are considering the needs of our country in the 
event of another war. 

I think that because of their importance to our education programs, because 
of their great values for wholesome living, and because of their importance to 
our defense program, the recreational facilities of our States are entitled to 
the great benefits they would derive from being eligible for Federal surplus 
property. 

I would like to conclude with a short statement concerning our purpose in 
requesting favorable consideration of Senate bill No. 1766. 

The root of all evil—the almighty dollar—is our motivating purpose. I could 
speak at some length on the subject of the financial plight of my Commonwealth, 
but I know full well that you gentlemen represent States which are similurly 
afflicted. Let me say then that the funds needed to properly maintain our State 
park facilities are, indeed, in extremely short supply. Favorable action on 
this bill will make available to us large quantities of valuable equipment and 
supplies for which we would otherwise have to spend our scarce maintenance 
dollars or do without. 

As I indicated earlier, I believe that the benefits of this bill to the taxpayers 
of our Commonwealth will far outweigh the added administrative burden which 
the bill, if passed, will place upon the distributing agency; and I also sincerely 
believe, and I trust that you will agree, that Congress originally intended that 
agencies providing such services and maintaining such facilities as our State 
park system does, should be afforded the benefits of the Federal surplus disposal 
program. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and you gentlemen of the committee 
for the courtesy that you have shown to me and for the serious consideration 
that I know you will give this important bill. 


Mr. Gopparp. Mr. Chairman. my name is Maurice K. Goddard, sec- 
retary of forests and waters of the Commonwealth of Pennsylv: ania. 


My associate is Mr. Joseph A. Blatt, chief of the Division of State 
Parks of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
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We are appearing in support of Senate bill 1766. I think in the 
review of legislation previously introduced and in the discussion here 
again today, two points are raised. 

First, it was admitted by the witnesses who preceded me that the 
basic purpose for which this bill was introduced is praiseworthy. And 
then it was stated that any increase in the number of eligible recipients 
of Federal surplus would definitely have an adverse effect upon the 
administration of the distribution program. 

Now, both of these statements are true and correct. The only ques- 
tions, therefore, that must be answered are, first, whether the beneficial 
effects of this bill, as they will be realized by the taxpayers, are of 
enough value to offset the increased administrative burden which will 
be placed upon the distributing agency ; and second, and perhaps more 
important, whether the intent of Congress is being fulfilled by the act 
of 1949, as amended. 

We believe there is a direct relationship between recreation and 
health, education, and welfare. All of our parks in Pennsylvania are 
used by educational groups, by science groups, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
4-H Clubs, and the Grange, particularly those parks in areas that sur- 
round the large metropolitan areas. The crippled children in Penn- 
sylvania, for example, use our State parks, and we have two fine 
programs in this respect. 

Our juvenile delinquency program uses two of our State parks. 
We have introduced legislation in Pennsylvania now to create a third. 
We call these youth forestry camps, and they are patterned after the 
CCC program. But we take juvenile delinquents, and take them into 
the State parks and use them there. 

We can report that of all the boys who have gone through these 
camps we have not had a repeater yet. Iam not saying that we are not 
going to have a repeater. But this is in direct contrast to the experi- 
ence in reformatories and the other types of correctional institutions 
in the Commonwealth. 

So we feel, Mr. Chairman, that there is a direct relationship between 
health, education, and welfare and the park system. 

We also want to point out that civil defense is using and planning 
to use many of our park headquarters as centers of communication 
in times of emergencies. And we have made arrangements with one 
great Federal agency to use one of our parks in time of an emergency 
as an evacuation headquarters. 

We have housing, we have water, sewage and other types of facili- 
ties so they can be used in a civil defense emergency. 

So we feel that there is a direct relationship between a good park 
system and these other things which receive support through the pres- 
ent surplus disposal program. 

I think, too, that we can minimize, perhaps, this problem of ad- 
ministration. As has been pointed out by one of the witnesses from 
the GSA we do get support from the U.S. Forest Service and very 
fine surplus support for our fire protection activities, under the Clark- 
McNary Act. As I see it, the Forest Service could help administer 
the material we get for recreational programs. This is material which 
they are aware of. And we could process it in exactly the same man- 
ner as we process firefighting equipment under the Clark-MeNary Act. 

I will grant it is going to make for administrative complications. 
But I certainly think the benefits to be derived from expanding it to 
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recreational activities is worth the additional administrative problems 
that will be created. 

In essence, sir, that is the sum and substance of our testimony. 

Senator Gruentne. Thank you very much. I think that is a very 
helpful presentation. I think the committee would be very sympa. 
thetic to the needs you have expressed. It is always a question of 
conflicting interests, whether there is enough to go around. 

We are approaching the hour where we have to adjourn until to- 
morrow. I would like to ask if there is anyone here, of the remaining 
witnesses, who would not find it convenient to be here tomorrow morn- 
ing at 10 o’clock. 

Mr. Curran. I would like to testify at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator GrueniNne. Very well. Come forward, sir, and identify 
yourself for the record. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES W. CURRAN, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
PRISONS, STATE OF MARYLAND 


Mr. Curran. My name is James Curran. I am superintendent of 
prisons, State of Maryland. Iam an officer and member of the board 
of directors of the American Correctional Association, and as such 
I am authorized to appear here and testify. 

First of all, I want to thank you for the opportunity you have 
given me to testify this morning. 

Senator Gruentne. Are you testifying in favor of any particular 
measure ¢ 

Mr. Curran. No, Senator. I desire to ask for consideration by the 
committee to expand and to extend the program of donation of per- 
sonal property to include the correctional institutions, the State cor- 
rectional institutions of our country. 

There are 170,000 prisoners in State correctional and penal insti- 
tutions in the various States of this country, and of that number we 
believe that about 25 to 30 percent are below the fourth grade level 
of education. We believe, too, that the correctional program that we 
project for rehabilitating prisoners is essentially educational. And 
that as such, we feel that much could be derived in helping our pro- 
gram if we were included specifically in legislation that would make 
us eligible to receive this surplus property that is being distributed 
through the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

I am also a member of the Advisory Board of the Maryland State 
Agency for Surplus Property, and as such, I come in contact with 
what passes through our State. I have every reason to believe that 
the agencies that are so declared as eligible in the State of Maryland 
are receiving sufficient, and there is in addition to that other surplus 
property that might well be used profitably in the correctional insti- 
tutions of our State. 

For that reason, plus the fact that correctional institutions get a 
small share or a portion of the State funds for their operation, this 
would be a supplementation to our funds that we do receive to project 
a program. 

Senator Gruenrna. To the extent that your needs are educational— 
and I have no doubt that they are—can you not persuade the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare to take that into considera- 
tion in its allocation of surplus? 
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Mr. Curran. We have applied, Senator. In two cases they have 
agreed to declare two of our institutions eligible to the extent of the 
educational program in those two particular institutions. However, 
there are three others that are not eligible. And there are hundreds, 
really, throughout the country that are not receiving this personal 
property. E ; ; 

We believe that the whole program of correction is educational, and 
it is not confined strictly to academic training and vocational, but 
personal hygiene, the spiritual guidance, the recreational programs, 
which all contribute to an overall picture of education. And since 
98 percent of these 170,000 prisoners that are incarcerated in State 

risons in the country are going to return to society, we feel that it is 
incumbent upon us, as prison administrators, to project programs 
that will tend to educate them so that they will be better suited and 
better fitted to return as resourceful and productive citizens of our 
country. 

We appeal to you for your consideration to include the correctional 
and penal institutions of America, that is, State penal and correc- 
tional institutions, in this program, because we feel much good can be 
derived from it. 

Senator GruENING. Well, granting the validity of your plea, if we 
were to have another bill introduced which would extend surplus 

roperty distribution to these penal institutions, that would still 
ther intensify the objections of the General Services Administration 
that there is not enough to go around. 

I would suggest to you that since you have had the vision to pre- 
sent this case, you proceed along those lines and try to get what you 
can for your Maryland institutions, having the prestige and the fore- 
sight of being there first. 

think that another bill further complicating this situation would 
stand a relatively small chance of passage. 

But I think your personal plea on behalf of your institutions might 
achieve some results. 

That is just my personal view. I cannot speak for the other mem- 
bers of the committee or the Congress. 

Mr. Curran. I appreciate your advice, Senator. Thank you very 
much. 

Senator GrueninG. There are a number of statements here which 
we will place in the record at this point. A statement by Senator 
Mundt on S. 2244; a statement by Representative McGovern on 
S. 2244; a letter from the American Association for State and Local 
History ; and a telegram from the National Association for Retarded 
Children on behalf of S. 1365. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF HON. KARL E. MUNDT, U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA, ON S. 2244 


Senator Munpr. Mr. Chairman, as one who lives in an area where 
there is a large number of Indians, I am well aware of the needs of our 
Indian neighbors on reservations. The passage of this bill will do 
something to give some assistance to Indians who certainly deserve 
whatever consideration we can work out for them. 
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Health problems constitute a pressing need for many Indian tribes, 
It is conceivable to me that there may be equipment and materia] 
available from time to time to assist the Indian people in their efforts 
to improve sanitary conditions or to meet special health situations, 

Schools and education can also be put in the shortage category on 
Indian reservations. From time to time, there may be surplus prop- 
erty available which can successfully contribute to alleviation of 
education deficiencies. 

Roads and transportation, on a number of reservations, is one more 
area where much more can be done to assist Indian tribes. 

Housing is always in short supply. The Congress and the Govern- 
ment could well make a special effort in this field. However, in the 
meantime passage of this legislation could offer some relief in this 
matter. 

Enactment of this legislation is only simple justice, Mr. Chairman, 
We ought to have done it when the original act was passed. Every 
supporting argument in favor of making surplus property and 
equipment available to other segments of our society can be applied 
twofold in the case of our American Indians. 

If there is any member of the committee who has any doubts about 
the need for assistance, or the merit of the argument in favor of this 
legislation, I would invite him to visit some of the Indian reservations 
in the United States. On nearly all of them there is near poverty, 
Most of them are overcrowded with little or no opportunity for 
economic advancement. The Indian population, because it has been 
hemmed in, denied opportunity, has a cultural lag equal to about the 
last 50 years of advancement in the United States. This has been due 
to no fault of their own. 

Whenever we can, by some amendment to an existing law, include 
Indian tribes on the same equal footing with other people in this 
Nation, we ought not to avoid the opportunity. Therefore, I hope 
that the committee will report this measure quickly so that it can be 
approved in this session of Congress. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE McGOVERN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. McGovern. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am grateful for this opportunity to testify in behalf of legislation to 
promote the welfare of the Indian tribes by making available to them 
surplus personal property. Representing the First District of the 
State of South Dakota, with a heavy Indian population and several 
major reservations, my interest in 8. 2244 has led me to introduce 
identical legislation in the other Chamber. 

Under existing law, 40 U.S.C., paragraph 484 (j)—(k), the General 
Services Administration is authorized to donate federally owned sur- 
plus personal property to State agencies for use in State and local 
health, education, and civil-defense programs, or for redistribution 
to private, nonprofit organizations having the same purposes. The 
general intent of Congress in making surplus property available to 
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these institutions is expressed in Senate Report No. 351, may 17, 1955, 
accompanying H.R. 3322 (84th Cong., 1st sess.) , as follows: 

Since the end of World War I the Congress has enacted some 15 separate 
provisions of law making available to educational and health institutions quanti- 
ties of surplus property acquired largely for war activities. Recognizing that 
sufficient property has not been available for essential public welfare purposes 
pecause of wartime requirements and expenditures, the Congress has repeatedly 
approved the donation of surplus property to educational and public health insti- 
tutions when found to be useful and needed for educational and health purposes. 
The Congress has been fully aware of the small return to the Treasury from the 
sales of surplus property made to date and the large profits made by speculators, 
and has found that the general public good is best served under this procedure. 

These bills would make Indian tribes equally eligible to receive 
donations of federally owned surplus personal property for beneficial 
purposes. The proposed legislation can be justified on the same 

ounds as the law already in effect. In addition, passage of the bill 
clearly seems desirable in view of the special relationship of the United 
States as guardian and trustee for Indian tribes and the special inter- 
est of the United States in Indian welfare. Certainly, there is no 
reason why Indian tribes should not be on a par with State agencies 
and private, nonprofit organizations in receiving grants under the act. 

The need of Indian tribes to become elegible for donations of fed- 
erally owned surplus personal property cannot be disputed. Accord- 
ing to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, the “poor- 
est, sickest, and least educated” of any racial group in the United 
States are our Indian citizens. Immeasurable benefits to a deserving 
people thus would be worked by the distribution of surplus Govern- 
ment clothing to the tribes, perhaps in the same manner as the surplus 
commodities program now operates. Other obvious benefits can be 
achieved by the distribution of surplus equipment for use in tribal 
youth employment programs, which are doing so much to combat 
juvenile delinquency, and for use in tribal range improvement pro- 
grams, which are doing so much to rehabilitate the economy of Indian 
communities. Indeed, the potential benefits are limited only by the 
availability of surplus property for distribution. 

At the same time, S. 2244 amply protects the interests of the Gov- 
ernment. In the first place, the Administrator is authorized to pro- 
mulgate regulations governing the donation of property to the tribes 
and, secondly, no donation can be made unless— 
the Secretary of the Interior shall first have determined that such property is 


needed by such tribe, band, or group for an approved program, and that tribal 
funds cannot reasonably be made available for the acquisition of such property. 


Thus, the interests of the United States, the tribes, and the public all 
demand that the proposed legislation be enacted. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR STATE AND LOCAL HISTORY, 
Madison, Wis., July 28, 1959. 
Senator ErNEST GRUENING, 
Chairman, Committee on Government Operations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR GRUENING: The American Association for State and Local 
History respectfully requests that the Senate Committee on Government Opera- 
tions carefully consider its recommendations for extending the surplus property 
donation program to State and local historical societies and agencies. This aid 
would help historical agencies immeasurably in carrying out their important 
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work of preserving the heritage of their communities. These organizations, 
both statewide and local, collect and preserve manuscript and archival records, 
Scholars of American history throughout the Nation are indebted to them for 
building important research libraries. Historical agencies restore and safeguard 
historic houses and buildings, mark historic sites, and commemorate the anni- 
versaries of historic events. The work of promoting State and local history 
in the schools has reached enormous proportions. Museums of history, traveling 
exhibits, pageants, popular publications, and radio and televsion programs 
bring to the general public the great story of the American experiment in political 
and economic democracy, at a time when conflicting idealogies stand ready to 
challenge the nature of American institutions. 

It is a well-known fact that most historical societies and agencies in the United 
States operate on very modest budgets. Some depend entirely upon private 
contributions for their operations, while most rely on both public and private 
financial support. Competition for State and local government funds has in- 
creased drastically in the past few years. State and local historical agencies 
are finding it more diflicult to finance their important adult educational pro- 
grams; at the same time, the demand for these services continues unabated, 
The use of personal surplus property would certainly be helpful in alleviating 
the usually tight budgets for projects of this type. 

There is no question that historical societies and agencies are educational 
institutions. However, within the narrow framework of the definitions worked 
out by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, historical societies 
and agencies are denied eligibility for surplus property. Section 203(j) (3) 
of the 1949 law provides, in part, for the distribution of surplus property 
to “(A) tax-supported medical institutions, hospitals, clinics, health centers, 
school systems, schools, colleges, and universities, and (B) other nonprofit medi- 
cal institutions, hospitals, clinics, health centers, schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities which are exempt from taxation under section 501(c) (3) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954.” Yet, in most States the historical society, commission, 
or department of archives and history is a State agency, and is specifically desig- 
nated an educational institution by statute. All are incorporated as nonprofit 
educational institutions and are exempt from taxation under section 501(c) (3) 
of the 1954 Internal Revenue Code. While some historical agencies conduct. 
formal classroom courses, with regular faculty, most stress the multifaceted 
and far-reaching work that needs to be done in the field of informal education 
for both children and adults. 

Strangely enough, the inability of historical societies to receive surplus 
property has interferred with normal collecting activities. About a year ago 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin was declared ineligible to receive 
the surplus presidential car, the Ferdinand Magelan, for its National Railroad 
Museum at Green Bay, Wis., because it did not meet the narrow requirements of 
the law. 

There are several proposals now. pending before your special Subcommittee 
on Government Operations. Although none directly involves historical societies 
and agencies, the council of the American Association for State and Local History 
strongly advises that either the present law governing the distribution of Federal 
surplus property be amended to qualify historical societies and agencies to 
receive Federal surplus property, or that section 203(j) (8) of the law be inter- 
preted more broadly so that historical societies and agencies could qualify as 
educational institutions to receive surplus property under the present law. 

Your consideration of this request, and its incorporation into the written re- 
ports of the hearings, will be greatly appreciated by the members and council of 
this association. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLEMENT M. Sitvestro, Director. 


NEWARK, N.J., July 28, 1959. 
Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, 
Chairman, Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Government Operations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 


May we for the record present the following statement: We regret exceedingly 
our current attendance at the First International Conference on Mental Retar- 
dation being held in Portland, Maine, prevents us from appearing in person at 
this hearing to testify in behalf of Senate bill 1365 which would authorize the 
donation of surplus property to certain welfare agencies. 
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We understand that there is some opposition to the passage of this bill based 
on existing administrative problems which may be faced in the disposition of 
surplus property. Notwithstanding we believe that the amount of benefit which 
can be derived from the donation of surplus property in support of our local 
recreation and the welfare programs will far outweigh these administrative 
problems. Many of our local member units find themselves struggling to main- 
tain themselves and few have any sure fiscal or tax base under which they 
operate. 

Enabling our member units which provide both recreational and vocational 
rehabilitation training programs through sheltered workshops and the like to 
qualify for Federal surplus property would further and extend their programs 
and aid in their efforts to rehabilitate an increased number of the mentally 
retarded in our country. This is in keeping with the public interest and the 
intent of the law. The activities of our local units will in the future save 
governmental assistance agencies millions of dollars. We submit that aid to at 
least one million retarded is of sufficient national interest to make it advisable 
to discount any administrative difficulties which may be encountered. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR RETARDED CHILDREN, 
VINCENT J. FITZPATRICK, Secretary. 
GUNNAR DyBswabD, Executive Director. 


Senator GruENING. The committee will recess until tomorrow at 10 


o'clock in the morning. 
(Whereupon, at 12:45 p.m., the committee was recessed until 10 


a.m., Thursday, July 30, 1959.) 
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THURSDAY, JULY 30, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTER ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C 


The special subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a.m., in 
room 3302, New Senate Office Building, Senator Ernest Gruening 
(chairman "of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senator Ernest Gruening. 

Also present: Walter L. Reynolds, chief clerk and staff director; 
Ann M. Grickis, assistant chief clerk; and Glenn K. Shriver, profes- 
sional staff member. 

Senator Gruenrne. The hearing will be in order. 

Senator Stennis, we shall be happy to hear you on S. 1018, a bill to 
authorize the donation of surplus property to certain agencies en- 
gaged in cooperative agricultural extension work, and for “other pur- 
poses. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, I certainly want to express my 
appreciation for having a chance to be here w ‘ith you and your sub- 
committee. I am going to be fairly brief. I am going to ask per- 
mission, Mr. Chairman, to, if I may, insert my statement in the record 
as an orginal, and then save time for you by summarizing the major 
points in it. 

Senator Gruentne. That would be very kind, if you do it that way. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN STENNIS, U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, my distinguished and good friend, 
Senator Kerr of Oklahoma, has expressed a very special interest in this 
proposed legislation and asked me to urge the committee in his behalf 
to fav orably report a bill which will permit the extension service to 
receive surplus property. 

Senator Grurninc. Thank you, Senator Stennis. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to 
appear before your subcommittee in support of my bill S. 1018. The 
primary purpose of this bill is to simplify the procedures for distribut- 
ing surplus property to the cooperative agricultural extension service. 

Under existing law, the extension service is eligible to receive Fed- 
eral surplus property as an educational agency, provided qualifications 
established by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare are 
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met and provided such property is not needed by other eligible agen- 
cies at the State level. My bill would accomplish the following: 

1. It would place the State and county extension services on the 
same basis as the State educational, public health, and civil defense 
agencies now receiving surplus property. It would change existin 
law by requiring the Secretary of Agriculture, instead of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, to issue regulations and to 
determine the types of property which would be suitable and neces. 
sary for agricultural extension work, and authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to allocate this property on the basis of need. Under this 
procedure the State and county extension services would request 
through the authorized State agency, surplus office equipment and 
other items needed to carry out their educational program. 

2. My bill would also permit the transfer, without cost, of excess 
Federal property in the custody of the county extension services occu- 
pying space controlled by the Post Office Department or General 
Services Administration. Such property is currently being trans- 
ferred by the Post Office Department and GSA to Federal agencies 
occupying space in these buildings. Under present law, the extension 
service is not permitted to receive this excess Government property 
directly. This means that excess property of Federal agencies located 
in the same building and being used by the extension service must be 
disposed of or transferred at Government cost to warehouses or other 
points of use. 

At the present time county extension services occupy Federal space 
controlled by the Post Office Department or General Services Ad- 
ministration in over 500 county locations. The furnishings included 
in these offices consist of desks, chairs, tables, and filing cabinets owned 
by the Post Office Department or General Services Administration but 
used by the extension service under arrangements in effect for many 
years. The Post Office Department has recently advised county 
agents that they cannot be considered as employees of a Federal tenant 
agency and has recalled some of the property loaned to these local 
offices, 

I do not know what the final outcome will be in regard to the dis- 
tribution of this property, but it is certainly an area which critically 
needs to be clarified and adjusted along the lines recommended in my 
bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the extension service at the State and county level is 
a basic part of our agricultural program. It is financed jointly ona 
50-50 basis by the Federal Government and State and local govern- 
ments. Many of the items surplus to Federal agencies can be utilized 
in the cooperative extension program. This includes such things as 
office equipment and demonstration materials which if made available 
to the surplus program would permit more extension work with the 
same amount of money. In many instances the items surplus to Fed- 
eral agencies are located in the same building or town where the county 
agent is headquartered. 

It has been brought to my attention that objections have been raised 
by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Bureau of the 
Budget, and the General Accounting Office to this legislation on the 
premise that it would greatly broaden the eligibility of agencies re- 
ceiving surplus property, increase the administrative cost of the prop- 
erty program and create unnecessary delays. 
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Mr. Chairman, I would like to emphasize that the bill which I have 
introduced does not set a new precedent for distributing surplus prop- 
erty. Under broad statutory authority for cooperative activities, and 
working in conjunction with the General Services Administration, 
the Department of Agriculture makes transfers of excess Federal 
property to soil conservation districts and to State forest fire protec- 
tion units, and the Department of the Interior transfers excess Fed- 
eral property to State highway departments. These transfers are 
made without first declaring the property to be surplus in the technical 
sense, and have priority over the donations of surplus property for 
health, education, and civil defense. 

My bill does not increase the eligibility of agencies to receive sur- 
plus property, as the extension service is already legally eligible under 
the education clause of present law, provided they meet requirements 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. My bill 
merely simplifies the procedure in making available surplus property 
to an agricultural agency already financed to a great extent by Fed- 
eral funds. The administrative authority for distributing surplus 

roperty to the extension service would be placed with the Secretary 
of Agriculture. This should strengthen the program and provide a 
means by which surplus property could flow efficiently to this impor- 
tant agricultural-educational agency. 

My bill would also provide a means whereby the cooperating States 
could carry out work authorized by the Congress, using excess prop- 
erty of the General Services Administration or the Post Office Depart- 
ment in meeting part of their needs. 

Mr. Chairman, our State and county extension service program is 
an outstanding example of Federal and State Cooperation. This 
agency has made and is making a lasting contribution to agriculture. 
It can utilize to a great advantage surplus office equipment and other 
personal property, and the law should be amended to give the exten- 
sion service the same status as other State agencies, now receiving 
surplus property and permit it to receive surplus items it critically 
needs. ‘The bill which I have introduced provides a sound approach 
for making the best possible use of surplus property, and I hope that 

our committee will give full approval to this bill at the earliest possi- 

le date. 

Thank you. May I state, too, that at the request of the committee, 
at my request, too, Mr. Ferguson, the director of the extension service, 
is also here as a witness, and this pertains particularly to his depart- 
ment. 

Senator GrueNniINnG. We will hear him immediately after you. 

Senator Stennis. He is familiar with all the technical parts of the 
law and the practical parts of this problem. I want to express my 
appreciation for him being here, and also for you to hear him. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this bill is to make the agricultural 
extension service fully eligible to receive what we might call surplus 
Federal property in the nature of office furniture and fixtures, visual 
aids equipment (projectors, cameras, screens, and so forth), public 
address systems for outdoor and indoor use, furniture for 4-H camps 
(chairs, beds, and so forth), and related matters. Technically they 
are eligible now, provided qualifications established by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare are met and provided such 
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property is available after distribution to other agencies at the State 
level. My bill would place the county extension service on the same 
basis as the State educational, public health, and civil defense agencies 
now receiving surplus property. It would change existing laws by re- 
questing the Secretary of Agriculture instead of the Dapectabial of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to issue regulations and determine the 
type of property which would be suitable and necessary for agricul- 
tural extension work. Under present procedures the State and county 
extension services would request through the authorized agency sur- 
plus office equipment and other items needed to carry out the educa- 
tional program. 

I also understand that, under the law the extension service does 
not have the rating of being a Federal agency. And, for that reason 
alone, as a practical matter, they are precluded from being eligible to 
receive this surplus furniture and fixtures that are found in these 
Federal offices throughout the country. And the narrow purpose of 
this bill is to make them fully eligible and put them on a priority of 
equality with the others. 

Senator Groening. You want them to be on an equality with health, 
education, and civil defense ? 

Senator Srennis. Yes, sir, and on an equality with the Farmers 
Home Administration, the Soil Conservation Service, or any of the 
other groups that operate particularly at the county level. 

And that is where the trouble is, that is what I am trying to re- 
lieve, is at the county level. And it is such an extreme position now, 
Mr. Chairman, that we will say a post office department in a small 
town has some extra chairs or filing cabinets, and in that same build- 
ing is located the extension service, the county agent, we say, and 
the home demonstration agent—it is the cooperative extension service. 
Under the present law, the postmaster is not permitted to transfer 
that property to the county extension office, even though it is in the 
same building. If they dispose of it, they have to box it up and send 
it away. And here is this other agency standing there with open 
hands and empty hands and wanting it and needing 1 it. 

Now, it is to meet a situation like that that this narrow compassed 
bill is introduced. 

As I say, Mr. Ferguson has this problem nationwide, and he will 
explain it to youin a few minutes. 

Now, to illustrate just how it does work, let me give a background 
statement, and then a case. 

At the present time, the county extension services—I am sure the 
chairman is familiar with the nationwide network of the county 
agents. 

Senator Gruenrne. Oh, yes. 

Senator STenNIs They operate through the State colleges. 

Senator Gruentnc. I am familiar with it. 

Senator Stennis. It is a wonderful program, the oldest one of 
them all, the parent, the forerunner, the pioneer. 

At the present time, county extension services occupy Federal space 
controlled by the Post Office Department or General Services Ad- 
ministration in over 500 county locations. The furnishings included 
in these offices consist of desks, chairs, tables, and filing ¢ abinets owned 
by the Post Office Department or GSA, but used by the extension 
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service under arrangements in effect for many years. But the Post 
Office Department has recently advised county agents that they can- 
not be considered as employees of a Federal tenant agency, and has 
recalled some of the property loaned to these local offices. 

Now, I don’t say this critically of those departments. The law just 
needs clarification on this point. 

At this point, I would like to insert in the record a copy of a letter 
from the postmaster at Houston, Miss., to the county agricultural ex- 
tension agent, dated April 20, 1959, and also a letter dated May 26, 

1959, between these two ps arties which rescinds a transfer—an excerpt 
from the rescinding letter reads as follows: 





We have been advised by the Regional Operations Director, Post Office, that 
county agents shall not be considered Federal tenant agencies in our building, 
and that we should rescind the transfer we made to you on April 20, 1959. 


(Letters referred to follow :) 
U.S. Post OFFIcE, 
Houston, Miss., April 20, 1959. 
Mr. C. B. BETTERTON, Jr., 
Extension Service, Houston, Miss. 

Dear Mr. BETTERTON: Following is a list of items of furniture which is hereby 
transferred without reimbursement from the Post Office Department to your 
agency. You are reminded of your responsibility for maintaining adequate in- 
yentory controls and accountability systems for the property under your control 
in accordance with provisions of section 202(b) of the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949 as amended. 


rr —————————————————— — 














Quantity | Special No. | Name and description of article Cost 

a --| 304-B....... Swing room tables, oak with maple top, 36 by 72 by 30 inches, each_.._| $11.17 
15... 26-C-17600_..| Chairs, wood, splint seat with rods, 18-inch oak, medium, golf, each_-_- 2.11 
a | 26-L-2920...| Single tier ste el locker, olive green, 15 2 ee ee SR vo con ndimoccs Mlecane 
oo. 26-L-2920...| Group of 3 steel locker, olive green, 15 by 45 br 78 Sete cos 
1 26-C-4245...| Le oo size Rae 1 transfer case, single case complete, olive green, 14 by 59. 00 

yy 52 inches. 

a NS ag cee ial Racks, 12 by 36 by 74 inches, steel, olive green.........-........---.---]..------ 
1 202-C - _| Storage cabinet, metal, 18 by 48 by 78 inches- - nia ienetie 35. 25 
2 26-D-3830__.| Desks, 60 by 34 ine hes, oak, double ped., gold finish, each...---------- 24. 51 
j 26-D-4830._.| Typewriter desk, 60 by 34 inches, left ped., oak, gold is cine 29. 97 
AS 26-D-5830...| Typewriter desk, 44 by 32 inches, left side drop, oak, gold finish__...-- 22. 46 
see | 26-C-12220..| Rot: ary arm chair, No. 1-C oak, gold Ss GINS «a ctrttnadtcsediaecen 12. 60 
Oe | 26-C-14010..| Typist chairs, light-weight metal, TO GONE, GIO i ccc cenccteconses 4.90 
Pete. 0. chen wadeehe Heceptacies, Wastepepel, INGtOL... . ... cccadnticdccdecendssewaasdacessseaebhgee 





Property listed herein is in use and is necessary for the performance of 


authorized functions. 
C. B. Berrerton, County Agent. 





OFFICE MEMORANDUM, Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


May 26, 1959. 
Subject: Transfer of Post Office Department Furniture. 
From: Postmaster, Houston, Miss. 
To: Mr. C. B. Betterton, Jr., County Agent, Houston, Miss. 

We have been advised by the Regional Operations Director that county agents 
shall not be considered Federal tenant agencies in our building, and that we 
should rescind the transfer we made to you April 20, 1959, of the following 
furniture. 
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Quantity | Special No. Name and description of article 
a ee ee | ee = 7 RE imei 
3 | 304-B........- Swing room tables, oak with maple top; 36 by 72 by 30 inches, 
15 | 26-C-17600 Chairs, wood, 18 inches. 
1 | 26-L-2920_.._.| Single tier steel locker 15 by 15 by 78 inches. 
2 | 26-L-2920 Group of 3 steel locker, 15 by 45 by 78 inches. 
1 | 26-C-4245 -| Letter size steel transfer case, 14 by 27 by 52 inches. 
4 ....----.--| Racks, 12 by 36 by 74 inches. 
1 | 202-C ..-| Storage cabinet, steel, 18 by 48 by 78 inches. 
3 | 26-D-3830_._.| Desks, oak. 
1 | 26~D-4830___.] Typewriter desk, 60 by 34 inches, 
1 | 26-D-5830__..| Typewriter desk, 44 by 32 inches, 
2 | 26—-C-12220___. Rotary arm chair. 
2 | 26-C-14010___.| Chair, lightweight metal, 
a ee ea Receptacles, wastepaper, metal. 











Please acknowledge that the property listed above is in use by your office for 
the performance of authorized functions. 
Sincerely, 
JACK T. HOLLEMAN, Postmaster, 


I hereby acknowledge that the above-listed furniture (Post Office Department 
owned) is being used by this office for the performance of authorized functions, 
C. B. BETTERTON, 
County Agent, Houston, Miss. 


Senator Stennis. Now, there isa clearcut illustration of how techni- 
cal and sticky this thing has become This wasn’t done on the merits, 
It was done by this agency under strict mandate and interpretation of 
this law that ought to be clarified. 

Now, |t me state, Mr. Chairman, I am not asking for any loose 
adminis -tion of this property. I think that eve wrything ought to be 
carefully guarded. What I am interested in is getting these fine 
county extension people made eligible for this property, and on a 
priority rating equal with other agencies at the State level because I 
know at the county level they are just as important as any, just as 
deserving—I won’t say more so—but they are the pioneers, and the 
are the trailblazers, and they are the ones that laid the gr ound work 
and paved the way for all of our fine agricultural agency programs 
that we have today. 

Senator Grurentna. Senator, I should like to ask you one or two 
questions. You would include only in this furniture and fixtures? 
You have not thought about agricultural implements, tractors, and 
so forth? 

Senator Stennis. No; I amnot thinking in those terms. 

Senator GrueninG. This is just for desks, and chairs, and filing 
cabinets ? 

Senator Stennis. That is correct. I am centering on that alone in 
this bill. 

Senator Grueninc. Now, are you aware that the agencies concerned, 
the GSA and the Department of Health, Education, and W eliare, are 
opposed to these various bills ¢ 

Senator Stennis. [ understand they are. 

Senator Gruentna. They have testified in opposition. 

Senator Stennis. I understand that. And I respect them. But I 
can’t see how they can find any solid ground to stand on. I want to 
make it clear I am not here criticizing them. Mr. Floe ‘te, I personally 
know. But this thing has got to be handled some way, and some kind 
of a fight has got to be made, Mr. Chairman, for these things. 
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Senator Gruenine. Well, I just thought I should inform you that 
the official agencies concerned are opposed. Their position, as ex- 
pressed here, is that there won’t be enough to go around if we broad- 
ened the number of agencies and purposes to w hich this surplus should 
be allocated. I am “not prepared to say that the committee would 
agree With that view. But I think you should know that was the 
view presented. 

Senator Stennis. Well, I don’t suppose there would ever be enough 
to go around to all of them. But it has reduced itself to a practical 
matter that so far as these agents are concerned these extension people 
are certainly entitled to share in whatever availability there is. And, 
particularly, at these local points, there can be a surplus, perhaps. 

Mr. Ferguson, you are the Administrator of the Federal Extension 
Service of the Dep: irtment of Agriculture, and you are going to testify 
on Senator Stennis’ bill, or any ; other bill you wish. 

Will you proceed ? 


STATEMENT OF C. M. FERGUSON, ADMINISTRATOR, FEDERAL 
EXTENSION SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY JOSEPH P. FLANNERY, DIRECTOR OF DIVISION OF 
MANAGEMENT OPERATIONS, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Fercvuson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I also have with me 
Mr. Flannery, who is Director of our Division of Operations. There 
may be some details here with which he is more familiar than I .m. 

I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you. ‘che co- 
operative extension service is financed from Federal, St: ite, and county 
sources, and the extension agents, who carry on the work, are joint 
representatives of the Federal Government and the State land grant 
colleges. 

Last year the Federal Government appropriated about $53 million 
as its share of carrying out this cooperative program, and this was 
more than matched by the State and county appropriations for the 
same purpose. 

There are about 11,000 county extension agents under Federal ap- 
pointment in the more than 3,000 counties in the States and in Puerto 
Rico. Many of the items that the States and counties now purchase 
using their own, as well as the Federal funds allocated to them, are 
the same kind of items which, in many instances, are surplus to the 
needs of straight line Federal agencies. 

If there were a way possible for such surplus goods to be made more 
available to State and county extension services, the funds so saved 
could be used for other purposes, for other program needs, and would, 
in effect, provide for more service to farm and rural people with the 
same amount of money. 

Under present laws providing for the distribution of excess surplus 
property, our State and county extension services have received very 
little benefit. It would appear reasonable that the State and county 
extension services, in carrying out Federal functions under a con gres- 
sional act, should have some priority in receiving surplus Federal 
materials. 

For many years, county agents have been eligible for office space 
in federally owned buildings, such as post offices and Federal court- 
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houses. Currently they occupy such space in about 500 county loca- 
tions. In the past, the offices were equipped and furnished by the 
Post Office Department. It is our understanding that arrangements 
are being made whereby in the future the furnishings and other items 
of equipment will be purchased by the agency using the space, rather 
than by the Post Office Department, or the General Services Admin- 
istration, and that the Post Office and GSA are currently transferring 
ownership of furnishings to the occupying agencies. Now, this has 
created considerable confusion, since the Post Office Department and 
GSA. have determined that a county extension service cannot be con- 
sidered as a Federal agency insofar as the transfer of the office equip- 
ment and furnishings is concerned. ‘This bill would correct that situa- 
tion by having GSA and the Post Office Department donate materials 
currently used by the extension service in carrying out their work. 

As I said, Mr. Flannery, the Director of our Division of Manage- 
ment Operations is with me, and we will be glad to attempt to answer 
any questions, Mr. Chairman, which you may have. 

Senator Gruentna. Well, Mr. Ferguson, I don’t know that I have 
any questions. These bills, by and large, that we are having hearings 
on, have the same common purpose, to broaden the distribution of 
surplus property. I have no question that the various agencies that 
are seeking to share in this bonanza are all worthy, they are all well 
recognized. And we have to find some way in which we can over- 
come the objection of the two Federal agencies concerned, the GSA 
and the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, that want to 
keep the distribution on the three categories which now exist, that is, 
civil defense, health, and education. 

Mr. Fereuson. Thank you ever so much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Gruenine. Senator Allott, you are here to testify on 
S. 2198? 


STATEMENT OF HON. GORDON ALLOTT, U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF COLORADO 


Senator Atxorr. That is correct. 

Mr. Chairman, it will not take me long to explain why I intro- 
duced S. 2198 on behalf of myself and my colleagues, Mr. Langer, 
Mr. Holland, Mr. Kerr, and Mr. Monroney; nor why I believe it 
should be approved by this committee and the Congress. 

The bill would simply allow certain groups, now eligible to receive 
surplus property, to take such property overseas, which is presently 
prohibited. The bill does not, in any way, expand the eligibility for 
surplus Federal property. I want to emphasize that point. The 
Congress has refused to do this several times, and I accede to that, and 
I agree with it. I think it is a wiser policy. But this bill does not 
in any way expand the eligibility. As a matter of law, under the sur- 
plus disposal program, eligible agencies must certify they will use 
the property within the continental United States. 

Although I am a cosponsor of S. 1365, to include certain welfare 
agencies in the list of organizations eligible for such property, I rec- 
ognize that there are real policy questions involved in any effort to 
broaden the scope of the surplus property disposal program. I hope 
that some logical and sound revision in that regard can be developed 
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by the committee. But, regardless of what action is taken by this 
committee with respect to the several bills to broaden the scope of this 
program, I can see no policy objection to allowing American educa- 
tional organizations operating overseas to take surplus property from 
this country to be used in their important work in foreign countries. 

It may be well that the rather limited scope of this bill should be 
broadened to include additional American organizations working 
overseas. I have no knowledge of how many other groups might be 
interested. It would be my guess that, for the most part, the eco- 
nomics of the situation would preclude any extensive oversea trans- 
portation of surplus property made available in this country. But, 
the Summer Institute of Linguistics, sponsored by the University of 
Oklahoma and headed by Dr. W. C. Townsend, has pleaded for this 
assistance, and I believe we should extend it to them. Incidentally, 
the excellent work they do may be of interest to this committee, and I 
am, therefore, asking that an article appearing in the Reader’s Digest 
of August 1958, entitled “2,000 Tongues To Go,” be made a part of the 
record of these hearings so that this committee, and other Members of 
the Congress, may be familiar with the program we are here trying to 
assist. 

Senator GRUENING. It will be included in the record. 

Senator Autiorr. Thank you. 

(The article referred to follows :) 


[Reprinted from Reader’s Digest, August 1958] 
Two THOUSAND ToneuEs To Go 
(By Clarence W. Hall) 


In the remote jungles of Latin America, living among primitive tribesmen for 
whom headhunting is still a tempting recreation, is a group of extraordinary 
young Americans, many of them single girls. Members of the unique Summer 
Institute of Linguistics, their mission is twofold: to reduce to writing the numer- 
ous unwritten languages used by the jungle tribes, and through this means to 
bring literacy, civilization, and Christianity to Indians who have known little 
but want and savage superstitution. Linked together only by radio and by their 
own jungle-hopping airline, these daring young pioneers daily confront dangers 
hazardous enough to blanch the most intrepid armchair adventurer. 

Almost half the world’s population—some 700 million human beings—can still 
neither read nor write. “Two Thousand Tongues To Go” is the story of a man 
who could not help responding to that challenge, and of the remarkable, world- 
girdling campaign carried on by the gallant organization he created. 


When the boa constrictor struck, Loretta Anderson, a slight young woman 
from Paterson, N.J., was sitting alone in her dugout canoe beside an Indian set- 
tlement on the Morona River, deep in the Peruvian jungle. Her partner—Lila 
Wistrand, a trained nurse from Houston, Tex.—had just climbed the river bank 
to treat a sick child. Suddenly the giant reptile surged out of the water and 
lashed at Loretta. Screaming, fighting off the monster, Loretta managed to leap 
from the canoe, dripping blood from a badly gashed hand and arm. Lila came 
on the run, dressed her wounds—and an hour later both were back at work 
patiently teaching the Shapra Indians to read and write. 

At about the same time, some 800 miles to the southeast, Esther Matteson, of 
Oakland, Calif., and Annie Shaw, of Alberta, Canada, fever-ridden themselves, 
were battling an influenza epidemic that threatened to wipe out the Piro Indians. 
A couple of hundred miles northeast of them, Mary Ruth Wise, of Lenoir City, 
Tenn., and Martha Duff, of DeWitt, Ark., aboard a balsa raft loaded with 
Amuesha Indians, were fighting rapids and treacherous whirlpools on their way 
to their jungle school. And a birds-eye view of the rest of Peru’s 230,000 square 
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miles of primeval wilderness would have revealed scores of other tiny jungle 
stations where other young Americans—42 of them unmarried girls of college 
age—were living dangerously among wild Indians. All for one purpose: to coax 
aborigines, whose languages have never before been reduced to writing, to learn 
the mysteries of “the paper that talks,” the printed word. 

These young Americans, and some 700 others like them, belong to one of the 
most determined and effective groups now waging war on world illiteracy: 
the Summer Institute of Linguistics (SIL), otherwise known as the Wycliffe 
Bible Translators. Currently at work among 175 different language groups in 
12 countries, SIL linguists have a transfiguring glory in their vision. Braving 
almost unbelievable hazards, they quietly spend their lives analyzing unwritten 
Indian languages, creating primers and dictionaries, setting up schools and 
training native teachers. 

The man who gives this group their vision is restless, 62-year-old William 
Cameron Townsend—‘Uncle Cam” to his associates—who has spent more than 
40 years among Latin America’s Indian tribes. I learned about Townsend 
recently while hitching a ride across the Andes in a Peruvian military-transport 
plane. As we swept past a 21,000-foot snow-capped peak and began a long 
glide down toward the jungle, the young pilot removed the oxygen tube from his 
teeth and gestured toward the vast wilderness stretching out ahead farther 
than the eye could see. “Many young Norteamericanos are out there,” he 
beamed. “You know Senor Townsend and his Instituto Linguistico?” 

When I looked blank, his face expressed pity. “You should go and see,” he 
said. “Peruvians are proud of what the instituto does for our country.” 

During the next few days, penetrating deep into the jungle by tiny missionary 
plane and tipsy dugout canoe, I did go and see. In Indian villages dotted along 
the twisting jungle rivers I watched these amazing young Americans conquering, 
by Christian love, savage peoples whom neither time nor ancient Incas nor 
Spanish conquistadors had ever been able to conquer. And in their midst, 
spurring them on, was the remarkable man with the eager heart and the quick, 
boyish smile, whose dream had catapulted them into this audacious onslaught 
against ignorance and superstition. 

Cam Townsend early developed his urge for spreading the Christian gospel. 
Back in 1917, when he was 21, he quit Occidental College in Los Angeles, packed 
a trunk with Spanish-language Bibles, and headed for Guatemala. He soon 
found his Bibles a drug on the market. More than two-thirds of Guatemala’s 
population were Indians : few knew Spanish, fewer still showed any hankering to 
learn. 

One day an Indian to whom Cam had offered a copy of the Bible demanded, 
“Why, if your God is so smart, hasn’t He learned our language?” Then and 
there, Townsend quit Bible distribution in favor of giving God another tongue. 

For the next 15 years he lived with the primitive Cakchiquel Tribe in Guate- 
mala, eating their food (one diet item: toasted ants), mastering their difficult 
tongue, gradually reducing it to written form. Slowly and laboriously, he 
developed a simplified method for teaching any phonetically written language. 

When finally in 1932, racked with tuberculosis, Townsend rode out again to 
civilization on a mule, he left the Cakchiquel Indians with five schools, a small 
hospital, a printing plant, scores of small churches, and hundreds of literate 
converts to Christianity. In Cam Townsend’s soul was exultation; in his 
saddlebags was a printed copy, in the hitherto unwritten Cakchiquel language, 
of the entire New Testament. 

3ack in the States, while recovering from the TB, he was visited by an old 
missionary friend, Leonard Legters, who urged him to do for other Latin- 
American Indians what he had done for the Cakchiquels. 

Townsend thought it over, finally said, “OK, Leonard, I’ll tackle it. But 
on one condition: that you’ll help me found a pioneed training camp where we 
can train mission candidates in primitive-language reduction and Bible trans- 
lating. We're going to need a lot of help to do the job I have in mind.” 

As a starter, the two men waded into statistical tomes on illiteracy, and were 
astounded to find that almost half the world’s adult population could neither read 
nor write. Even more astounding was the fact that there were in the world 
some 3,000 separate and distinct languages, more than 2,000 of them without 
any translations from the Bible at all. 

“That’s our goal,” declared Cam. “Two thousand tongues to go.” 

In the summer of 1934, Townsend and Legters opened their school in an 
abandoned farmhouse in the Arkansas Ozarks. For the first session only two 
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students showed up, but by its eighth summer the school had outgrown the farm- 
house—and a renovated chicken coop used for sleeping quarters—and moved to 
the campus of the University of Oklahoma. 

Incorporated as the Summer Institute of Linguistics, this unique school now 
teaches language analysis to some 500 students annually at the universities of 
Oklahoma, North Dakota, and Washington, has branches in England, Canada, and 
Australia. Graduates to date number more than 4,000 are at work in 25 coun- 
tries under mission boards of 35 denominations, both Protestant and Catholic. 

But before being whooshed into SIL’s wilderness orbit, the student linguists 
are put through the wringer during 3 months of rugged “survival tests” at a 
jungle training camp. Here both men and women most prove themselves able 
to hand-craft their own jungle huts without saw, hammer, or nails (they use 
wild-cane poles, and leaves) ; make balsa rafts and handle dugout canoes through 
raging rapids and crocodile-infested rivers; cope with wild animals and giant 
reptiles; administer first aid for everything from broken bones to epidemics; 
and find their way on 25-mile hikes through unmarked forests, living off the 
jungle. These who pass these rigorous tests—more than 90 percent—are then 
sent out for 3 months of living with “test tribes.” 

As soon as he had trained a few in his linguistic method, Townsend and his 
students headed for Mexico, They were stopped at the border, bluntly told, 
“We don’t want translators. The Indian languages must disappear.” Townsend 
retorted, “They disappear more rapidly if you use the Indians’ languages to teach 
them Spanish.” 

With help from two noted Mexicans, educator Moisés Sdenz and Dr. Mariano 
Silva y Aceves, a linguist, he wormed his way in, settled among the Aztecs in the 
State of Morelos, started on the long job of learning the language. Today, with 
the full cooperation of the Government, there are in Mexico 216 SIL translators, 
working among 51 backward tribes. ‘We don’t look upon you as foreigners any 
more,” a high Government official said recently. “You're real Mexicans.” 

Typical of Townsend’s dedicated workers is Marianna Slocum of Ardmore, Pa. 
Marianna and her fiance studied at SIL, preparing to go together to the Tzeltals, 
a tribe numbering some 40,000 in the State of Chiapas. When her fiance died 
just before the wedding date, Marianna insisted on following their gleam alone, 

“My family was horrified,” she says. “But they came around.” 

After mastering the complicated language, Marianna prepared school texts, 
started reading and writing classes and—in 16 years—founded seven thriving 
bilingual schools, translated into Tzeltal a raft of books and pamphlets intro- 
ducing the tribesmen to the Mexican national culture. Along the way, she man- 
aged to banish witchcraft, thievery, and drunkenness from large sections of the 
tribe, replace witch doctors’ nostrums with modern medicine and convert 5,000 
Tzeltals from sun worship to Christianity. 

Last December, as Marianna packed up to move on to another dialect, a 
leading Mexican magazine, Tiempo, made her the subject of a 16-column cover 
story that proclaimed her “the architect of a transformed situation.” She had 
lifted an entire Indian nation “from barbarism to civilization.” 

Meanwhile, word of SIL’s achievements in Mexico was spreading to other 
Latin-American countries. Peru was first to respond to Cam Townsend's offer 
of trained linguists. 

In the summer of 1945, at the invitation of President Manuel Prado, Townsend 
spent months surveying the Peruvian jungle, visiting tribal headmen, sounding 
out their willingness. Then he brought in workers for three of the most remote 
tribes. To get to them, the young North Americans had to travel for weeks by 
canoe and raft, beat their way through almost impenetrable jungle, detour around 
tribes noted for killing white men on sight. 

This harrowing experience convinced Townsend of one thing: “We've got to 
have a plane.” A U.S. Marine mission at Lima was about to scrap an old 
Grumman amphibian. The Peruvian Government, with a generous assist from a 
Townsend admirer in California, bought it for him, and to fly it Townsend re- 
cruited Larry Montgomery, a former Air Force combat flier. Today Montgomery 
is superintendent of JAARS (Jungle Aviation and Radio Service), SIL’s air arm. 

JAARS now has a fleet of 19 planes, 21 pilots, plus crews of maintenance men 
and skilled radio technicians. Most of the aircraft are equipped with pontoons 
for river landings. Pride of the fleet is the Helio Courier, a lately developed 
stallproof, spinproof all-metal plane that can take off or land in 75 yards at only 
30 miles per hour, when fully loaded, cruise at 160 miles per hour and as high as 
23,000 feet, turn in a small radius at low speeds and, using an ingenious winch, 
can hoist a man out of the jungle while flying a tight circle close to the ground. 
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Last year Townsend’s daring pilots flew more than a million and a half air 
miles over the “green hell” of Peru’s Amazonia without a single injury to any 
passenger or crewman. Daily they put their planes down safely on postage- 
stamp landing strips gashed out of the jungle or make tricky river landings on 
crocodile-infested waters. As Omer Bondurant, 35-year-old veteran of a World 
War II night-fighter squadron, told me, “We do our best, then leave the rest 
to God.” 

When Townsend is not gadding about the world scouting out hitherto un- 
reached Indian tribes, recruiting college youths, selling governments on his 
literacy program, he is “at home” at Yarinacocha, the staging area for SIL’s 
Operation Peru. A 400-acre slash in the jungle, this base is a humming beehive 
of activity devoted to one end: the servicing and supplying of the young lin- 
guists who are currently at work among 29 of Peru’s 45 different tribal groups, 
each with its own distinct language, customs—and jeopardies. Catch him at 
home and Townsend will take you through the big base sprawled out along the 
shores of Lake Yarina. Here are the hangars, repair shops and airstrips for 
his air force. Here, too, are the jungle-style residences for 175 workers and 
their families ; a medical clinic ; commissary ; cafeteria and dormitories for tribal 
workers constantly passing in and out; a printing shop where tribal primers, 
dictionaries and other reading materials are manufactured—some 18,000 volumes 
last year. Here, also, are classrooms where Indians brought in from their tribes 
may be given advanced training under ministry of education supervision, taught 
Spanish, then returned as teachers of their own people in newly established 
government schools. 

Nerve center of the jungle base is Radio Central, a control tower manned day 
and night to keep contact with linguists out among the tribes. Townsend has 
bought, scounged or had given him enough war-surplus radio sets to bind his 
whole far-reaching jungle program inta radio network. 

Dramatic incidents proving the network’s value occur with alarming fre- 
quency. There was, for example, the time when an SIL team used its transmit- 
ter to quash a tribal war in the making. While among the Cashinahuas (known 
as the Bat People), Eugene Scott and Kenneth Kensinger found their tribe 
seething one day with war preparations. The Cashinahuas had just heard a 
rumor that one of their men, who had married into the neighboring Culina tribe, 
had been the victim of a witchcraft slaying by his in-laws. Brandishing spears 
and bows and arrows, they shouted, “Death to all Culinas.” 

“How do you know the rumor is true?” Scott asked the Indians. “Come, 
let’s check.” 

Mystified, the warriors crowded around the transmitter while a call was 
put through to an SIL team living with the Culinas. In a matter of minutes the 
voice of the “murdered” man, 100 miles distant, was reassuring his kinsmen: 
he was not only alive but was being treated well by “our friends the Culinas.” 
The warriors dropped their weapons. Their chief asked to speak to his Culina 
opposite number, invited the Culinas to a big feast. Three days later what 
might have been a bloody battle was turned into an intertribal whoopla for 
peace. 

Linguists in the jungles are required to make radio contact regularly; if they 
are “off the air” too long, a plane is dispatched to discover why. A staff of 
radio technicians circulates regularly among the stations to see that trans- 
mitters and receivers are in top condition. 

On occasion the radio tower at Yarinacocha knits SIL’s whole sprawling 
operation into a network of prayer. The operator on duty may alert the entire 
network as follows: “For the next hour Pilot George Insley will be over jungle 
area where he cannot land. * * * Wes and Eva Thiesen report their Indians 
threatened with flash floods. * * * Uncle Cam leaving today to address college 
groups in States, seeking new workers. * * * Pilot Don Smith forced down on 
river, engine trouble. All request your prayers. That is all.” 

The girl linguists—the “dedicated daughters of Uncle Cam,” as they call 
themselves—go out into these incredibly dangerous places as casually and 
eagerly as their sisters at home explore a shopping center. And they seem to 
make out better than the men—probably because the Indians are less suspicious 
of them. As Dr. Townsend says, “The Indian chiefs think, “They’re only women. 
What harm can they do? Like as not they’re looking for husbands.’ ” 
Townsend was at first skittish about sending girls into unpredictable tribal 
situations alone. But he was shamed into it when, several years ago, two volun- 
teers demanded, “You say that God takes care of His own. Doesn’t that include 
us?’ 
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He let them go. “And of course God honored their faith,” he says. “He has 
taken perfect care of them.” , 

In all Peru I found no better example of this care—or of the amazing courage 
of SIL’s girl linguists—than Loretta Anderson, pioneer among the Shapra tribe. 

Hight years ago the Shapras, vicious killers and headhunters, were among 
the most feared of Peruvian tribes. Their chief, Tariri, had attained leader- 
ship by the simple device of slaying his predecessor in cold blood, then daring 
any warrior to dispute his authority. Then one day in 1950 Loretta, with her 
first coworker, Doris Cox, paddled up to his village in a dugout canoe. Climb- 
ing the river bank, between rows of glowering tribesmen momentarily immo- 
pilized by such audacity, the two slender white girls faced the chief. Using 
a few Shapra words picked up from a trader downriver, plus sign language, 
they told him they had come to live among his people and study their language. 

Tariri stared at the two girls in a long silence. Then he crisply ordered that 
they be assigned a hut, with a couple of older Indian women to help them with 
whatever they were after. Years later he confided to Townsend, “If you had 
sent men, we would have killed them on sight. Or if a couple, I’d have killed 
the man and taken the woman for myself. But what could a great chief do 
with two harmless girls who insisted on calling him brother?” 

The jungle surrounding their hut had its beauty: clouds of lavishly colored 
butterflies fluttering through shafts of brilliant sunshine that pierced the 
foliage when the rains stopped; gaudy toucans, macaws, and umbrella birds 
swooping through the trees. It also had its sinister sounds. At night, from 
the dripping forest, came the cries of howler monkeys and the jaguar’s cough- 
ing roar. 

Most discomforting were the hordes of flying and crawling things: gnats that 
swarmed about them by day; the ants and cockroaches that came out of every 
erevice of their hut, the big spiders that crawled over their bed nets at night. 

“We were scared most of the time during the first 5 months,’ Doris and 
Loretta will tell you. “But when we trembled the most we prayed the hardest.” 

They prayed hard one night when, while they were working over their notes 
by candlelight, an Indian woman burst in with alarming news. The men of 
the tribe, winding up a drunken feast, were even now reeling down the path 
to the hut, loudly proclaiming their intention to rape the white girls. “You 
must hide!” 

The girls fled to the forest, spent the night there. Next morning, returning 
to their radio transmitter, they called Yarinacocha, 400 miles away. 

“Bring Tariri to the radio,” said the base director. 

The chief, who understood Spanish, heard a stern voice coming from the 
black box. It said, “You are the chief—and you can’t control your tribe?” 

His authority challenged, Tariri drew himself up with solemn dignity. “I 
am the chief,” he said. “I promise that the sefioritas will not be harmed.” 

And they weren’t, then or later. 

Amid such harassments, Loretta and Doris buckled down to the agonizingly 
slow job of learning the language, desperately trying to distinguish one sound 
from another in the exotic jargon that swirled about them. After several 
months the white girls’ persistence, plus their many kindly acts, melted the 
Shapras’ suspicions. Flattered by the girls’ earnest attempts to master their 
language, the Indians readily gave them words for objects pointed at, and the 
language notebooks began to fill up with Shapra words and phrases. As soon 
as they had a phonetic alphabet worked out, Doris and Loretta began the long 
task of producing primers, teaching Shapra children to read and write. Along 
— Shapra folk stories and legends, they translated a few verses from the 
Bible. 

Abruptly one day Chief Tariri joined a little group the girls were teaching. 
He stood, frowning, as the lesson went on. After hearings the first Scripture 
verse translated into his own language, he broke in to ask that it be repeated 
again and again. Finally he exclaimed, “My heart understands with a leap!” 

To Doris and Loretta he said, “When you came, I did not understand why. 
Now I know. What you are doing makes my people happier and better able 
to care for themselves.” 

Thereafter the chief appeared regularly at the girls’ hut, would sit for hours 
helping them get the exact meanings of words, write down tribal stories, trans- 
late more Bible verses. And as he did so, Tariri began to show signs of subtle 
change. One day in 1953, 3 years after the girls had come to his village, he 
called his Shapras together for a dramatic announcement. 
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“T like this white girls’ God,” he said. ‘He has brought us many good things, 
I’m going to stop worshiping the boa.” 

In the following months, Doris and Loretta were convinced that Tariri was 
indeed changed. Not only did he put aside snake worship, but, one by one, 
without being asked to, he shrugged off witch-doctor practices, outlawed murder, 
abolished head-shrinking. 

In 1955, when Townsend arranged a celebration of SIL’s 10th anniversary in 
Peru, he took Tariri with him to Lima. With Loretta translating for him, 
Tariri talked unabashedly with Peru’s president, newspaper editors, groups of 
school children. Every inch a chief, even in the white man’s jungle, he held his 
head high, told Loretta, “Speak up, leave out nothing I say.” 

Two years later, in June 1957, Townsend arranged for Tariri and Loretta to 
go to Hollywood to appear on Ralph Edwards’ “This Is Your Life’ TV show. 
The program featured Rachel Saint, an SIL translator who had helped Loretta 
briefly with the Shapras but who is now writing the language of the Aucas, 
savage slayers of her brother, Nate Saint, and four other young missionaries. 
Tariri caught the fancy ot viewers: millions will remember how he stood proudly 
self-possessed, stared boldly into the camera’s eye and testified with simple 
dignity to his new-found faith. 

The quality of Tariri’s commitment to Christian precepts underwent a fiery 
test when, returning to his jungle fastness, he was attacked by an enemy group. 
He was shot through the chest, and others of his Shapras were slain. Jungle 
law called for bloody reprisal, but Tariri’s faith was strong. He issued an 
order for his revenge-hungry Shapras to simmer down, called the girls to him 
and said, “Read, please, where God says, ‘Return not evil for evil.’ ” 

Today there are a number of Shapra schools going, with primers and other 
teaching tools in the Shapra language. Young tribesmen now in training will 
shortly become qualified teachers. Nearly 100 Shapras have followed Tariri 
in accepting Christianity. The Gospel of Mark, in the Shapra tongue, is com- 
pleted and ready for printing. Still, the work is far from done. Another 5 to 
7 years must be spent with the Shapras before the girls can move on to another 
tribe and another long battle with a new tongue. 

I discovered this same attitude among every SIL linguist group I met. 
Hardest pressed are those who work with tribes whose languages are multitonal. 
In one such tribe, the words for “sinner” and “fat person” are the same: the tone 
used spells the difference. One day, teaching that “God loves the sinner,” the 
worker saw bewilderment on his Indians’ faces. To his dismay he discovered 
he’d been asserting that “God loves the fat person.” Since few in the tribe 
were fat, he was “shutting out a lot of them from Divine favor.” He quickly 
shifted to the right tone. 

But the SIL people have to sandwich their linguistic work in between treating 
countless ills. For, in dispatching a pair of workers into the jungle, Townsend 
likes to have one of them a trained nurse, and both must be prepared to cope 
with the health emergencies which arise in dismaying abundance. Pneumonia 
is rife—and deadly. Common, too, are elephantiasis, yaws, and an ulcerating 
disease called leishmaniasis which, transmitted by a sand fly, destroys nose and 
throat passages and brings death from starvation. 

I found a good example of the linguist-nurse in Jeannie Grover, a serene, 
brown-eyed girl from Pateros, Wash. Jeannie’s tribe is the Aguarunas, a 
branch of the headhunting Jivaros, largest Indian grouping (10,000) in Peru’s 
Amazon Basin. Among them Jeannie and her partner, Millie Larson, from 
Solway, Minn., have established 11 bilingual schools. In one-room, thatch-roofed 
schoolhouses scattered over the jungle-covered hills, some 600 little boys and girls 
are taught by Aguaruna men who, a few years ago, could not read or write 
their own language but who are now proficient in both it and Spanish. In June 
1956 the 11 teachers from these schools went to the polls to vote in the Peruvian 
elections—for the first time in Aguaruna history. 

Jeannie’s and Millie’s hut is in a tiny patch of clearing, edged on one side 
by the tumbling Marafion River, on three others by dense jungle. When not off 
fighting their enemies, Aguaruna men mill about the clearing, fondling their 
blowguns and poison-tipped darts, laughing and talking. I commented that the 
Aguarunas, with their reputation as murderous head-shrinkers, looked pretty 
formidable—these barrel-chested bronze men in short skirts, erect and proud 
of visage, their upper bodies daubed with red paint and decorated with beetle 
winges and toucan feathers. Jeannie laughed merrily. “They looked so to me, 
at first. Now they’re the most beautiful people on earth!” 
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Every day some 30 Indians come to her hut for first aid or medical treatment. 
To reach other patients she must tramp through the dripping forests, a banana 
leaf over her head for an umbrella, her medical kit in hand, or travel by dugout 
canoe up the turbulent river. 

Does she feel no fear? “Only one—that some day, when we need it most, we'll 
run out of medicine!” 

That fear was justified when, not long ago, Jeannie’s Aguarunas came down 
with 200 cases of whooping cough, exhausting her stock of remedies. But a 
radio message to Yarinacocha brought swift answer. The doctor there loaded 
a plane with medicines, flew to Jeannie’s aid and, after 10 days of furious 
labors up and down the Marajion, had the epidemic stopped in its tracks. 

“Before Millie and I came,’ Jeannie told me, “the witch doctor was in sole 
charge of the Aguarunas’ health. When confronting a patient, he first fortifies 
himself with a long drink of potent ayahuasca. Then, alternating drinks with 
puffs on his pipe, he sucks on the surface of the sick area—often until the blood 
comes—and spits on the ground. Next he does a wild dance around the victim, 
cursing at the spot where he spat. When the ayahuasca takes hold, he falls 
to the ground. Anyone whose face shows up in his drunken dream is declared 
to be the black-magic worker who caused the sickness, and the alleged culprit is 
promptly banished, or killed if the patient dies.” 

“Nowadays,” says Jeannie, “I’m afraid we are doing him out of a job.” The 
witch doctor still goes through his shenanigans, but with less authority and fewer 
patients. In fact, not long ago when his own daughter fell ili, he brought her in 
his arms to beg for a hypo injection and sulfa salve for the sores covering the 
little body. ‘White man’s sickness,” he grunted—and turned his daughter over 
to Jeannie. 

The base clinic at Yarinacocha, started in 1949 by Dr. Kenneth Altig with a 
secondhand doctor’s kit and a batch of donated medicines, now boasts a 12-room 
building, up to date laboratory equipment including X-ray, and serves 10,000 
patients annually. Its medical stores are supplied partly by the Peruvian 
public health service, partly by friendly pharmaceutical houses in the States. 

In charge of the always-crowded clinic is Dr. Ralph Hichenberger, the busiest 
and most resourceful medical director I have ever met. With only a skeleton 
nursing staff (“I have trouble keeping nurses—they all want to go out into the 
tribes”) he manages a round-the-clock program of healing that must surely be 
unique. Besides doctoring patients flown in from the jungles, he keeps in touch 
with the linguist-nurses by radio, and stands ready at a moment’s notice to take 
off into the wilderness to meet emergencies. 

Dr. Eichenberger likens his work to that of a city public health service. 
“The only difference,” he says, “is that our ‘city’ covers a quarter-million square 
miles, our ‘visiting nurses’ are hundreds of jungle miles apart, our ‘consultation’ 
is by radio, our ‘ambulances’ are balsa rafts and jungle-hopping planes.” 
Covering this circuit, containing 130,000 disease-prone tribes people, takes some 
doing. 

Since 1954, when many lepers were found living along the Ucayali River, Drs. 
Hichenberger and Altig have conducted monthly “leper flights.” On these 
rounds they stop at dozens of little villages, or meet in prearranged spots along 
the river those who have been banished from their tribes. The sufferers paddle 
out to the pontooned plane in canoes from their jungle hideouts, lift their dis- 
figured faces and hands in mute appeal. During the last 4 years hundreds of 
Indians, their leprosy arrested, have been returned to their tribes. 

SIL’s linguist-nurses must necessarily perform medical services far beyond the 
portfolio of the average graduate nurse. But when they have a complicated case, 
they call Dr. Eichenberger. This tireless, devoted man at his radio, his calm 
voice reaching out across huge distances to prescribe treatment, provides a pic- 
ture whose drama is lost only on himself. 

For example, when his radio crackled out the news that a young Piro Indian 
girl had suffered a compound fracture of her elbow that resisted the usual set- 
ting, he called for an exact description of the break, told the nurse how to rig 
up rocks for weights to pull the shattered bones back into place and how to apply 
tree branches for splints. Ten days later, visiting the tribe on his regular 
rounds, he found that the break was healing perfectly. 

When a worker with the Huambisa tribe frantically called in to report a 
mother dying in complicated childbirth, Eichenberger crisply ordered: “Take 
your radio into the woman’s hut. Leave your receiver turned on. Do exactly 
what I tell you.” With his instructions, the birth was successfully accom. 
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plished. Both mother and baby lived. Hours later, the worker called back: 
“Hear that racket, Doc? The whole tribe’s celebrating. They say you're the 
greatest witch doctor that ever lived.” 

How do the SIL workers make these Amazonian Indians want to learn? 
Says Townsend, ‘“‘We trade upon three facets in their mentality that are com- 
mon to almost all primitives: their pride in their own language, their eagerness 
to better themselves economically, their insatiable curiosity.” 

It is Townsend’s theory that “jungle Indians are the most curious people alive, 
Only the fear of other tribes, plus generations of mistreatment by the only out- 
siders they’ve met—rubber workers, gold seekers, adventurers—has prevented 
them from learning about ideas, people, happenings in the mysterious world 
beyond their green-walled prison.” 

Out in the jungle I saw his theory validated again and again. In one tribe I 
watched a linguist with a young beginner. She pointed to a symbol she had 
created for the word “tree,” let the youngster observe it for several minutes, 
Then she flipped to a page with this symbol among dozens of others. “Now 
find the tree,” she said. The boy’s eager eyes searched the page. Then, sud- 
denly, his brown finger stabbed at one symbol and his face lighted up as he said, 
“Teacher, I’m reading.” 

“Once they discover reading is possible,” she told me, “there’s no stopping 
them.” 

The advantage of learning a second language—Spanish, in the case of Peru— 
also quickly becomes apparent to jungle Indians. Especially to those who have 
dealings with itinerant traders and patrones who settle near their borders, 
establish trading posts, supply them with trinkets in exchange for Indian 
goods—and often exploit their ignorance by bilking them. It was this kind of 
situation, Townsend told me, that impelled Chief Shironkama of the Machiguen- 
gas to seek education for his people. Throughout Peru’s Amazonia, Shironkama 
is acknowledged as one of the most powerful and, until recently, one of the 
most feared of tribal headmen. Today he and many of his formerly savage 
warriors are striking examples of the changes that SIL workers can bring 
about in a few years of concentrated effort. 

To get Shironkama’s story firsthand, I took off one day from Yarinacocha for 
the for Urubamba River. Our pontoon-equipped Cessna, flown by JAARS 
pilot Don Weber, soared for hours over thick jungle broken only by occasional 
twisting rivers. Suddenly, far below, we saw one of the villages of Shiron- 
kama’s domain. 

Coming down low over the river, Weber muttered, “It’s in flood. Look at that 
clutter!” I glanced down—and was all for turning back. The river was a rang- 
ing torrent, filled with logs. Weber calmly moved his stick and grinned. “Ever 
hear of coming in on a wing and a prayer?” 

Seconds later we splashed to a landing and Weber maneuvered us toward the 
shore, skillfully dodging the drifting debris. As the pontoons nudged the muddy 
bank, he leaped from the cockpit and flung a rope to some excited Indians who 
quickly secured the plane to a tree. 

Atop the bank stood a solitary figure, clothed from neck to ankle in a hand- 
woven cushma, the peculiar sacklike garment of the Machiguengas. This was 
Chief Shironkama, former “terror of the Urubamba.” He gravely greeted us, 
was joined almost immediately by a handsome young man in a jungle helmet— 
Wayne Snell, SIL linguist from Elgin, Ill. Standing together on that lonely 
bank, the two made a striking picture. 

A gunner’s mate during World War II, Wayne told me his call to missionary 
service had come when he met, on island after island in the South Pacific, black 
men who, instead of the raw savages he’d expected, “were better Christians than 
I was.” They had been made so, he learned, by Christian missions. The war 
over, he took the SIL course, and volunteered for duty in Peru. 

Since 1952, Wayne and his wife Betty have established a number of bilingual 
schools among the hitherto unreached Machiguengas; created textbooks on read- 
ing and writing, arithmetic, farming, health and hygiene; persuaded the prone- 
to-wander Indians to settle around the schools (initiating an agricultural pro- 
gram aimed at making it profitable to do so) ; and translated several portions 
of the Bible. To top it all, they have made a practicing Christian out of Shiron- 
kama. 

Since his conversion 3 years ago, the chief’s rigid rule for his large tribe has 
been: “No more killings; no more drunken feasts; no more raids on other tribes 
for women.” Shironkama settled his own woman question by dismissing (with 
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pensions) his plurality of wives, asked Snell for legal marriage with the one he 
chose to keep. 

The Snell’s first contact with the chief was dramatic. They had scarcely set- 
tled in their native hut when their village, a day’s canoe trip from Shironkama’s, 
was raided. The chief, whose supply of wives was running low, staged®the raid 
to replenish his stock. When he and his warriors surged up to the Snell’s hut, 
Shironkama stared in disbelief at the white couple, held his warriors back while 
listening to their reason for being there, then abruptly turned on his heel and 
left, cryptically grunting, “I'll see you later.” 

One day shortly thereafter Shironkama reappeared, this time trailed by a group 
of children he had rounded up from several Machiguenga villages. To Snell he 
said, “You make school, yes?” 

Only later did the Snells learn why Shironkama wanted education for his 
people. For years his Machiguengas had been victims of a white patron who 
cheated them blind in trades, worked them for such pittance pay as one fishhook 
for a whole barrel of rice, indentured them with debt. When the Machiguengas, 
weary of such treatment, began staying away, the patron called in Shironkama, 
told him he would have to force his people to work out their debts, gave the chief 
a gun, saying, “If they won’t work, shoot them.” The chief took the gun, shot 
two of the patron’s henchmen instead. “The patron will not make you his slaves 
again,” he told his people. “You are free.” 

Chief Shironkama told me, with Snell interpreting: “From such white men as 
the patron I learned that men who had power read books. I reasoned that, if 
one is to avoid being cheated or enslaved, he, too, must have the knowledge that 
books give. I wanted that knowledge for myself and my people.” 

The next morning before dawn I was bonged awake by someone beating on a 
hollow log. It was the bell announcing school’s start an hour later. The Indians 
were already assembled outside the one-room schoolhouse; they’d been up, I 
found, since 3 :30. 

Chief Shironkama was herding the students, ranging from very small to near- 
manhood, into the building whose thatched roof was still dripping from the 
night’s torrential rains. When they were all in, the rough benches behind rude 
desks filled, Shironkama himself sat on the floor, leaning against the bamboo- 
pole wall. 

School began with a Bible reading. The lesson dealt with John the Baptist’s 
manful defiance of Herod. As it was explained in fluent Machiguenga, I watched 
the chief’s face. It was alight with understanding. With every point Snell made, 
Shironkama nodded thoughtfully, and from his throat came the murmuring 
assent, “Mmm-mmm-mmm.” 

Instruction was then taken over by a young Indian named Mario, whom the 
Snells had carefully developed into teacher and village Christian leader. While 
Mario’s voice droned on, the chief’s sharp eyes searched the faces of the stu- 
dents to see if they were listening. They were—intently. 

These students, Mario told me later, wanted to have classes all day. They 
scorned recesses, barely taking time out to eat. At dismissal of school they 
gathered in small groups to compete in display of their new knowledge. I no- 
ticed one youngster about 14, saunter off to the river bank, a primer under his 
arm. He seated himself on a log and loudly began to read. His pose was one 
of claborate indifference to the kids who came to catch the performance. But, 
behind the lifted book, I saw his eyes dart up from the page now and then 
to note his erudition’s effect on his awestruck audience. 

The scene was, in a way, comical; in another, strangely pathetic. I turned 
away, feeling not a laugh but a catch in the throat. 

Of all a linguist’s tasks, says Cam Townsend, Bible translation is the trickiest. 
It must be preceded not only by proficiency with the language, but an intimate 
knowledge of a tribe’s customs and taboos as well. “Figures of speech that may 
be meaningful to one brought up in the Anglo-American tradition are often 
mystifying booby-traps to a primitive man’s understanding.” 

Some Biblical similes, literally translated, can convey lethal suggestion. For 
example, one linguist living with tribesmen who had a penchant for burning 
their enemies bethought himself in time to avoid recommending that they “heap 
coals of fire on his head.” He translated it instead, ‘‘“Make him ashamed by 
your friendliness.” 

Suggestions from the Indians themselves often help to make the wording 
clearer than in the English Bible. When a tribe was getting nothing from 
Christ’s warping, “If any man offend one of these my little ones * * *,” the 
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translator took an Indian’s tip and put the onus on “any man who shows one 
of these my little ones the wrong path.” In another tribal language the same 
passage is rendered, “If anyone spoils the heart of one of these my little ones.” 

Townsend insists that the great doctrines “must be explained in living, under- 
standablé words.” Abstract terms are always tough. In some tribes “God's 
love’ ’is too weak; one tribe describes divine compassion thus: “God hurts in 
His heart for us.” To the Piros such words as “faith” and “believe” are in- 
complete by themselves; they insist that “believing in God” must also connote 
action; so they make it “to obey-believe.” For the Shipibos “doubt” is described 
as “thinking two things’; “pride” means “I outrank others.” The same tribe 
makes a covetous persons ‘one who has gone crazy for things.” The Piros 
equate “peace” with “the well-arranaged soul.” For another tribe the phrase, 
“Our hope is in God,” is translated, “We hang onto God.” 

To Townsend such translations are “an improvement not only for jungle 
Indians but possibly for modern Americans as well.” 

After developing a passage as best he can, the linguist tries it out on his 
tribes, submits it to long discussion, revises it over and Over again until the 
Indian’s reaction indicates crystal-clear understanding. 

“A single book of the Bible may take years to translate satisfactorily,” says 
Townsend. 

The government school for training has become one of the most important 
activities at Yarinacocha. It got its start some years ago when Townsend took 
Peruvian educators on a tour of his jungle schools that were being taught by 
Indians groomed for the job by the linguists. The educators were amazed. 
“You’ve laid the groundwork for a whole education program,” they said. 

The result: In 1953 the Ministry of Education set up its Curso de Capaci- 
tacién Pedagégica at Yarinacocha. Since then, during the first 3 months of 
each year, promising tribesmen have been brought in for intensive courses in 
Spanish, advanced academic subjects, teaching methods. Accredited, they re 
turn to their tribes as government-paid teachers and hoist over their jungle 
schoolhouses the official crest of the Ministry of Education. 

This year 75 teacher candidates took the course. Bringing their families with 
them, many traveled for days by canoe and raft to reach the base, while others 
came on the Institute’s planes. They represented 16 different tribes—‘“a sort of 
jungle version of the United Nations,” Townsend calls them. While I was at 
Yarinacocha, someone pointed out a chummy pair of teacher candidates comparing 
notes and laughing together. “They belong to tribes that have been mortal 
enemies for generations,” said my informant. ‘Had they met in the jungle a few 
years ago, they’d have killed each other on sight.” 

Dr. Morote Best, a brilliant educator, said to me, “Until only a short while ago, 
nobody could convince me that jungle Indians could learn. Then one day I came 
upon a pair of these young girl linguists. I could scarcely believe my eyes when 
I saw their crowded little school, found boys studying books by firelight, older 
people struggling to learn to read and write. I said to myself, ‘There is hope 
for our Indians.’ ” 

Returning to Lima, he gave a glowing account of what he’d seen. “These 
young North Americans,” he said, “are showing us how to cut through the wilder- 
ness of ignorance, helping to bring our aborigines into the life of our country. 
They deserve help.” 

In January 1957, Dr. Morote Best was appointed by the Ministry of Education as 
supervisor of the jungle schools, now has his own thatched house at SIL’s 
jungle base, spends much of his time on inspection swings through the jungles. 
He shares Cam Townsend’s conviction that “the newly educated Indian cannot 
subsist on his former economy of fishing and hunting. Until recently a semi- 
nomad, moving from place to place in search of new hunting and fishing grounds, 
he has been shown the advantages of settling in permanent villages, where his 
children can go to school and he can make a better life for himself.” 

To help jungle Indians realize that better life, the Peruvian Government has 
launched a brandnew program to teach modern agricultural methods to the 
tribes. On land adjoining the SIL base, 250 acres have been set aside where Indian 
teacher trainees can study agriculture under trained SILagronomists. To date, 21 
teachers have taken the agriculture course, now are showing their fellow tribes- 
men how to market their products. 

Townsend’s aim of “not taking the Indian out of the jungle but taking the 
jungle out of the Indian” sounds good—to all save those with romantic notions 
about primitive peoples’ bliss in their native state. One day, after a large audi- 
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ence had been told about his work, a hearer arose to bait him with the familiar 
canard : “You missionaries make me sick. Why force civilization on a people so 
unspoiled and happy? Why not leave ’em alone?” 

Townsend replied, laughing, “I think, my friend, you’ve been no closer to jungle 
Indians than the movies. If you could sit down with them, as I have, and hear 
them tell in their own tongues the woes that haunt them through witchcraft, su- 
perstition, fear and strife; listen to mothers tell of being forced to strangle their 
newborn babies because of some evil omen; see old folks being abandoned to die 
pecause they had become a burden; or sense the hatreds bred in them by genera- 
tions of white men who took advantage of their ignorance to exploit them, steal 
their lands, ravage their women and ruthlessly shoot them down—well, then, my 
friend, you just might change your mind about Indians as a quaint people living 
lives of idyllic happiness.” 

Townsend is equally deft in parrying thrusts from another quarter—the reli- 
gious. Such attacks are rare, since SIL’s members represent no religious body, 
cooperate with all. There was, however, the time in 1953 when a Lima newspaper 
carried a series of articles by a prominent Roman Catholic blasting SIL workers 
as “Protestant wolves,” their work “sectarian and proselyting in nature,” and 
demanding their expulsion. Townsend ignored the first blast. When others 
followed, he composed a letter to the editor which one Catholic authority ap- 
plauded as “a masterpiece of Christian love and reconciliation.” 

Townsend wrote in part: “It is not a question of ‘wolves.’ Every SIL member 
must promise that his service will be given in a spirit of love and brotherhood, 
without distinction as to race or creed. We do not call ourselves Protestants but 
simply believers in Christ, and because of our nonsectarian nature we do not 
teach rituals and ecclesiastical systems. 

“While we are motivated by the desire to serve God and humanity, we are at 
the same time scientists dedicated to the study of languages. And when we com- 
plete our linguistic investigations we shall go, leaving behind our base at Yarin- 
acocha, with all its buildings, for a center of Indian education.” 

The letter was prominently displayed in the newspaper. The attacks ceased, 
and Townsend and his workers went on with their comradely friendship with 
Roman Catholic missionaries stationed in the jungles: gladly transporting them 
back and forth to their posts, repairing their radios, sharing medical supplies, 
bringing them to Yarinacocha for outings. The priests and nuns have responded 
in kind, performing innumerable acts of neighborly helpfulness to SIL workers. 
Both groups agree that “the jungle,” in Townsend’s words, “is too big and too 
needy for anybody there to quarrel with anybody else.” 

This year the Papal Nuncio in Lima, cordially receiving Townsend, asked 
God’s blessing upon his work “after listening most graciously to how we hope 
to attain our goal of putting Holy Writ into 2,000 more languages in this 
generation.” 

I asked Townsend his chances of attaining that goal. Since SIL is thus 
far at work among only 175 of 2,000 language groups, would he have to revise 
his estimate of the time it will take? Townsend’s reply is the measure of his 
spirit. 

“Not a bit,” he said. “Consider the tempo of our advance. In 1942 we were 
at work in only one country; today we're in 12. Since 1942 our increase of 
workers has been 1,600 percent. At that rate our membership will number more 
than 12,000in15 years. That should do it.” 

I began to understand why the late Josephus Daniels, then U.S. Ambassador 
to Mexico, had called Townsend “a man with the most audacious faith I ever 
knew.” 

Surely no project is built more completely on faith. From the time that he 
and Leonard Legters, SIL’s cofounder, decided to emulate Abram in trusting 
God even to “going out, not knowing whither,’ Townsen’s guiding principle 
has been, “Go nowhere God doesn’t lead; go anywhere He does.” The method 
for finding out what is God’s leading? ‘We simply take our inner urges to God 
in prayer, saying ‘If this is Thy will, not ours alone, open the way.’ Then if 
support comes, we know that the door has not been jimmued by our will but has 
been opened by God’s hand.” 

Neither does Townsend campaign for funds in the usual ways, even with an 
annual budget which exceeds a million dollars. He says, “I have never asked a 
man directly for a dollar, and I never shall.” To him, the wheedling of gifts from 
reluctant givers is not only a denial of trust in God; it’s an offense to the dig- 
nity of God’s work, and does little for the giver. ‘We like our givers to be God- 
inspired partners, not badgered Lady Bountifuls.” 
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His practice of waiting for God’s go-ahead, with funds providentially pro. 
vided, permeates the whole SIL organization. No member is salaried. There 
is no guaranteed allowance. Each is expected to “look to the Lord” to stir the 
hearts of interested people to support his work—without the worker himself 
lifting a syllable in direct request. “Give full information without solicita- 
tion,” Townsend tells SIL members. ; 

Getting enthusiastic cooperation for his SIL program is another mark of the 
Townsend genius. “We do not go into any country nowadays,” he says, “without 
being invited.” True; but he shows a remarkable talent for getting invited, 
He spends much time frequenting conferences where educators and officials 
discuss their indigenes and what to do about them. Mingling with the experts, 
he quietly tells what SIL has accomplished elsewhere. As in Mexico, Peru, 
and Ecuador, he has not had to wangle permission to enter; they invite him 
in—fast, with full government cooperation. : 

In tribute to his work with their people, Latin American nations have 
showered Townsend with kudos. Colleges and universities seek him as lec- 
turer, have tried to load him with honorary degress—most of which he has 
respectfully declined. The President of Peru has decorated him with the 
Order of Merit for distinguished service, rarly accorded to non-Peruvians, 
The Government of Ecuador has conferred upon him the Decoration of Merit, 
acclaiming him “spiritual conqueror of the jungle.” 

But the tribute that has moved him most came from an Indian chief in the 
Amazonian jungle, whose tribe he and his SIL had transformed with hope, 
Said the chief, “Before you came, there was only darkness. Now there is only 
light.” 

Senator Atxorr. It seems to me the least we can do to encourage 
these contacts between our institutions of higher learning and foreign 
governments on the “people-to-people” plane, is to permit these insti- 
tutions to use abroad the surplus equipment that Congress has al- 
already authorized them to have as these young Americans labor for 
human progress in the steaming jungles of Amazonia, the Philippines, 
New Guinea and elsewhere. Certainly this will make their efforts 
more productive and will cost us nothing. When we help others in 
such matters, we help ourselves. 

The House Special Donable Property Subcommittee is today report- 
ing to the Government Operations Committee, H.R. 8398, introduced 
by Mr. Monagan, which would authorize Federal agencies overseas 
to dispose of property to health and education organizations. His bill 
would provide State Department administration for this program. 
It is my understanding that presently the surplus property overseas 
is disposed of individually by the several agencies and must be sold 
if the property has any commercial value. Without having had the 
opportunity to give this bill a very thorough study, I can say that the 
objectives seem to me entirely legitimate and might well be combined 
with S. 2198 to assist these deserving groups more completely. 

Now, I just have one sentence, sir, and then I will conclude my state- 
ment and that is this: The object of this bill, again, I reiterate, is not 
to broaden the donees or the beneficiaries under the surplus property 
disposal program, but the provision of the law does not permit educa- 
tional institutions who receive surplus property to take this property 
outside of the continental limits of the United States. This problem 
arose particularly with the Summer Institute of Linguistics of the 
University of Oklahoma, who wanted to take some surplus property to 
South America to help that program there, and they could not do it. 

It seems to me, I think, like a wholly reasonable program. And 
this whole area of foreign language is, of course, as the chairman 
knows one in which I have been extremely interested. 
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I would be happy to answer any questions. 

Senator Gruenine. Thank you, Senator Allott, for your statement. 

What is the nature of this property that is considered for export? 
What does it consist of ? 

Senator Atiorr. My recollection of this—let me check here just a 
minute. 

I read an article on this, and talked with this man. This particular 
one was some—it was a still, for the distillation of water. 

Senator Gruenine. A still? 

Senator Atiorr. Not the kind you are thinking of. 

Senator Grurenine. How does that tie in with education work? I 
had an idea you had reference to books. 

Senator Auiorr. Well, perhaps I should expand this. The article 
which I have asked to be placed in the record, “Two Thousand 
Tongues To Go,” is a very excellent treatise of the expansion of 
languages. There are some 2,000 languages in South America alone 
which have not been expanded, many of which are not committed to 
paper or to alphabet, and this Summer Institute of Linguistics 
is one of the educational institutes in South America, trying 
to develop these languages, trying to develop a knowledge of them, 
commit them to paper, so that they can become the knowledge of the 
whole world, and particularly so that they can become our knowledge, 
and so that they can have written languages, and, of course, a lit- 
erature. 

Now, our university people are doing this work, many of them, in 
South America, and I do commend very seriously to the Senator’s 
reading if this particular article has escaped you 

Senator GruENING. Does this article make clear the type of sur- 
plus? 

Senator Atuorr. It does not make clear the type of surplus. It 
makes clear the type of work they are doing. 

Now, this would only permit them to use such surplus as the 
University of Oklahoma itself, for example, could get. It would only 
permit them to take it outside for the use of their own work in a 
foreign country. 

Senator Grueninc. Well, don’t you think, Senator Allott, for the 
record, we should have some statement as to the type of surplus 
sought? I mean our surplus consists of almost everything under 
the sun. 

Senator Atxtorr. We can ask the university for a list, and I will 
be happy to supply that for the record, of all types that they might 
possibly use. But one instance that I do recall in the use of this was 
an old surplus—not with the University of Oklahoma, but I read 
about in another place—was the use of an old surplus aircraft, obsolete 
aircraft, an amphibian, if I recall correctly, which some people 
wanted to use in South America. This property, of course, is not 
declared surplus until the Government can no longer use it. Then it 
goes—when it is obsolete, the Government has no further use for it, 
then educational institutions and other governmental agencies get 
the first call on it. 

Senator GRuENING. Well, who would pay for the cost of transport- 
ing this airplane? 

Benater Autorr. They would pay for it entirely. 
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Senator GrugninG. There would be no additional expense entailed 
upon the Government, would there, in this transportation ? 

Senator Attorr. None whatever—because the title to the property 
and the delivery of the property would have occurred to the educa- 
tional institution before they ever got it. 

I have looked through this very carefully, Mr. Chairman, and 
when I talked with Dr. Townsend about this I must confess that 
I approached it with a rather wary eye, but after discussing it 
een I could detect nothing which gave the possibility of any 
abuse. 

Senator Gruenine. I think it would be desirable, in fact essential, 
that we have some list presented by those who are familiar with the 
work, so it is clear what is to be shipped overseas. I mean as this 
represents a departure, it need not include necessarily everything, but 
I think we would have some statement as to the type of property. 

Senator Atiorr. Well, I think that is all mght. Of course, the 
general types of equipment that educational institutions can get under 
the Surplus Property Disposal Act run the whole gamut of everything 
the Government might declare surplus. There are comparatively few 
institutions of learning that are carrying on foreign programs. For 
example, I know my own university carries on no foreign program, and 
I don’t know of a foreign program being carried on by my State, 
There are a few universities like Syracuse, and American, that have 
carried on extensive foreign programs, but the total bulk, the total 
number of schools and colleges carrying on foreign programs would 
be a very, very small part of the total number of schools and colleges. 
All this would permit them to do is utilize the same surplus property 
overseas, to which they are now entitled. 

Senator Gruentnc. We have Dr. Townsend here. Possibly he 
would be able to shed some light on this. He is supposed to be one 
of the witnesses. We will hear him later. 

Senator Auxorr. All right. I am sure he can throw some light on 
this. I will check, and if he does not give as large a list as this com- 
mittee desires, I will be glad to try to expand it. 

Thank you very much, sir. 

Senator GruentncG. Thank you, sir. 

Our next witness will be Senator Keating. 


STATEMENT OF HON. KENNETH B. KEATING, U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Senator Keatine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am happy to have this opportunity to be heard by your committee 
with regard particularly to S. 1365, introduced by myself for a con- 
siderable number of other Members of the Senate, which would au- 
thorize the disposal of surplus property to certain welfare or recrea- 
tion agencies, and S. 2244, introduced by Senator Goldwater for him- 
self and a number of Senators, seeking to promote the welfare of the 
Indian tribes, by making available to them surplus personal property. 

These are important measures which will provide substantial help 
for worthy groups in great need for such material. 

I commend the chairman for scheduling these hearings on these 
measures. It has long been my contention that action in this field is 
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overdue. I would like to discuss each of these bills separately, pri- 
marily S. 1365, although both seek similar objectives. 

S. 1365 is identical to a measure which I sponsored as a Member of 
the House of Representatives, and which gained widespread and 
vigorous support from a wide range of groups, including endorsing 
letters from almost every State in the Union. Without exception, 
organizations working in the welfare and recreation fields have backed 
strongly the principle embodied in S. 1365. 

Simply stated, this proposal would broaden the eligibility for Fed- 
eral surplus property to include a limited number of welfare and 
recreation agencies. These groups would be in addition to the medi- 
cal institutions, health centers, schools, colleges, civil defense and cer- 
tain other organizations which may now receive such goods. 

The bill contains carefully drafted language to insure that only 
tax-supported or tax-exempt welfare or recreation agencies would be 
eligible for this property. In addition, a tax-exempt voluntary agency 
would have to hold a license from a State standard-setting agency, or 
receive funds through a State or local community fund, or be affiliated 
with or part of a national standard-setting organization. 

Although I am not wedded to the specific language contained in 
S. 1365, I do feel it provides a substantial base for legislation in this 
field. It was evolved after careful study with highly reputable 

roups, including the National Federation of Settlements and Neigh- 
Earhood Centers. The language is designed to prevent, as much as 
possible, any abuse of the privileges to be granted by the legislation. 

It provides adequate safeguards against fly-by-night organizations 
which might not properly utilize surplus goods. If the committee 
should choose to frame somewhat different standards, perhaps in con- 
sultation with officials of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and leaders in the field, [ am sure such a revision would be 
satisfactory. In any case, most serious consideration must be given 
to insuring that none of these goods goes to waste or is given to any- 
thing less than fully deserving and reputable organizations. 

S. 1365 grew out of recommendations several years ago of the Na- 
tional Welfare Assembly Committee, which included members drawn 
from American Foundation for the Blind, Child Welfare League of 
America, Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds, Council 
on Social Work Education, Girl Scouts, National Council of Churches 
of Christ in America, National Federation of Settlements and Neigh- 
borhood Centers, National Jewish Welfare Board, National Recre- 
ation Association, Salvation Army, United Community Funds and 
Councils, Young Men’s Christian Association, and Young Women’s 
Christian Association. The following organizations also expressed 
their interest in this subject in connection with that committee’s work; 
American Hearing Society, Board of Hospitals and Homes of the 
Methodist Church, National Catholic Community Service, and United 
HIAS Service. In addition, numerous fine organizations in related 
fields have since come forward in support of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, literally hundreds of these worthy groups from all 
over the country have indicated to me their desperate need of low- 
cost, usable Government material. For example, officials of the 
YMCA in Rochester, N.Y., have reeled off nearly two score types of 
equipment and supplies which are needed for the operation of their 
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program and camp and which might be available under terms of this 
measure. 

I could cite such examples of proven need among worthy groups 
endlessly. The point is, of course, that if these fine or ganizations re- 
ceived less costly goods for their work, they would have more money 
left over with w hich to pursue their eood deeds even more widely and 
in better fashion. ‘This measure could thus serve as an effective budget 
stretcher. 

Mr. Chairman, these agencies are doing a magnificent job of char- 
acter building among our young people, of easing the lives of our 
aged, and providing sustenance and security for our needy citizens, 
Any reasonable way in which we can help these groups in their noble 
work should be pursued vigorously. 

It is true, of course, th: at some of the or ganizations which have ex- 
pressed an interest in this legislation have been declared eligible by 
administrative ruling. It is ‘possible that other organizations could 
be given access to such goods by that method. However, it would ap- 
pear that the fairer and sounder means of resolving this issue is by 
legislation. This could, once and for all, end the present confusion 
and consternation, would insure that all deserving welfare and recre- 
ation groups received equal treatment, and that the expression of 
policy would be one determined by the peoples’ representatives. 

I realize certain objections have been raised by various executive 
agencies to bills in this field. While I am somewhat sympathetic 
to the reasoning behind these objections, I do not find them of suffi- 
cient validity “to deter pressing forward for legislative action. 
Frankly, it strikes me that in many respects they indicate a timidity 
and a defeatist attitude on the part of the executive branch of the 
Government. 

In my view, there are no groups more worthy of benefit than our 
welfare and recreation agencies. They deserve special priorities under 
surplus disposal laws. Certainly sound administrative procedures 
can be evolved which would not be unduly costly and yet which would 
insure fair treatment of all eligible groups. 

In sum, Mr. Chairman, I feel we should leave no stone unturned in 
our efforts to help these fine organizations achieve their objectives. 
If, by proper legislation, we can ease the strain on their limited 
budgets and enable them to better carry out their work, we should do 
so without further delay. S. 1365 represents a sound and progressive 
means for helping our welfare and recreation agencies help themselves. 
And in the long run, of course, all America will be a better place as a 
result, because the success of the organizations interested in this work 
means a safer, healthier, happier and more secure Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, a large number of or ganizations have evidenced to 
me their interests in S. 1365. I would like to make inquiry, if I might. 
I assume the record will be left open for a few days, and I would 
like to have the privilege of notifying these organiz: itions, in order to 
give them an opportunity to file a st ratement, if they care to do so. 

Senator Gruentne. The record will be kept open, and we will be 
very glad to receive any statement from these organizations." 

Senator Keatrne. Thank you very much. What kind of a deadline 
should I give them, Mr. Chairman ? 


16 The letters referred to are set forth on pp. 135-142. 
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Senator GrueNninG. I think we should say within a week. 

Senator Kratina. Very well. I shall be very happy to so notify 
them. 

Senator Grurenina. I have just one question. I think you made 
clear in your statement that you were aware of the opposition to these 
two bills by the two executive agencies that are concerned, the General 
Services Administration, and the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Their view was expressed by their officials here at the 
hearing yesterday, to the effect that there won’t be enough to go around, 
and that if you attempt to add other agencies, you would have either to 
establish a system of priorities, which would be very complex, or per- 
haps a first-come first-served basis, which might confront other 
obstacles. 

I just thought for the purpose of the record I should make that 
statement to you. I don’t know that this opposition of the agencies 
will affect the attitude or action of the committee. I can’t speak for 
the committee. But I think that should be part of the record. 

Senator Katina. I am very glad to comment on this matter, Mr. 
Chairman. 

If the Government agencies concerned say that there is not enough 
to go around, according to the presently eligible groups, we must 
accept that statement. It can certainly be argued that the Nation 
owes a greater responsibility to the needy and the underprivileged 
who would benefit directly under S. 1365, than it does to some of the 
groups that are now eligible, or at least we owe them an equal oppor- 
tunity. It is difficult to see how health, education, and civil defense 
can be clearly worthy of any higher priority than welfare and recrea- 
tion organizations. In any case, these are goods bought with the tax- 
payers’ money, and it strikes me that their disposal is a decision which 
should be made by the people’s representatives, not by the executive 
branch of the Government. We ought not to be deterred by their 
reluctance, in a field in which their only legitimate function is to ad- 
minister and carry out the law as enacted by Congress. 

So far as priorities are concerned, it strikes me that it is not any 
great problem to set up a priorities system, either by legislation or 
by administrative action. It is in that respect that I refer to the 
defeatist attitude of the agencies that have filed these reports. That 
attitude ought not to deter Congress from making policy decisions 
within its proper sphere of jurisdiction. 

Congress, perhaps, should spell out the priorities in the legisla- 
tion, rather than leaving it to the administrative agency. We can 
do it, if that is desirable, and I believe that that is not any insur- 
mountable basis of opposition to this legislation. 

As I understand it, they oppose all of these bills. They just want 
to leave things as they are, without any change whatever. 

I am in complete disagreement with that attitude and general ap- 
proach to problems of great national interest. 

Senator Gruenine. Well, I think that your statement that it is 
up to the Congress to make the decision is certainly a highly cor- 
rect one, one with which I am in complete sympathy. But I think 
you also realize that very frequently these executive agencies have 
the power to stimulate and recommend a veto. And that is a situa- 
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tion with which we have dealt in this Congress. And so I think jt 
is important that we all be apprised that executive-administrative 
opposition does exist. 

Senator Keatine. I do appreciate that. But I can assure you, Mr, 
Chairman, that 1 would have no problem in deciding to override a 
veto on this legislation, and I doubt, seriously, that we would en- 
counter a veto if it were enacted. 

Senator GRUENING. Well, thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Keating. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator GRuENING. At this point in the record, we will introduce 
a statement by Senator Clinton P. Anderson on 8S. 2244, one of the 
two bills in behalf of which Senator Keating has testified. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF NEW MEXICO 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate the 
opportunity of appearing before you as a witness in support of S. 2244 
to amend the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 so as to promote the welfare of the Indian tribes by making 
available to them surplus personal property. You are all aware of 
the fact that for the most part the Indians are wards of the Govern- 
ment. I know that, comparatively speaking, they represent a very 
small portion of the total population. Nevertheless, we have an obli- 
gation to give the Indians all of the assistance we can to improve their 
standard of living. Millions of dollars are voted each year to assist 
the various tribes and bands of Indians throughout the United States 
with various programs on the reservations. Some of this money goes 
for the purchase of equipment or facilities that could be furnished 
from Government surplus at a saving to the taxpayer. Many groups 
no more deserving than the Indians are receiving surplus property 
under present law and regulations. We cannot be completely fair if 
we withhold certain surplus items from the Indian tribes and favor 
other groups who are more able to supply their own needs, especially 
when tribal funds are not available for purchase of needed items. 

Rather than elaborate further on the needs of the Indian, I believe 
I can best support S. 2244 by attempting to answer some of the objec- 
tions that have been raised. 

One such objection is that the inclusion of Indians as donees would 
pose complex problems of determining priorities. I am unconvinced. 
The problem of certifying the 200-odd recognizable groups of Indians 
could not be more difficult than certifying the vast number of institu- 
tions and organizations now receiving aid. A simple system, baged 
upon a determination of need by the Secretary of the Interior, could 
solve this problem easily. Such a method is provided for in the bill. 
The bill would make surplus property available only to tribes unable 
to pay. Neither can I—to respond to another allegation—see how 
this bill would greatly increase the cost of or cause delays in the 
system of administration and disposition already in use. I question 
any claim that additional personnel would be needed. It is entirely 
possible that, instead of delaying disposal of surplus, the Indians 
could provide a ready outlet for certain items of surplus property 
which might otherwise remain in storage indefinitely. 
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Another objection is that the inclusion of additional donees would 
be an open invitation for literally hundreds of other worthwhile 
organizations to seek recognition, and thereby defeat the orderly dis- 
position of surplus for educational, health, and civil defense purposes. 
I cannot take this objection too ‘seriously, since the Congress has 
allowed the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts and similar groups to receive 
surplus property in increasing amounts through the Defense Depart- 
ment. Furthermore, such an abuse could not arise if donees were 
selected on the basis of need. 

There is a further objection. That is: If the Indians come into 
the program, their participation will adversely affect existing health, 
education, and civil defense programs which depend upon the use of 
surplus property. In my opinion, the needs of the Indians can be 
met without jeopardizing seriously any other program. There just 
isn’t that much demand from Indians, nor any present evidence that 
their needs will grow to that extent. 

I am convinced that Indians can and must be made eligible to 
participate in this program. 

Thank you, Mr. C hairm: an, for permitting me to make this state- 
ment. I hope the committee, after careful consideration, will report 
favorably on S. 2244. 

Senator GruENING. Miss Germaine Krettek, American Library 
Association. 

We are very happy to have you here. We consider libraries very 
important in the life of a nation, a civilized nation. We would be 
happy to hear your testimony. 


STATEMENT OF MISS GERMAINE KRETTEK, DIRECTOR, WASHING- 
TON OFFICE, AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Miss Krerrex. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Germaine Krettek. I am director of 
the Washington ‘office of the American Library Association, a non- 
profit, professional association of more than 23,000 members, con- 
sisting of librarians, trustees, and friends of libraries interested in 
the development, extension, and improvement of libraries as essen- 
tial factors in the educational program of the Nation. Librarians of 
schools and institutions of higher education form a large proportion 
of the association’s membership. 

The American Library Association urges your favorable considera- 
tion of S. 155, a bill to amend the Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act. of 1949 so as to permit the donation of surplus 
property to tax-supported libraries. 

Under the present Surplus Property Act, school, college, and uni- 
versity libraries can benefit from surplus property, both real and 
personal, but public libraries can receive only real property since 
they are not specifically named for personal. This is an inconsistency 
because public libraries are basically educational in character. 

Public libraries have been designated as educational institutions by 
State laws, congressional action, Federal regulations, and numerous 
official reports. These documents have consistently placed public 
libraries in the category of educational institutions, even though they 
do not conform to the restricted cone ept of education as schools with 
formalized teaching and a fixed curriculum. 
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These substantiations are submitted in support of the position that 
public libraries should be eligible to receive surplus persona] property 
along with schools, colleges, and universities, and many more could 
be entered : 

1. Many States, recognizing their educational significance, have 
placed the development of public libraries under the State Department 
of Education, as in the cases of New York, Pennsylvania, Georgia 
Maryland, Tennessee, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Colorado, and others, 

_2. States uniformly have passed legislation which has enabled public 
libraries to organize as governmental units and to receive tax mone 
for maintenance and operation. The phrase “public schools, public 
libraries, and other educational institutions” frequently appears in 
State laws. 

3. The report of the President’s Advisory Committee on Education, 
Staff Study No. 11, stated in 1938: 


In the United States today, it is accepted as axiomatic that the (public) library 
is an essential and integral part of the educational system of the Nation. 

4. During the Korean crisis in 1951, the controlled materials ad- 
ministration considered that public libraries were educational institu- 
tions and placed them, along with schools, colleges, and universities, 
under the jurisdiction of the U.S. Office of Education to receive allot- 
ments of building and equipment materials in short supply. Such al- 
locations came from the supply reserved for eduactional] institutions, 

5. The Congress, in passing the Library Service Act of 1956, 
specifically recognized the educational character of public libraries, 
The congressional reports on this legislation, which authorized a total 
grant of $37,500,000 to the States for a period of 5 years, $7,500,000 
annually, frequently stated : 

There can be no question that the free, tax-supported library, where it has 


been adequately supported, is an integral part of public education in the many 
communities where it exists (H. Rept. 1587, 84th Cong., Ist sess.). 


And— 


The library with its various services is basic to the processes of education, 
recreation, and the dissemination of information (S. Rept. 775, 82d Cong., 1st 
sess. ). 


6. During the hearings on this act, educators stressed the role of 
public libraries as educational agencies. For instance, U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education Studebaker in the 1947 House hearings before the 
Subcommittee of the Education and Labor Committee declared : 


Public libraries are an essential instrumentality of education in a de 
mocracy * * * . Our youth, our adults, our teachers, our community leaders 
require facilities for continuing education, not only for the tasks of their voca- 
tions but also for the duties of citizenship. The public library can supply these 
facilities. 


And in the 1952 hearing, U.S. Commissioner of Education McGrath 
stated : 


The (public) library is one of our great educational institutions in the United 
States. Our statesmen, beginning with George Washington and coming down 
through the years, have said that the well-being of a democracy depends upon the 
dissemination of knowledge among the people, and certainly the (public) libraries 
of this country play an important part in keeping our people informed about 
public issues and also they render very valuable service to individuals in their 
private lives. 
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7. The public library is an outstanding free agency for the self- 
education of adults and young people. It gives universal service and 
makes library materials and service easily accessible to all members of 
the community. The founders of the first public libraries thought 
of them as essential continuations of the public school system. In 
1852, the first board of trustees of the Boston Public Library said: 

We consider that a public library is of the utmost importance as a means of 
completing our system of public education. 

We maintain that public libraries are educational institutions, just 
as schools, colleges, and universities are, and that as tax-suported 
agencies they should be entitled by law and regulation to receive such 
donable materials as: 

1. Tables, chairs, desks, shelving, filing cabinets, book carts, fans, 
and typewriters and other equipment suitable for library purposes. 

2. Vehicles, particularly trucks, which could be converted into book- 
mobiles and in some cases bookmobiles themselves, motor vehicles 
which could be used for transporting books between the units of a 
public library system. ; 

3. Books of a general nature, fiction and nonfiction, which are de- 
clared surplus to the armed services, and in some instances where a 
military installation has closed it could be an entire library. AlI- 
though these books are presently available to school, college, and uni- 
versity libraries, they are not suitable for these institutions. Instal- 
lation libraries serve the man in the Armed Forces with informational, 
recreational, and reference materials purchased for the adult reader. 
It is generally the recreational material which is made available as 
surplus. These books could be used by public libraries to increase 
their collections for the general public. 

We maintain further that the inclusion of public libraries does not 
mean that the benefits of the surplus property are being opened up to 
another category of agency, but, rather, an agency is being included 
which rightfully belongs with educational institutions. Public libra- 
ries are educational agencies. 

I appreciate very much the opportunity which you have given me 
to present the views of the American Library Association. 

enator GrugenNING. Thank you very much, Miss Krettek. You 
made a very fine statement. Weare happy to have it. 

Mr. Gray, would you come forward—I would like to question you 
on the subject of this statement, please. 

I take it the Department is opposed to this legislation. 

Mr. Gray. The Department did make an adverse report on the 
parallel bill which was introduced in the House. I would say to you 
at this time that since that report was made the Secretary has expressed 
some concern about the inconsistency in the real property provisions 
and the personal property provisions of the law, and has directed that 
a further study and review be made of that situation for his consider- 
ation. 

Senator Gruentnc. You mean the department might modify its 
stand on some of these bills ? 

Mr. Gray. Well, that is a possibility. Obviously, I cannot predict 
what his final judgment might be. He has simply said he wants this 
explored further in relation to the differing provisions on real and 
personal property, as it relates to libraries. 
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Senator Grurntne. How do you justify making a distinction be- 
tween university libraries and public libraries ? 

Mr. Gray. Well, of course, the distinction has been made in terms 
of the law as it is written on the personal property side. The section 
203(}) of the law specitically limits eligibility to school systems, 
schools, colleges, and universities. So you are ‘left no choice under 

the present law. 

Senator Gruentne. I know that. But all this bill does is to seek to 
amend the law, so as to extend the surplus property and make it avail- 
able to other types of libraries, as well as those that are now eligible, 
And I wonder how the Department of Health, Education, and ‘Wel. 
fare can justify its stand in opposing this, as merely an extension of 
education, isn’t it—libraries are certainly a form of educational in- 
stitution. 

Mr. Gray. Well, our position was basically the same on this as it 
was on other bills, that is, it is a question of if you favor extension, 
where do you draw the line? There are welfare activities, for ex. 
ample, that are very important to our department—that is in our 
field. And our position has simply been based on the difficulty of 
drawing a line and saying, “Well, yes, we can admit libraries, but 
this is all we can admit.” 

Senator Gruentne. Well, don’t you feel that there is a distinction 
between extending the benefits of this act to new and additional 
agencies, and mere ely extending it toa part of the same type of agency 
which is now receiv ing the benefits? In other words, some libraries 
are getting surplus property. And all this bill asks is that other 
libraries, public libraries, get it. Don’t you think there is a distine- 
tion between extending it to other libraries and extending it to Indians 
and a lot of other agencies not now receiving it? 

Mr. Gray. Well, I think you might m: ake a distinction there; yes. 
This is closely rel: ated to your other educational programs. 

Senator Grvenine. Well, certainly this would simply be a wider 
and perhaps more justified interpret: ation of the present act which 
permits extension of the donation of surplus property for purposes 
of education. I don’t think anybody would challenge the statement 
that a library is essentially an educational institution—also partly 
recreational, but I think its larger purpose would be considered 

education. 

I would suggest that the Department review its position on this 
bill, whatever it may do on other bills. 

Mr. Gray. Yes. As I have stated to you, the Secretary has in- 
dicated that he does want to again review it. I, of course, am in no 
position to predict what his ultimate decision might be. 

Senator Grunnrnc. We would appreciate getting a report on the 
status of a proposed revision, whether it takes place or not, within 
about a week, when the record will be closed. We will keep the record 
open for a week or so, and we would appreciate if you could get us 
a statement, either restating the present op position, or appr ising us 
of any change. 

Mr. Gray. I will so advise the Secretary. 
Senator Gruentne. Thank you very much. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, August 10, 1959. 
Hon. JoHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Government Operations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: As you know, your Special Subcommittee on Donable 
Property has been holding hearings on a series of bills proposing the extension 
of the surplus property donation program, and in certain cases also the surplus 
real property disposal program, to certain types of organizations and activities 
(secs. 203(j) and 203(k) of the Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act). 

We have, so far, reported only on four of the bills involved, i.e., S. 1018, S. 1210, 
§. 1265, and S. 1766. These were the only bills on which we had received requests 
for reports, and, for the reasons stated in our report of July 17, we were unable 
to recommend their enactment. 

We had not, however, been requested to report on 8. 155, a bill which would 
amend section 203(j) of the act “so as to permit donations of surplus property 
to libraries which are tax supported or publicly owned and operated.” At the 
hearing held on July 30, while Mr. J. Wendell Gray, Chief of our Surplus 
Property Utilization Division, was testifying on behalf of the Department, the 
chairman of the subcommittee, Senator Gruening, requested that the Department 
submit, for inclusion in the record, a statement of its position on the proposal 
to extend the program to libraries. 

Our adverse report on 8. 1018 and other bills, while recognizing the worthiness 
of the organizations and activities involved, set forth at leangth the considera- 
tions underlying our opposition to these proposals, especially the difficulty of 
drawing a defensible line against further extensions if the law were opened 
up at all. We have, however, for some time, been increasingly troubled by the 
anomaly of the fact that, under section 203(j) (3) of the present law, schools, 
colleges, and universities are eligible to receive property donated for j:urposes 
of education, while libraries not operated by these institutions but oj. n to the 
public are not eligible. This anomaly is made more obvious by the fact that 
libraries are recognized as eligible “educational institutions’ under the surplus 
real property disposal program (sec. 208(k)(1)). As you know, public and 
other nonprofit libraries, while incidentally serving recreational purposes, are in 
avery real sense an adjunct to and resource for the schools whose students they 
serve as well as highly useful instrumentalities for adult education generally. 

We would, therefore, be agreeable to an amendment which would do away with 
the present anomaly, with respect to both public and other nonprofit libraries. 
While not objection to a properly drafted amendment which would bring libraries 
as such into the personal property donation program, we would consider it more 
appropriate to extend clauses (A) and (B) of section 203(j) (3) of the act to 
“other educational institutions,’ a phrase intended to have the same meaning 
as the term “educational institutions” has in section 203(k) (1) of the act, and, 
moreover, not to be confused with the special meaning accorded to the term 
“educational activities” in section 208(j) (2) of the act by the Department of 
Defense. (Specifically, this would be accomplished by inserting the phrase “and 
“other educational institutions,” a phrase intended to have the same meaning 
“universities” in clause (B), of sec. 203(j) (3) of the act.) 

S. 155, in its present form, would be objectionable because limited to libraries 
“which are tax supported or publicly owned or operated,” and because it would 
insert “public information” in section 203 (j) (1) as in itself a permissible purpose 
for which surplus personal property could be donated, in addition to education, 
public health, and civil defense. If, however, S. 155 were amended in accordance 
with the above suggestions, we would recommend its enactment. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that while there is no objection to the 
submission of this report the Bureau is opposed to amendment of the law along 
the lines above suggested at this time. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, Secretary. 
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Senator Gruenina. Our next witness will be Mr. Lloyd K. Barry, 
president of the National Association of State Agencies for Surplus 
Property. 

Would you be kind enough to tell us where you are from? 


STATEMENT OF LLOYD K. BARRY, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL Asso. 
CIATION OF STATE AGENCIES FOR SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Mr. Barry. My name is L. K. Barry. I am the executive director 
of the Texas Surplus Property Agencies, and have been for 12 years, 
I am here to testify on behalf of the National Association of State 
Agencies for Surplus Property of which the States and possessions 
are active members, and of which I am president. 

My remarks apply exclusively to those bills dealing with personal 
property. i 

The National Association of State Agencies for Surplus Property at 
its recent 12th annual conference went on record as being opposed to 
increasing the types or categories of institutions or organizations 
eligible to acquire donable surplus Government personal property. 
The gist of the resolution passed by our national association was as 
follows: (1) The addition of eligibles would make for thin distribu- 
tion of the property now available, (2) it would not increase the 
amount of surplus available, (3) it would complicate and make im- 
practical the administration of the program. 

There were many long and well-considered reasons for this action. 

I digress from my written comments here to state that yesterday 
we had figures showing that within recent years the program has 
increased from the distribution of $12 million to something like $360 
million worth of surplus property. That is an increase of 3,000 per- 
cent, or 30 times. That does not mean that each individual institu- 
tion is getting 30 times as much property. It simply means that the 
active participation in the program by our schools, hospitals, and 
others, has increased from about 25 percent of the eligibles to upward 
of 90 percent who are now participating constantly. 

The donation program en by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and the State agencies for surplus property 
has become big and complex. It is highly organized and strictly 
regulated, but has been subject to continuous and confusing changes 
in procedures growing out of changes in regulations by the various 
Federal agencies concerned with the program. 

There seems to be a possibility that the donations program will 
settle down in the next few months to where it can be thoroughly 
understood by all concerned—those operating the program, the Fed- 
eral agencies, and the donees benefiting from the program. The addi- 
tion of new eligibles at this time would seriously delay the stability 
of the program. 

Not one of the bills under consideration would create an outlet for 
types of surplus not now being utilized by the present donees and not 
now in short supply to satisfy the needs of the present donees. 

Regardless of what they say in all good faith and sincerity may be 
the types of surplus that they would need now being sold rather than 
donated, experience has proven that the new eligibles will want and 
will compete for exactly the same types of property that educational 
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and public health and civil defense organizations are now utilizing. 

Yesterday I believe it was Mr. Callison who testified on behalf of 
wildlife that it would utilize trucks and earthmoving equipment, 
under the presumption that present eligibles have no need for earth- 
moving equipment and trucks. He couldn’t have been further wrong 
if he had even named desks, because there is a shortage of this equip- 
ment. We get very little of it, and we need a great deal. 

Senator Grurntine. I do not think, as I heard his testimony, that 
he denied the need of other agencies to receive this kind of equipment. 
He merely pointed out that it was useful in the field in which he was 
primarily interested. 

Mr. Barry. I thought he stated—in fact, he attempted to make a 

oint of the fact that as a type of surplus they might want that would 
be one of the things that we had little need for. 

Senator GruEninG. Well, we will question him. 

Mr. Barry. The addition of a single new type of eligible would 
necessitate redrafting almost every one of the many forms, manuals, 
regulations, and booklets now in use by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and the State agencies, and this would cost 
the Department a very appreciable amount of money; the total cost 
to the State agencies would be far more. Since all State agencies for 
surplus property are wholly or largely self-supporting from fees col- 
lected from the donees they serve, these additional costs would neces- 
sarily be be borne by the donees. 

If new eligibles were created, it would be like opening Pandora’s 
box. Each session of the Congress will find dozens of pressure groups 
seeking admission to the program, even more so than has been the 
case heretofore. 

During my 13 years in the program, I have had applications for 
participation from dozens of ineligible types of organizations that 
were, in my opinion, at least as worthy, as well administered, and 
far more in need of surplus than are any of those now under con- 
sideration. 

It is not generally known that before donable surplus is made avail- 
able to the State agencies for surplus property, for distribution to our 
schools, hospitals, and civil defense organizations, the State forestry 
services, the State highway departments, the soil conservation dis- 
tricts, the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, the Campfire Girls, the Boys 
Clubs of America, Civil Air Patrol, and an ever-increasing number 
of public and private schools with ROTC’s have a priority over our 
donation program in acquiring military surplus. 

And 93.5 percent of all donable surplus comes from the military. 

Most of those knocking at the door of eligibility are badly misin- 
formed about the quantities of usable surplus available. Most of 
that which is apparently usable by eligibles, but which goes on sale, 
has been screened for the donation program and has been rejected as 
uneconomically repairable for use by donees. If, in some States, as 
appears to be the case, usable surplus is being sold in appreciable quan- 
tities, this is due to an inefficient State agency for surplus property, 
which, in turn, is due to lack of vision on the part of the State officials 
controlling the State agency, but the addition of eligibles in no wise 
correct this situation. The State agency would not become more 
efficient or more energetic, simply because of an increase in the number 
of eligibles. 
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There is no need whatever for the passage of Senate bill 1018, mak- 
ing the cooperative agricultural extension work eligible. It is already 
eligible. The experiment stations and agricultur al extension projects 
under the Texas A. & M. College system, for instance, have acquired 
$400,000 worth of donable surplus 1 in the past 12 months. They have 
done equally well in Ohio, and proportionately well in some other 
States. In those States where these programs are not getting prop- 
erty, the fault lies entirely with the colleges under which ‘they operate, 

Those of us with long experience in “the program know that the 
language of S. 1018 is such that it actually could create a rival pro- 
gram wholly separate and apart from the program now oper rail by 
the Departmenth of Health, Education, and Welfare, and contrary to 
the intent of Congress that a single State agency handle all donations 
of the Federal surplus within that State. If there be any doubt about 
this, I point to section 203(j) (2) of the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Act of 1949, as amended. As it now stands, that section, 
under which Boy Scouts, Girl Se outs, and numerous other ac tivities 
of special interest to the armed services enjoy a priority in acquiring 
don: vble military surplus—part of that section reads, and I quote, “Tf 
the Secretary shall determine that such property is usable and neces- 
sary he shall allocate it for further transfer by the Administrator to 
the appropriate State agency for distribution to such educational 
activities.” That is Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and so on. 

The law very plainly states that distribution to these so-called spe- 
cial interest activities shall be made by the State agencies. Yet. not 
a single item of donable surplus in the entire United St: ites has ever 
been transferred by GSA to a single State agency for distribution to 
such special interest activities. 

S. 1018 would, in all probability, result in a similar situation with 
respect to agricultural extension work, because it puts under the aon 
tary of Agriculture rather than under the Secret: iry of Health, Edu- 

cation, and Welfare, the responsibility for certain determinations. 

With the possible exception of remarks specifically about S. 1018, 
my remarks apply in general to all bills under consideration. How- 
ever I must call attention to one feature common to S. 1210 and 
S. 1365, bearing on the eligibility of voluntary fire departments and 
tare agencies, respectively. In both cases, donations would be 
made to organizations administered largely by voluntary workers. 
In most cases, there would be almost no accountability for donated 
surplus by such organizi meres and no practical means by which legit- 
imate use of donated property could be assured. And I must add in 
most sections of the country, voluntary fire departments are already 
the nucleus of civil defense organizations in small towns and com- 
munities and are thus eligible and receiving donable surplus. 

May I conclude by saying that we deeply : appreciate the privilege of 
appearing at these hearings. It has not always been extended to us. 
And in a few cases in the past some bills have cleared the committee 
which, if they had passed, in our opinion, resulted in a little disaster 
for the program. 

Senator Grugenine. Mr. Barry, I appreciate your statement. I 
would like to get your views specifically on these bills. Have you a 
list of the bills of the committee ? 

Mr. Barry. Yes, sir. 
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Senator GrueninG. Let us go down the line. Are you opposed to 

S. 155? 

rie. Barry. We are opposed to all of them on the basis primarily of 
the fact that if you open the door for one, where are you going to stop ? 

Senator GrueninG. Well, that is the position of the GSA and the 
Department of Health, Sducat ion, and Welfare. In other words, you 
share the Department’s view that none of these bills should be enacted ? 

Mr. Barry. I am certainly not opposed to libraries. I am pretty 
much in favor of libraries. I am a patron of them. But there are 
many other educational programs, and so on, that are quasi-educa- 
tional, that would fall in that same category. 

Senator GruENING. Is your opposition due to the fact that you 
believe that the States should handle all these local needs? 

Mr. Barry. You mean take the State agencies for surplus property ¢ 

Senator GRUENING. Yes. 

Mr. Barry. Yes; that was the expressed intent of-——— 

Senator GruENtNG. In other words, your contention is somewhat of 
a jurisdictional one? You believe that the State agencies should 
handle it, and that these other interests shouldn’t barge in, isn’t that 
about your view ? 

Mr. Barry. No, sir. If there is a donation program, or if any are 
eligible, we believe that it should be handled through one single 
agency, and that was very clearly expressed as the intent of Con- 
gress when the last two ame ndments were passed. But for a long time, 
the National Association took the position that it would neither favor 
nor oppose any addition or exclusion of eligibles, because we felt that 
that was a function of the Congress. But the program has gotten so 
big and we have had so many complications in it, due partly to the 
pr iority that these special interest activities e njoy, and due also to the 
injection of the State soil conservation districts, and others into the 
program, that we felt that it would definitely handicap the adminis- 
tration of it, spread the property too thin, and that we ought to express 
ourselves on it. 

Senator Gruentine. Well, you referred to special interest agencies. 
Isn’t every agency, including the State, a special interest agency ¢ 

Mr. Barry. Well, I am “referring to those in section 203(j) (3) 
of the law that are called Activities of Special Interest to the Armed 
Forces. 

Senator Gruentne. Well, how does the distribution of property 
to the State agencies work in terms of taking care of some of the 
needs that are obviously sought to be fulfilled by this legislation ? 
Would you, through the State agency, do anything for State 1i- 
braries, which are now not included ? 

Mr. Barry. No, sir. I don’t think you could stop—because I be- 
lieve if you include libraries, then the next time you are going to 
have at least a dozen others. 

Senator GrueNninc. Well, to what agencies do you distribute the 
property, through your St ate agency ¢ 

Mr. Barry. Schools of all types that are either nonprofit or tax 
exempt, to hospitals, clinics, health centers and medical institutions 
that are either tax eee or nonprofit, and to civil defense or- 
ganizations that are established under State law. 
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Senator Gruenine. Civil defense organizations in the various 
States receive the property through the State agency, and not di- 
rectly ? 

Mr. Barry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Grueninc. You know there has been a good deal of crit- 
icism the way that has been handled, do you not ? 

Mr. Barry. Yes, sir, I am well aware of that fact. I could add 
a good deal to it. 

Senator Gruenine. Senator Young of Ohio—— 

Mr. Barry. And Senator Douglas, of Illinois—— 

Senator Gruenine (continuing). Introduced an editorial in this 
morning’s record, from the Springfield Daily News, which I think 
could properly be made part of this record, in which, among other 
things, it states, “State civil defense headquarters in Columbus have 
called upon Champaign County officials to return thousands of dol- 
lars worth of civil defense equipment which that county is said to 
have received last year and improper use of this equipment is 
charged.” 

(The article referred to follows :) 


[Congressional Record Appendix, July 29, 1959] 
CiviL DEFENSE: So WHAT IS MONEY? 


Extension of Remarks of Hon. Stephen M. Young of Ohio, in the Senate of the 
United States, Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. Youne of Ohio. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an excellent editorial, “‘So What Is Money?” 
which was published in the Springfield Daily News, a leading Ohio Newspaper, 
on July 5, 1959. 

I believe that the editorial points out once again the waste of the taxpayers’ 
money on our obsolete civil defense program. It cites as an example the misuse 
and mismanagement by civil defense officials of Federal surplus property do- 
nated to a county in the State of Ohio. I commend this to my colleagues in the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

“So WuHaT Is MONEY? 


‘‘Another of the many examples of loose management by civil defense authori- 
ties resulting in the loss of tremendous sums of money contributed by American 
taxpayers has turned up in Ohio. States civil defense headquarters in Co- 
lumbus has called upon Champaign County officials to return thousands of 
dollars’ worth of civil defense equipment which that county is said to have re 
ceived last year. Improper use of this equipment is charged. 

“Regardless of circumstances, one can hardly blame the Champaign County of- 
ficials for trying to get their share of this equipment. After all, citizens of that 
county pay Federal taxes and have helped to provide the funds with which such 
equipment was originally purchased. Throughout the Nation, various political 
subdivisions have been participating in this distribution of so-called surplus 
property. 

“Gen. Loren G. Windom, adjutant general of Ohio, says that it was a mistake 
in judgment that permitted the Champaign County representatives to obtain un- 
limited amounts of the surplus equipment. One or two such mistakes could be 
forgiven, but they have been turning up here and there in innumerable instances. 
Aside from those disclosed on various occasions by U.S. Senator Stephen Young, 
many others have been brought to light by newspaper and other private investi- 
gaions into civil defense operations. 

“No one can condone, of course, the use of any Government equipment by 
private individuals for private purposes, but there is question as to why any 
Government surplus items should be stored merely to rot away if they can be 
put to advantageous use for the citizens who footed the bill for the equipment in 
the first place. 
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“The trouble appears to be that the Nation has permitted itself to be frightened 
py possibilities of nuclear warfare into dumping huge sums of money in any sort 
of thing that at first glance would appear to offer some sort of defense in case 
of attack. So much of the Nation’s wealth could be wasted in such fruitless 
efforts that if war did come we would be ill prepared economically to cope with it. 

“What is needed is a down-to-earth study of the entire defense situation with a 
view of putting it on a practical basis both as to its operations and its costs. 
Certainly America wants to be prepared against any eventualities, but there is a 
yast difference between actual protection and spending ourselves bankrupt buy- 
ing sand with which to cover our heads.” 

Senator GruEeninG. Well, now, whose responsibility would this be 
if the allegation, the charge of improper use were verified? Would 
that be the State agency that would be responsible? 

Mr. Barry. No, sir. Under this civil defense section of the law, 
it is somewhat similar to this proposed agricultural extension law. 
You see, that is set up by the Administrator of FCDA, now OCDM, 
who determines who is going to be eligible, and just exactly what they 
can get and can’t get, and who is responsible for checking on it to see 
what they do with it. 

FCDA, now OCDM, delegates to the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare the responsibility for administering the program. 
We acquire the property for them, that is HEW does, and through 
us, distribute to local civil-defense organizations. But that is the end 
of it. That is where our legal responsibility ends. 

Senator Gruentine. Is it your impression that the demand for sur- 
plus exceeds the supply ¢ 

Mr. Barry. It certainly does, yes, sir. 

Senator GruENING. So that the demands that are now provided for, 
the agencies now provided for in the law, can’t get all they want, is 
that right? 

Mr. Barry. No, sir, they cannot. That is true in every State. 

Senator Grugnine. Now, would you, from your experience, favor 
cutting out somé of the eligibles—health, education ? 

Mr. Barry. No, sir. 

Senator Gruenine. Civil defense? 

Mr. Barry. Well, if they don’t change, they are going to cut them- 
selves out. That is all I care to say about that. I didn’t favor them 
coming in. 

Senator Gruenine. Well, I think that answers the question. You 
didn’t favor their coming in. You wouldn’t object to cutting them out ? 

Mr. Barry. I think it is as bad as we said it would be, or worse. 

Senator Gruenrina. My attention is called to the fact that you did 
oppose the entry of civil defense several years ago. You are on record 
to that effect. 

Mr. Barry. Yes. I got a lot of unfavorable comments from the 
various States about it. 

Senator Gruenrtne. About how large is the personnel engaged in the 
State agencies? I don’t know that you woul know offhand. 

Mr. Barry. It varies tremendously. I have been working with the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare now, developing a 
questionnaire in which we have 200-some-odd questions, I believe, on 
all phases of the operation. We have in Texas six warehouses, in six 
widely separated parts of the State, and we have about 120 employees. 
Some other States equally large in population, but smaller in area, 
have no need for such wide distribution of warehouses, and that cuts 
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down on their number of employees. We transport most of our own 
property, all of it within the State, with our own trucks. But some 
certain other States, like Ohio, for instance, ships all of their property 
commercially, so that makes a difference. 

Senator Gruentine. In your State, who financed the construction of 
these warehouses / 

Mr. Barry. They are all Jeased. 

Senator Gruenina. The State pays, or does the Federal Govern- 
ment pay 4 

Mr. Barry. The Federal Government pays for nothing. 

Senator Gruentna. The State pays the whole cost of receiving the 
property and distributing it ¢ 

Mr. Barry. Yes, sir; our budget for this coming year will be a little 
over $700,000. 

Senator Gruenine. Well, for that $700,000, what would you esti- 
mate would be the value of the surplus property that you distribute in 
the State of Texas / 

Mr. Barry. $15 million a year. 

Senator Gruenine. In other words, your cost of handling and dis- 
tribution is about roughly 5 percent / 

Mr. Barry. Yes, sir. And it is accurately determined by a CPA, 
Werwun a cost accounting every quarter. 

Senator Gruentna. Well, thank you very much. The prepared 
statement you submitted will appear at this point in the record. 

(Thes‘xtement of Mr. Barry is as follows:) 


STATEMEN, OF L. K. BARRY ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE AGENGIES FOR SURPLUS PROPERTY 


My name is L. K. Barry; I am here to testify on behalf of the National Associ- 
ation of State Agencies for Surplus Property of which all 53 States and posses- 
sions are active members and of which I am the president. 

The National Association of State Agencies for Surplus Property, at its recent 
12th annual conference, went on record as being opposed to increasing the types 
or categories of institution and organizations eligible to acquire donable surplus 
Government personal property. The gist of the resolution passed by our na- 
tional association was as follows: 

“Addition of eligibles would make for a thin distribution of the property now 
available. 

“It would not increase the amount of surplus available. 

“It would complicate and make impractical the administration of the program.” 

There were many long and well considered reasons for this action. 

1. The donation program administered by the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and the State agencies for surplus property has become big 
and complex. It is highly organized and strictly regulated but has been subject 
to continuous and confusing changes in procedures growing out of changes in 
regulations by the various Federal agencies concerned with the program. There 
seems to be a possibility that the donation program will settle down in the next 
few months to where it is thoroughly understood by all concerned: those oper- 
ating the program, the Federal disposal agencies, and the donees benefiting from 
the program. The addition of new eligibles at this time would seriously delay 
the stability of the program. 

2. Not one of the bills under consideration would create an outlet for types of 
surplus not now being utilized by the present donees and not now in short supply 
to satisfy the needs of the present donees. Regardless of what they, in all good 
faith and sincerity, may say about the types of surplus property they would need 
being that which is now being sold rather than donated, experience has proven 
that any new eligibles will want and will compete for exactly the same types of 
property that educational, public health, and civil defense organizations are 
now utilizing. 
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8. The addition of a single new type of eligible would necessitate redrafting 
almost every one of the many forms, manuals, and regulations now in use by the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and the State agencies, and this 
would cost the Deprtment a very appreciable amount of money ; the total cost to 
the State agencies would be far more. Since all State agencies for surplus 
property are wholly or largely self-supporting from fees charged the donees they 
serve, these additional costs will of necessity have to be borne by the donees. 

4. If new eligibles are created, it will be like opening Pandora’s box. Each 
session of the Congress will find dozens of pressure groups seeking admission to 
the program, even more so than has been the case heretofore. During my 135 
years in the program I have had applications for participation from dozens of 
ineligible types of organizations that were in my opinion at least as worthy, as 
well administered, and far more in need of surplus than are any of those now 
under consideration. 

5. It is not generally known that before donable surplus is made available to 
State agencies for surplus property for distribution to our schools, hospitals, 
and civil defense organizations, the State forestry services, the State highway 
departments, the soil conservation districts, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Campfire 
Girls, Boys Clubs of America, Civil Air Patrol, and an ever-increasing number 
of public and private schools with ROTC’s have a priority over our donation 
program in acquiring military surplus—and over 93 percent of all donable sur- 
plus comes from the military. Most of those knocking at the door of eligibility 
are badly misinformed about the quantities of usable surplus available. Most 
of that which is apparently usable by eligibles but which goes on sale has been 
screened for the donation program and has been rejected as uneconomically re- 
pairable for use by donees. If, in some States, as appears to be the case, usable 
surplus is being sold in appreciable quantities, this is due entirely to an inefficient 
State agency for surplus property which, in turn, is due to lack of vision on the 
part of State officials controlling the State agency; the addition of eligibles 
would in nowise correct this situation; the State agency would not become more 
efficient or energetic simply because of an increase in the number of elig’les. 

6. There is no need whatever for the passage of S. 1018 making co erative 
agricultural extension work eligible: it is already eligible. These experiment 
stations and agricultural extension projects under the Texas A. & M. College 
system, for instance, have acquired $400,000 worth of donable surplus the past 
12 months. They have done equally as well as Ohio and proportionately as 
well in some other States. In those States where these programs are not get- 
ting property the fault lies wholly with the colleges under which they operate. 
Those of us with long experience in the program know that the language of S. 
1018 is such that it actually could create a rival program wholly separate and 
apart from the program now operated by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and contrary to the intent of the Congress that a single State 
agency handle all donations of Federal surplus within that State. 

If there be any doubt about this, I point to section 203(j) (2) of the Federal 
Property and Administration Services Act of 1949, as it now stands, under which 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts and numerous other activities of special interest of the 
Armed Forces enjoy a priority in acquiring donable military surplus. Part of 
that section reads: 

“Tf the Secretary (of Defense) shall determine that such property is usable 
and necessary for such purposes, he shall allocate it for transfer by the Adminis- 
trator (of GSA) to the appropriate State agency for distribution to such 
educational activities.” 

The law very plainly states that distributions to these so-called special interest 
activities shall be made by the State agencies yet not a single item of donable 
surplus in the entire United States has ever been transferred by the GSA to a 
State agency for distribution to such special interest activities. S. 1018 would, 
in all probability, result in a similar situation with respect to agricultural 
extension work because it puts under the Secretary of Agriculture, rather than 
under the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, the responsibility of 
certain determinations, 

7. With the possible exceptions of remarks specifically about S. 1¢°3. my 
remarks apply in general to all bills under consideration. However ~ must 
call attention to one feature of S. 1210 and S. 1365, bearing on the eligibility 
of volunteer fire departments and welfare agencies, respectively. In both cases, 
donations would be made to organizations administered largely by volunteer 
workers. In most cases there would be almost no accountability for donated 
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surplus by such orgnaiztaions and no practical means by which legitimate use of 
donated property could be assured. And, I must add, in most sections of the 
country, volunteer fire departments are already the nucleus of the civil defense 
organizations in small towns and communities and are thus eligible for and 
receiving donable surplus. 

Senator Gruentne. Mr. Harry Hayman, former president of the 
National Association for Retarded Children. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY HAYMAN, THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR RETARDED CHILDREN 


Mr. Hayman. Thank you, sir. 

I am not former president of the national, I am former president of 
the local unit here, which is a member of the national association. J 
have a telegram ™ here from the national association which I would 
like to enter into the record. Rather than read it, I would like to tell 
you what this surplus property will mean to us at a local level—since 
all these people have had their paid help here representing them, I 
would like to tell you what it means to our group. We will benefit 
from this bill. And I would like to tell you what it means, if you will 
permit it. 

Senator Gruentne. Mr. Hayman, which bill are you testifying on? 

Mr. Hayman. I am testifying for Ss. 1365, 1210, and 1018, and what- 
ever parts of the other bills that would assist us in securing surplus 
proprety for the use of our association. 

Senator Gruentnc. Wait a minute. §S. 1018 authorizes surplus 
property to agricultural extension work. That isn’t your category. 

Mr. Hayman. No; it is not our categary, sir. But I cannot tell from 
reading it—I am not a law yer—whether we would come in under 
certain clauses there. 

Senator GruENING. Have you a list of the bills under consideration 
there, and would you point out which ones would benefit the retarded 
children ? 

Mr. Hayman. Yes, sir. I tried reading them, but I am not a 
lawyer, and I couldn’t get too much out of them. 

Certainly, S. 1365 and I guess that is about the only one that from 
this list here that I could tell would benefit us. But from reading 
over the other bills, we may come in under certain of the other bills. 

Senator GRUENING. Well, your interest is particularly in retarded 
children, is it not? 

Mr. Hayman. Y es, sir. I am representing the national association 
as well as the local association here in Washington, D.C. 

Senator GruEeNniNnc. Well, now, those children are, as a rule, in 
special schools, are they not ? 

Mr. Hayman. Where there are special schools available for them, 
yes, sir. 

Senator GruEeNinG. Otherwise, how are they being educated, where 
there are not special schools? 

Mr. Hayman. Here in Washington, is a rather sad situation. We, 
ourselves, in our own group, have been growing every year. We have 
a long waiting list for our facilities. We only are able to handle 
about 100 children. There are certain other private schools here 
which probably handle another 400 or 500. As close as we can de- 
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termine, there are about 8,000 retarded children here in the District 
of Columbia. Public school facilities have only one school which 
rovides facilities for only 30 children. 

Senator GruENING. Which school is that? 

Mr. Hayman. That is the school on Military Road, the Military 
Road School. It isa fine school, but, again, it can just handle a small 
number of children. 

Senator Gruenina. Is that eligible under the provisions that per- 
mit surplus property for public schools? 

Mr. Hayman. I don’t know if that is eligible, sir. I can only speak 
for our own school. 

Senator GruENING. What is your own school? 

Mr. Hayman. Our own school is organized under our organization, 
and we are running it this year at the St. Mary’s Episcopal Church, 
who have donated the use of their facilities, at 23d Street, right near 
Virginia Avenue. 

Senator GruENING. Does that receive any surplus property ? 

Mr. Hayman. No, sir, we have not received any for our association 
at all. 

Senator Gruenrne. Have you requested it? 

Mr. Hayman. We have no way of requesting it, sir, since apparently 
there is no legal method of getting it. 

Senator Gruenine. Under the existing law, the surplus property 
is available for purposes of education and health. And certainly a 
retarded child would fit into both those categories, I would think. 

Mr. Hayman. They certainly would appear to fit in those cate- 
gories. But we are also eligible for aid in the form of grants under 
certain other bills. But 

Senator Gruenina. I will ask Mr. Gray to come forward again. 

I wonder whether you would join in this discussion, Mr. Gray, so 
we can clarify the situation. 

Obviously, the retarded children should be the object of our great- 
est solicitude. Now, are they included or excluded ? 

Mr. Gray. Many of them—I think I could safely say most of them, 
if they operate a bona fide school, which meets our definition of a 
school, and a great many of them do, are eligible and receive surplus 

roperty on the same basis as any other school. We do have a prob- 
em where some institutions are mainly custodial, and do not meet 
the qualifications of a school, and those we have not been able to find 
eligible. But there are a great many schools for retarded children 
all over the country which have been able to demonstrate that they 
do operate an approved school. And they are eligible to receive sur- 
plus ey: 

I don’t know about this particular group here. I would be inter- 
ested in knowing if they have ever made application for a determina- 
tion of eligibility. 

Mr. Hayman. I can’t really say at this time, I would have to check 
our records on that. But I will also speak, then, if the custodial 
schools are not eligible, I would like to speak for them as well. 

Mr. Gray. Well, the law, I want to point out, reads “school,” and 
a strictly custodial institution is not a school. And we do have to 
draw the line there. 
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Senator Grurntne. You don’t call a reform school a school, then? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, we do. We call it a school under the same circum- 
stances. If they have approved educational courses—and most of the 
reform schools do—then they are a school in our interpretation. 

Senator Gruenine. Isn’t that a custodial institution 4 

Mr. Gray. It is custodial, but they conduct a bona fide educational 
program, and that portion of the operation is eligible to receive sur- 
plus property. I might point out further that many prisons conduct 
fully approved educational programs, approved by the State depart- 
ments of education, leading to credit. The school portion of that 
prison is eligible to receive surplus property. 

Senator GRrurnrne. Well, we had the testimony yesterday of a 
superintendent of prisons in the State of Maryland who indicated that 
his penal system was not receiving surplus property. 

Mr. Gray. I believe you will recall he stated that three of their in- 
stitutions have been found eligible. That would be the institutions 
which were conducting an approved school program. They are only 
eligible on the basis of conducting an approved school program. Tf 
they are not conducting an approved educational program, they would 
not be eligible, because their whole eligibility rests on that. 

Senator Gruentna. Mr. Hayman, is there any way in which the 
committee could get information as to what schools or institutions 
there are for retarded children, so that we could get specific informa- 
tion from the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare whether 
they were or were not receiving this aid J 

Now, the testimony of Mr. Gray would indicate that — schools 
are eligible, and I gathered from what you are about to say, or started 
to say, that so far the retarded children ‘have not been the ‘Kenefici ‘laries, 
And I would like to reconcile these two views, if I could. 

Mr. Hayman. Certainly the custodial schools are not getting any 
aid, and these are the ones that have the roughest time. As far as 
I can state locally here, we have not received any aid. Maybe it is 
through ignorance on our own part. 

Senator Greentne. Are you familiar with the workings of any 
custodial school ? 

Mr. Hayman. Yes, sir, I am. 

Senator Gruentna. Do they teach in those schools? 

Mr. Hayman. They attempt to teach as best they can. 

Senator Grepntnc. Well, what do they do if they do not teach? 
Do they merely keep the children there ? 

Mr. Hayman. Well, the number of crib cases which are really 
serious are small. They attempt to teach those children that are 
mobile as much as they can teach them. But then, again, we come 
to the problem of administrative difficulty in defining what is teach- 
ing and what is a school. 

Senator Gruenine. Well, in a school for retarded children, whether 
custodial or otherwise, would you not consider them eligible on the 
we of health as well as education ? 

Mr. Gray. Again, if they can demonstrate that they are operating 
a medical institution, a boniet al, or a clinic, and that it is an approved 
institution by the appropriate State authority. We rest on the de- 
termination of the State authorities. In other words, if they come 
in and apply as a clinic, we inquire as to whether or not the State 
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health department considers them to be a clinic in terms of our defini- 
tion of the law. 

Now, also, on these schools, we rely on the State and local author- 
‘ties as to whether or not they consider this a se ae We make our 
determination on the basis of official approval or accreditation by 
the responsible State authorities. 

Also, we have found in some States that there are certain types of 
schools—and this type of school is representative—where State law 
does not provide for approval or accreditation by the State depart- 
ment of education. In those instances, our regulations provide that 
if they can demonstrate that students from their school are accepted 
by other accredited schools when they reach a point where they are 
able to go into another type of school, then we accept them as a school. 
However , if the record demonstrates that they are primarily a Ccus- 
todial institution, and that the educational p: rt of the fac ility*is very 
very limited, we have not found them eligible. 

Senator Grurninc. A retarded child certainly should be under 
treatment, and that would come under your health provisions, would 
it not ? 

Mr. Gray. If they can demonstrate that they have an approved 
medical facility. 

Senator GRUENING. Has the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare any individual who is concerned with the question of re- 
tarded children ? 

Mr. Gray. Our Children’s Bureau people are greatly concerned 
with them. 

Senator Gruenrna. I would like very much to get a report from 
the Children’s Bureau on the present status of education of retarded 
children, what institutions there are, in the States, which ones are 
eligible under the existing law, and what the procedure is for secur- 
ing it. Ithink that is very important to this hearing. 

Mr. Gray. Well, Sen: itor, 1 would doubt that anyone has that infor- 
mation. 

Senator Gruenine. Why not? What are they there for, if not for 
this purpose ? 

Mr. Gray. Well, I doubt that they have investigated specifically 
who has applied for eligibility. Eligibility is determined on the 
basis of an application. And there may be many schools potentially 
eligible who have never applied to determine their eligibility. 

Senator Grventne. Well, I am going to request the Department 
to send up the head of the Children’s Bureau and have the head sup- 
plied with as much information on the subject as is available, so that 
the committee may have it. I think we are just beating ourselves 
around the stump. On the one hand, we have a witness here who 
wants aid, and the department doesn’t know where aid is to be given, 
or what schools are eligible. I think we ought to get down to some- 
thing specific here. 

Mr. Hayman. This is a difficulty we always face. As an example 
of what happened with the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, we supplied 
for aid under this act—I can’t remember exactly what section—and 
we were certified on no less than three occasions, but were advised 
there was no money available for us. 

Senator GRuENING. Well, it isn’t a question of money. It is a ques- 
tion of surplus property. 
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Mr. Hayman. This is surplus property. But I am just trying to 
point out that administratively, they certainly can give us a run- 
around. 

Mr. Gray. I would like to just point out that the surplus property 
law makes property available to institutions which are determined 
to be eligible. Now, if they never make application, they can never 
be determined to be eligible. And if they make application, we have 
very definite published regulations where we spell out the require- 
ments that they must meet, and I can only tell you many, many 
schools of this type have been able to establish their eligibility. We 
can only determine that when they make an application and advise us 
on what type of a facility they are operating, and then we can deter- 
mine whether or not it meets the requirements of a school or a hos- 
pital or a clinic, or whatever eligibility they may be able to establish. 

Senator Gruenine. Mr. Hayman, would the National Association 
for Retarded Children be in a position to furnish this information 
as to the number of schools there are, or other institutions for retarded 
children ? 

Mr. Hayman. We do have lists of the number of schools, but we 
would have to inquire from each of them as to whether they have 
ever received surplus property. We do maintain local and nationally 
as much information about schools for retarded children as we can. 

Senator Grueninea. Well, if you could supply us with that list, I 
will have Mr. Shriver of the committee staff make the inquiry as to 
whether they have applied, and what the result has been. 

Mr. Hayman. Yes, sir; I will. Thank you.'® 

Senator GruEnrinG. Will you please continue with your testimony? 

Mr. Hayman. Well, I was just going to say that there was one com- 
ment made, just prior to my testimony, about unaccountability of 
property when it is handed out to groups such as ours. I don’t think 
that the gentleman quite realizes what we must go through to obtain 
aid from such: 

Senator GrueninG. May I interrupt you a moment. It was my im- 
pression in that statement he was referring to voluntary fire organi- 
zations. I don’t think he referred to retarded children. 

Is that correct ? 

Mr. Barry. That is correct. 

Mr. Hayman. Well, we do maintain a budget, we do maintain a 
balance sheet, and a statement of operations that we publish, and it is 
available for anybody to see. It is audited by a certified public ac- 
countant. And I think we operate as a voluntary organization in com- 

lete accordance with the best of accounting and business practices. 

f course, we have no profit and loss, except the good feeling we get 
of helping the children. But this particular bill, if it eases us, eases 
our way in getting any aid at all from the surplus property, even if it 
is only $100 for each of our organizations, it certainly helps. I know 
for ourselves, we get most of our money from the United Givers Fund. 
But this is only some 50 percent of the money necessary for our opera- 
tions each year. We have got to go out and beg, borrow, or whatever 
else we must do, to raise sufficient funds to continue to operate. Even 
though the property we would receive would be small—maybe only 





18 On file with the subcommittee. 
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a hundred or a couple of hundred dollars worth—it means this much 
Jess we have to raise for this purpose. 

I would like to enter this telegram from the national association in 
the record, sir. 

Senator GRUENING. Will you read it? 

Mr. Harman. Yes, sir; if yousodesire. [Reading:] 
Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, 


Chairman, Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Government Operations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 


May we for the record present the following statement : 

We regret exceedingly our current attendance at the First International Con- 
ference on Mental Retardation being held in Portland, Maine, prevents us from 
appearing in person at the hearing to testify in behalf of Senate bill 1365 which 
would authorize the donation of surplus property to certain welfare agencies. 

We understand that there is some opposition to the passage of this bill based 
on existing administrative problems which may be faced in the disposition of 
surplus property. Notwithstanding we believe that the amount of benefit which 
may be derived from the donation of surplus property in support of our local 
recreation and welfare programs will far outweigh these administrative prob- 
lems. Many of our local member units find themselves struggling to maintain 
themselves and few have any sure fiscal or tax base under which they operate. 

Enabling our member units which provide both recreation and vocational re- 
habilitation training programs through sheltered workshops and the like to 
qualify for Federal surplus property would further and extend their programs 
and aid in their efforts to rehabilitate an increased number of the mentally 
retarded in our country. This is in keeping with the public interest and the 
intent of the law. 

The activity of our local units will in the future save governmental assistance 
agencies millions of taxpayers’ dollars. We submit that aid to at least 1 million 
retarded is of sufficient interest to make it advisable to surmount any adminis- 
trative difficulties which may be encountered. 


It is signed by Vincent J. Fitzpatrick, secretary, and Dr. Gunner 
Dybwad, executive director, National Association for Retarded 
Children. 

Senator Grurntne. Now, the bill you think would come closest 
to satisfying the need, S. 1365, merely authorizes disposal to certain 
welfare agencies. Now, those are agencies that are licensed by a State, 
or receives funds through a State or local community, or such agency 
which is affiliated with or is a part of a national organization. 

Have you any knowledge that, if this bill were enacted, your re-. 
tarded children would get oe 

Mr. Hayman. I can’t say definitely they will get help. It depends 
upon the administrative difficulty we have in securing this surplus 
property. 

Senator Grurentne. Well, I find it difficult to see why, under the 
present law, schools for retarded children do not qualify, both under 
the health and under the educational provisions. And I think that 
is one thing that the committee should look into. And I will endeavor 
to get that information, if it is obtainable. And I don’t know how 

easily it can be obtained. 

I would like toask Mr. Barry to come forward. 

Do you happen to know whether in the State of Texas there are any 
schools for retarded children 2 

Mr. Barry. Yes, sir. There are about 12 that I can name that are 
eligible. There may be more. 

Senator Gruentne. Are they eligible to receive surplus through your 
agency ? 
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Mr. Barry. Yes, sir; and they do receive it. We make a special 
effort to get it to them. - They have to apply, as Mr. Gray said, for eli- 
gibility, and we check, because a number of these organizations start 
out just as sort of a little voluntary group, more or less. They have 
got to get to the point where there is a very definite organization, and 
responsible for the situation. The work done can’t be just a mass 
meeting every other day, or something of that sort. 

Now, everyone of these are members of this National Association 
Mr. Hayman speaks of, because they always point that out. That 
isn’t the only criterion, but that is one of them. 

Mr. Hayman. Do you give aid to the custodial institutions, private, 
under our national org ranizations ? 

Mr. Barry. No—exc ept that our State training school, which is a 
nice word for reformatory—each of those is within itself an inde- 
pendent school district. Now, we have others, both tax-supported 
and nonprofit juvenile homes. We have one in San Antonio called 
Boysville. They are problem cases, and so on. But they are not 
eligible, because they do not have a school. They farm the pupils 
out to other schools. 

Senator Gruenine. Mr. Barry, would it be very difficult for you to 
get some specific information on the status of surplus property in 
relation to your schools, your 12 schools for retarded children? If you 
would give the committee the names of the persons to wire to, the com- 
mittee will request the information—if you think it can be secured. 

I would like to satisfy the record here as to what is being done 
and what is not being done for retarded children, and what could 
be done properly that is not being done. 

Now, you have come up with a very satisfactory answer. In other 
words, you have 12 schools there and they are getting surplus 
property ¢ 

Mr. Barry. Many of them have only applied within the last 2 yea 
probably half of them within the I: ast year. It seems that this ‘dane 
is kind of snowballing, and they are really just now getting under- 
way. 

Senator Gruenina. The administration was a little retarded, too, 
wasn’t it, the administration of the schools was somewhat retarded, 
also? 

Mr. Barry. Yes, sir. 

May I make a suggestion to the gentleman here ? 

We contact the probable eligible first. We don’t wait for them to 
come to us, if we know of their existence. Now, the public schools 
are all listed, the Catholic schools, and the various other schools. But 
renee groups—and if your national association would send out to 

sach of the State agency directors the list of the schools for retarded 
ihildien in each State then they would be glad to contact them first, 
rather than wait on them to contact the State agency. 

Senator GrueNntnG. Is your association equipped with sufficient 
secretarial help so it could assist the committee in getting some of this 
information? 

Mr. Barry. If they send the list to me I will take care of it. 

Mr. Hayman. We only have one secretary here, and we have her 
quite overburdened. Wetry to keep our administrative costs down toa 
minimum. 
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Senator Grugninc. Well, Mr. Barry, I think it would be very help- 
ful if we could have the record of a particular State. And as you hap- 
pen to be in charge of this for the State of Texas, I wish you would 

et us this information specifically, and we can deduce from that 
what is possible in other States. And I think that might be an enter- 
ing wedge to what Mr. Hayman is trying to get at. If, as it appears 
in many cases, these se ‘hools have not been aware of their rights, their 
eligibility, this would be one way in which it could be salled to their 
attention. 

So, if you—we will keep the record open for a week, if you could 
get us that information, we would appreciate it.” 

Mr. Harman. There is still the problem of the custodial schools, 
sir, getting in under the existing regulations. 

Senator Gruenine. Well, I think that is a matter of administra- 
tion, and we certainly would recommend to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare that a custodial school would be one in which 
the children were so retarded that they could not be benefitted by edu- 
cation—wouldn’t that be so ? 

Mr. Hayman. I guess that would be a good definition. 

Mr. Barry. He has used the term “custodial school.” If it is a cus- 
todial school, it is eligible. 

Senator GruENtnG. Not according to Mr. Gray. He says that a 
custodial school would not be eligible. 

Mr. Barry. He said a custodial institution. 

Senator Grugenine. A custodial institution, in the case of retarded 
children, would, presumably, be one in which the children were so 
retarded, had such a low mentality, that education would not be 
possible. 

Is that correct ? 

Mr. Hayman. Well, everybody can be educated to a certain limited 
extent. 

Mr. Barry. We have some qualified under the public health, also. 

Senator GrRuENING. I would think that the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare would broaden its definition so as to include 
the institutions where these unfortunate children are kept; even if 
they do not have more than a most elementary education, they certain- 
ly must have some health matters to take care of. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Hayman. 

Mr. Hayman. Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. Barry. Senator, you have, or had a bill by Senator Chavez 
about the Boys Ranch in New Mexico. Now, it might be interesting 
to note that we have near Amarillo, Tex., a very famous Boys Ranch 
which is eligible because it is an independent school district. That 
group there constitutes a school. I presume that the one in New 
Mexico is very similar, except that they send the pupils out to public 
school, which makes the difference under the present law. Other- 
wise—I know the State agency director in New Mexico, I know them 
all—this institution would have been eligible. 

Now, that is a type of purely custodi: il institution, I presume, with- 
out its own school, and therefore technically and actually ineligible. 

And there are thousands of those in the country. 





1# See letter to Senator Gruening, dated Aug. 3, 1959, from the National Association of 
State Agencies for Surplus Property, p. 248. 
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Senator Gruentinc. In other words, the State of Texas has made it 
legislatively possible for your organizations to receive surplus, whereas 
the ones in New Mexico have not ? 

Mr. Barry. By the establishment of a school system only. 

Senator Gruenine. That is right. 

Is Dr. Townsend here? Dr. Townsend, do you wish to testify on 
a particular bill ? 


STATEMENT OF DR. WILLIAM CAMERON TOWNSEND, SUMMER 
INSTITUTE OF LINGUISTS, UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


Dr. TownsEenb. Yes,sir. I believe it isS.2198. It does not broaden 
the scope of the disposal of surplus property, but permits institutions 
that now qualify, such as State universities, to take surplus abroad 
for work that they are doing in foreign countries. 

I believe it is something that would be very helpful to winning 
friends for the United States. 

The State universities that are conducting programs abroad are 
doing so under contracts with the local governments. For instance, 
our Summer Institute of Linguistics in the University of Oklahoma 
has contracts with the governments of Mexico, Guatemala, Peru, Ecua- 
dor and Bolivia, and a working agreement with the Museum of 
Brazil. 

Senator Grurenine. May I ask, is this part of the mutual security 
program ? 

Dr. Townsenp. No, sir. 

Senator Grueninea. It is entirely independent ? 

Dr. TowNsEND. Entirely independent. We get no support from the 
U.S. Government and nothing from the State of Oklahoma, either. 
We do have our courses there each summer, and we are training over 
200 young people in the science of descriptive linguistics annually 
there. But our work abroad is supported entirely by contributions. 

I have just returned from a trip with a party from Orlando— 
the president of the Chamber of Cueaminces of Orlando, Fla., and 
a number of citizens from Orlando, that took an airplane, a PBY, 
a Catalina, and presented it to the governments of the five Amazon 
countries. Senator Holland had presented the plane, along with 
Under Secretary Bennett, in Orlando, at the very impressive Inter- 
American good will ceremony on the 20th of June. And then the 
following Sunday, that is, on the 28th, a group of 12 citizens from 
Orlando, and a photographer, and one or two others, traveled to 
Brazil and circled the Amazon River, area, over into Bolivia and 
and up into Peru and Ecuador, terminating the series of Inter- 
American good will ceremonies on Quito. 

It was a highly successful trip. Many, many friends were won 
for the United States. And the airplane will continue its service in 
Amazonia under the care of our pilots and mechanics and radio tech- 
nicians, serving everyone in the jungle—scientists, government off- 
cials, missionaries, businessmen and so forth. And that, of course, 
is winning friends for the United States. And also we are dotting 
the great Amazon area with scores and scores of linguistic outposts 
conducted by young people trained either at the University of Okla- 
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homa, the University of North Dakota, or the University of Wash- 
ington, in Seattle—in some cases, London, England. 

But I notice this along the Amazon. We stopped at Manous, spent 
a day-and-a-half there, were received by the Galena of the State 
of Amazonas, and he was very cordial, extremely so, toward the idea 
of American investors coming in and participating in the program 
of development for the Amazon River country. 

However, when we sought a consul for the United States there was 
none. A Britisher was giving part time looking after the affairs of 
Uncle Sam. 

The same holds true in Iquitos. And I was told from the mouth of 
the Amazon clear to the Andes, a stretch of 3,000 miles, the United 
States has no one looking after its interests, excepting the two Brit- 
ishers, giving part time. 

However, we do have the Americans of the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics, back in the jungle, working with the Indians, teaching 
them reading and writing, under contract with the Latin American 
governments. And if they could secure such articles as water puri- 
fier systems and generators and radios—they live in dangerous areas, 
many of them, perhaps most of them, and they need to report in on 
radio to our central base—it would be very helpful. In fact, we have 
to secure them today by buying them from dealers who have secured 
them from surplus sales and then sell them to us at a profit. 

I understand that we can secure things that are abroad already if 
they are of no commercial value. We have quite an extensive pro- 
gram in the Philippine Islands. We can get surplus equipment 
there without any problem—we qualify. But to get things in the 
State of Oklahoma or in the State of North Dakota, or in the State 
of Washington, we qualify, but cannot take those things abroad where 
we are serving the interests of the United States. 

Senator GruEentne. You mentioned radios and water purifiers. 
What other types of things do you use? 

Dr. Townsenp. Generators and aviation equipment. We are op- 
erating over 20 airplanes. We need a lot of a to keep them 
in repair. We have two PBY’s. We have an old Grumman Duck, 
still operating after 12 years of service. We are in partnership with 
the Peruvian Government—they give us the gas to keep that filled 
and we operate the plane. 

Senator Grurninc. Does the Peruvian Government pay any part 
of the cost of this undertaking? 

Dr. TownsEenpD. They help us with an office in the Ministry of Edu- 
cation in Lima. They let all our supplies in free of duty. And they 
give us a considerable amount of free gasoline for our airplanes. 

Senator Grugentna. Is that all they do? 

Dr. Townsenp. That is about all they can do. 

Senator Grurntnc. You think letting the things in free of duty 
isan act of generosity ? 

Dr. Townsenp. It helps us a great deal, I will say that. It amounts 
to several thousand dollars. 

Senator GRuENING. Well, thank you very much. 

Dr. Townsenv. May I show you some newspaper clippings that 
resulted from our trip. These are just some of the newspaper clip- 
pings we collected as we went along, all giving high praise to Orlando 
and its gesture of friendship and to the United States. 
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Senator GrueNntnG. Who finances these enterprises? 

Dr. Townsenp. Individuals. 

Senator GRUENING. Is it philanthropic? 

Dr. TownsEnpb. That is right. Once in a while we get a gift from 
a foundation. 

Senator GrureNninc. Entirely by voluntary donations? 

Dr. TowNnsenp. Yes, sir. 

Senator GRuENING. Very worthy. How many people are engaged 
in these enterprises altogether 4 

Dr. Townsenv. We have 850 at the present time in 12 countries 
of the world, and we are expecting to send out over 100 this year. 

Senator GRUENING. What are the countries / 

Dr. 'Townsenb. Apart from the ones named, we have researchers 
in the Philippine Islands, Vietnam, New Guinea, in Canada. We 
also have quite—we are working quite a number of tribes in the 
United States and Alaska. 

Senator GrRuENING. You say you are working tribes in Alaska? 

Dr. 'TowNsEnpD. Yes, sir. 

Senator GruENING. Which ones? 

Dr. TownsEenp. We have one couple on the St. Lawrence Island, 
studying the Indian language there. I guess it is a dialect of Eskimo, 
is it not ? 

Senator GruEeNtNG. It is Eskimo, yes, sir. What do they do up 
there? They are just studying the language? 

Dr. Townsenp. Yes, sir, they are just starting. We have been in 
Alaska about a year and a half. We have established a training post. 
We have for our workers in South America a jungle training post in 
southern Mexico. But of course the problems of Alaska—and later 
we hope to get over to Siberia, to study the languages of Siberia. 
And so we are training our workers in Alaska how to live in the 
snow and ice. 

Senator Grurnina. Well, whom does it benefit when you study 
Eskimo languages in the St. Lawrence Island ? 

Dr. TowNseNnpv. We teach the people to read. 

Senator Gruentnc. Whom do you teach to read ? 

Dr. Townsenp. The people who speak the Eskimo language there. 

Senator GrRuENING. You mean the natives on St. Lawrence Island— 
you teach them / 

Dr. Townsenp. We have not gotten far enough along yet. But 
that is what we plan to do. 

Senator GRUENING. But we have two schools there for that purpose, 
financed by the Federal Government. 

Dr. Townsenp. The same holds true in Arizona, Senator. The 
Navahos have many schools. But we have developed a system of 
teaching the Navahos to read in their own language, and then make 
the tr ansfer to English much more rapidly than just to disregard the 
Indian’s own language and barge in on English. And so we are co- 
operating with the Government schools. It is purely a program of 
cooperation with Government schools, Government agencies, and 1 
highly appreciated in all these areas. 

Senator Grurentne. Do these people of yours on St. Lawrence 
island collaborate with the Bureau of Indian Affairs, which is in 
charge of the schools ? 
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Dr. Townsenp. Certainly, that is our basic program of cooperation. 

Senator GrRUENING. You mean they supply an educational ingre- 
dient which the Federal Government does not supply ? 

Dr. TowNnsenp. We help in any way the Federal Government 
wishes us to help. Now, among the Navahos, the Federal Govern- 
ment sent a linguist, and he did a good job, to analyze the language 
and prepare an alphabet which would prepare the Indian to “Jearn 
to read in English. And the missionaries did not get very enthu- 
siastic about it. But our experts went in and served to help to con- 
vince the missionaries that it was the wise alphabet, and so that alpha- 
bet prevails today. And I believe that we had oo“ a service in help- 
ing put across the Government alphabet for the Navaho Indians. 

Senator Gruentne. Could you furnish for the record the names of 
the people that you have on St. Lawrence Island? Jam very curious 
as to the character of the work up there. 

Dr. Townsenp. They are Mr. and Mrs.—they are of Russian back- 
ground, from southern California. I am sorry I cannot give you the 
name right now. But I will secure it. 

Senator GrurninG. Will yousupply it for the record? 

Dr. TowNnsenpb. Yes, sir. 

Senator GruENtnG. Those are your only representatives in Alaska 

Dr. Townsenp. We have four other teams, working in four other 
languages. 

Senator GrurNnine. In Alaska? 

Dr. Townsenp. In Alaska. 

Senator Gruentne. What are the other languages that they are 
working on? 

Dr. 'Townsrenb. That I cannot tell you. I live in South America 
almost all the time Lean. We havea director in Alaska. 

Senator Gruenine. Well, [ wonder whether you would supply for 
the record a list of the teams and where they are working, in Alaska. 

Dr. Townsenp. Yes, sir. And would you care for information 
about our camp where we train them how to live in the snow and ice? 

Senator Grurntnea. I would appreciate all the information on the 
subject you can give me. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

SUMMER INSTITUTE OF LINGUISTICS, INC., 
Glendale, Calif, August 8, 1959. 
Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR: Your letter of August 3d was a very pleasant surprise to 
me, though I deeply regret that it was necessary for you to write for information 
that I should have supplied last winter. Our linguistic research in Alaska is 
so new that our general director, W. Cameron Townsend, did not have readily 
available the statistical data you asked for. 

Our linguistic investigation officially began last October when 18 trainees, 
including the director and his wife, began an intensive course in Arctie survival 
which we called Arctic Camp. They were housed along the river at Nenana 
in the seven Army prefabs belonging to the Yutana Barge Co. During the morn- 
ings the trainees studied the survival manuals and in the afternoons put theory 
to practice in activities which included fishing through the ice in the Nenana 
River, dog-sled operation, construction of snow shoes, etc., overnight treks along 
with daily linguistic practices with the natives of the village. 

After breakup seven couples went out to points indicated on the enclosed 
map; namely, Angoon, Tetlin, Kokrines, Arctic Village, Gambell, Kotzebue, and 
Wainright. We also have a team ready to do linguistic research with the 
Aleuts and another couple who will soon be ready to begin field work with the 
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Eskimo dialect spoken at the mouth of the Yukon River. We ultimately want 
to study all of the native dialects of Alaska; however, the extent of our work 
with any given dial *t will depend upon how much the idiom is used. 

The Summer Institute of Linguistics is a service organization and seeks to 
serve the tribal peoples in cooperation with the Government in any way pos- 
sible. By way of service we have already made a start. Our men recorded 
eight 35-page word lists for all eight of the Athapaskan dialects of interior 
Alaska : Ingalik, Tananina, Ahtena, Tanana, Han, Kuchin, Lowe, and Tena. Prof, 
Harry Hoijer, of UCLA, Athapaskan scholar, will use this material in a volume 
he is editing called, ‘““Athapaskan Studies.” This material will be the outstand- 
ing work on Athapaskan comparative linguistics. Miss Shirley Gerbaulet, of 
our organization, wrote a 161-page paper for Dr. Skarland in graduate school 
of the University of Alaska on the Indians of that State. We are loaning you 
a copy of this work. Miss Gerbaulet made only three copies, not realizing that 
there would be such demand for it. Do you think it would be worth publishing, 
and if so, have you a suggestion for a publisher? Recently we were happy to 
supply the language development program of our government with data on 
the dialects of Alaska. In the villages our people have already found ways of 
helping the natives. 

Alaska, being an important link in languistic migration, is a training ground 
for research in other areas of the world. After our people analyze the language 
and publish the material in technical linguistic journals, we translate a portion 
of the Scriptures into the language. This aspect of our work is known as the 
Wycliffe Bible Translators, Inc. Most of the natives of Alaska are bilingual 
and rapidly becoming monolingual in English but we do not want to study all 
the languages and in some cases translate a portion of the Bible for them. You 
may have read about the work with South American tribes in such magazines 
as Time, Life, Reader’s Digest, etc. The transformation of hostile tribes as 
the translated Scriptures become part of them is attracting worldwide attention. 

We need a base of operations with a good airstrip to use for 15 or 20 years. 
Our Alaska field administrator, George Fletcher, has called my attention to 
several possibilities. Through personnel of the FAA station located outside of 
Nenana he learned about the possible closing down of the station in 1961. The 
personnel based their opinions on recent blueprints of the area. Nenana is ideally 
located in the center of Alaska. I believe Mr. Elwood R. Quesada is the Admin- 
istrator of FAA in Washington. We would appreciate greatly any assistance 
you could give us in securing this property if and when it becomes available. 

Mr. Fletcher also informs me that he has noticed a number of abandoned 
quonset huts which were formerly antiaircraft sites. One such site is located 
at Mile 6 on the Richardson Highway; another on the Chena Hot Springs Road. 
We have not looked extensively into such surplus but if available, these would 
go a long way toward meeting our needs. Any information or assistance you 
might be able to give us would be greatly appreciated. 

Alaska has a great history but even a greater future and we are happy to 
be a part of this great advance. Your duties and responsibilities are heavy 
and we count it a privilege to serve you in any way possible. 

Sincerely yours, 








Director, North American Branch, 
Summer Institute of Linguistics. 
Dr. Townsenv. Thank you. 


Senator GruentnG. Thank you very much. 

We have Mr. Joseph P. Josephson here, on the subject of a bill to 
turn over surplus property to the State of Alaska. 

Mr. Josephson, will you come forward ? 

Mr. JosepHson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a statement 
which was prepared by Senator Bartlett. 

Senator Grurninc. Would you be kind enough to read it? 

Mr. Josepuson. Yes, thank you. It reads as follows: 
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STATEMENT OF HON. E. L. BARTLETT, U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF ALASKA, PRESENTED BY JOSEPH P. JOSEPHSON, LEGIS- 
LATIVE ASSISTANT 


“Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to testify on behalf 
of S. 2442, which would permit the disposition of surplus personal 

roperty to the government of Alaska. 

“S. 2442 is designed to extend the provisions of the act of August 24, 
1954, as amended. It is not a new program, untried and untested. 
Instead, the act of August 24, 1954, proved over years of experience 
to be good for the United States and good for Alaska. And nothing 
has happened in Alaska that suggests this experience should be dis- 
carded or ignored. The Federal Government. will find, just as it has 
found in the past, that the remoteness of Alaska, relative to the other 
States, makes costly and foolhardy, ii many instances, attempts to 
return surplus personal property to other areas for disposition. 
Moreover, Mr. Chairman, the Federal Government will find, just as 
it has found in the past, that frequently there is no available market 
for such equipment in Alaska. 

“The act of August 24, 1954, as amended by the act of August 1, 
1956, was an expression by the Congress of its recognition of the fea- 
tures which marked—and still mark—Alaska’s geographical situa- 
tion and the grand efforts of her people toward a fuller life. 

“By definition, the property which would be affected by S. 2442 is 
property that is unwanted by Federal agencies. As a condition pre- 
cedent to the transfer of such property, it was required by the act 
of August 24, 1954, as amended, that the Governor of Alaska certify 
the property ‘to be essential for the operations or activities’ of the 
government of Alaska. Mr, Chairman, these same safeguards and 
criteria would be maintained if S. 2442 is enacted. 

“In short, S. 2442 would extend a program whose wisdom has been 
tested and proved by experience. In the past this program has been 
administered to the satisfaction of the people of Kiaska and in the 
enlightened self-interest of the Federal Government, without undue 
expense. We can look forward to continued good, economical admin- 
istration of this program. 

“Now, Mr. Chairman, it may be suggested that Alaska’s admission 
to statehood is reason for inaction on S. 2442. Certainly that is the 
only possible rationale of those—if any there be—who would oppose 
S. 2442 even in the face of our good experience with the act of Au- 
gust 24, 1954, which S. 2442 would extend. 

“In that connection, it is well to remember that Congress has recog- 
nized, as a matter both of tradition and commonsense, that varying 
conditions demand varying provisions of law. Congress has even 
created whole categories of States to distinguish them from sister 
States in the application of Federal programs. 

“The relative remoteness from the other States, the size so dispro- 
portionate to any of the other 48, which mark Alaska, require con- 
tinued recognition by Congress. Even within Alaska, and as a result 
of years of neglect, communities are isolated from each other in a way 
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unparalleled elsewhere in the United States. These communities 
cannot ‘pool’ their resources or equipment as communities may do in 
other States. The availability to them of the surplus property which 
would be affected by S. 2442 will be of substantial assistance in their 
movement toward progress. In these communities, it is usually im- 
possible to lease heavy equipment, and essential projects must either 
be performed with surplus property, or left undone. 

“Congress has tnken intelligent action to assist Alaska’s transi- 
ional phase. Public Law 86-70 is one of the measures passed recently 
as a transitional measure which recognized Alaska’s problems. One 
of the provisions of Public Law 86-70 was that property used in con- 
nection with Federal programs in Alaska, which the Federal Goy- 
ernment terminates and which the State government assumes, may 
be transferred to the State of Alaska. It 1s interesting to note, first, 
that this provision for the disposition of unneeded Federal property 
to the State of Alaska, expressed the awareness of this Congress that 
a has special transitional, geographical, and other problems. It 

also noteworthy, in the second place, that the explanation of this 
sions ision in the other body was largely in terms of economics, of sav- 
ings which the Federal Government will realize by being able to put 
such property into the hands of State agencies which can use the 
property, and by being able to bypass costly shipments of surplus 
property out of Alaska. 

“These economic justifications apply just as strongly to property 
which has been used by Federal agencies in Alaska, which is surplus 
to the needs of all Federal agencies, which is needed by the Govern- 
ment of Alaska and will be used by the Government of Alaska in 
connection with functions not limited to functions terminated by the 
United States. 

“In my judgment, passage of S. 2442 would be a commonsense ap- 
plication of ooo congressional polic: y and is fully merited by the 
tests of the National and State interest. 

That is the conclusion of Senator Bartlett’s statement, Senator. 

Senator Gruentna. Thank you very much. ‘That was an excellent 
statement. 

[ would like to ask one or two questions. 

This legislation, introduced by Senator Bartlett and myself, 
merely an extension of the law which expired a few months ago, is it 
not 4 

Mr. JoserHson. That is correct. 

Senator GRUENING. It has already been acted upon on a previous 
occasion by the Congress. 

Mr. JoserHson. That is right. 

Senator GrueninG. It introduces nothing new. It merely takes up 
where the previous bill leaves off. 

Mr. Josrpuson. It is an extension of an old principle, Senator. 

Senator Gruentne. From your familiarity with Alaska, do you not 
think that the distance and the high cost of transportation would have 
a certain bearing on this legisl: tion ? 
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Mr. JOSEPHSON. Senator Gruening, not only do I think so, but ap- 
parently Congress, in enacting Public Law 86-70, thought so. And if 
I may interpolate just this—it seems to me that the economic justifica- 
tions for that provision to which Senator Bartlett referred in his 
statement on this bill, regarding the transfer of property pursuant to 
what is known as the Alaska Omnibus Act, are just as pertinent here. 
There is something very esthetic about the idea of a Federal Govern- 
ment terminating a function and a State government assuming that 
function, and taking the property which the Federal Government no 
longer needs. 

But apart from esthetics, it is just as practical in economics to have 
that property which the Federal Government no longer needs and 
which was used in connection with a function which the State govern- 
ment cannot assume, but is property which the State needs for other 
purposes, to be transferred in a similar manner. 

And so I think that we not only have the precedent of this program 
which would be extended by the passage of S. 2442, but we have rec- 
ognition by Congress at this session that there are these economic 
factors which justify this program in Alaska. 

I was very interested to hear the gentleman from Texas, Mr. Barry, 
say that on the national basis over 93 percent of the surplus property 
comes from military activity. And I don’t know whether that 93 
percent would be accurate in Alaska, but it is clear that there is a sub- 
stantial amount of property involved, and that if Congress has found 
that. the economics justify this in regard to nonmilitary property, for 
example, then the economics would seem to justify it for the property 
which S. 2442 would affect. 

Senator Grouenine. Thank you very much. 

I would like to ask Mr. Barry a question. 

Does this legislation come under the category of the other which you 
quoted / 

Mr. Barry. I had not thought about it. 

Senator Grugentne. Well, this isa bill which creates a situation sim- 
ilar to that you have in Texas. In other words, it provides that the 
Federal Government should turn over surplus property to the State 
of Alaska. 

Mr. Barry. You mean like the tidelands situation ? 

Senator GruEenine. No. 

Mr. Barry. I do know the State agencies along the west coast re- 
cently had a meeting in Seattle with the idea of seeing whether or not 
it would be feasible to bring some of that surplus to Seattle. And I 
was informed that they thought it would be economical, in some cases. 
And they are kind of licking their chops. 

Senator Gruentnc. I think that the people of Alaska with a unan- 
imous voice, would dissent from that view. 

Mr. Barry. Well, I have no intention of invading Alaska myself. 
] wouldn't risk it. 

Senator Grurnine. Thank you very much, Mr. Barry. 

Mr. Moot, would you come forward, please ? 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT C. MOOT, STAFF DIRECTOR, MATERIAL 
AND MANAGEMENT DIVISION, SUPPLY AND LOGISTICS, DEPART. 
MENT OF DEFENSE; ACCOMPANIED BY LT. COL. JOHN F. REy, 
CHIEF, SURPLUS AND DISPOSAL BRANCH, DEPARTMENT OF 
DEFENSE 


Mr. Moor. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Gruenina. Do you know how much surplus property was 
disposed of by the Department of Defense in Alaska during, say, 
the last fiscal year ? 

Mr. Moor. Yes, sir, I have those figures. Our latest figures for 
the fiscal year 1959 are not completely available. The complete 
figures for fiscal year 1958, Mr. Chairman, we disposed of surplus 
property, in terms of sales of usable property, amounting to $15,. 
72,000 in Alaska. To the best of our knowledge, the level has con- 
tinued at about that pace, so I would expect fiscal year 1959 would 
be comparable, 

Senator Grugenine. Was any property sold in Alaska during the 
last fiscal year that you have the figures for which would have been 
donable under section 203(j) of the Federal and Administrative 
Services Act? 

Mr. Moor. I think there is no question that the answer to that 
would be affirmative. There would have to be such property. 

Senator Grueninc. Would you have the figures as to the amount 
of proceeds realized from the sale of surplus property which could 
have been used for health, education, and civil defense purposes? 

Mr. Moor. I do not have, sir. But if our rate of return in Alaska 
is comparable, and it may be a little less, due to the transportation 
difficulties of transporting it back for resale in the case of surplus 
dealer purchase, if the return is at all comparable, it would approxi- 
mate three-quarters of a million dollars. 

Senator Gruenine. The amounts sold which could have been used 
for education and public health and civil defense, how much of that 
was scrap? Was much of it scrap? 

Mr. Moor. Well, the $15 million would have been all sales as 
usable property. There would be additional amounts over and above 
this in the form of scrap. I do not have with me, but I could 
insert for the record, the amount of scrap. 

Senator Grurentine. I wish you would. That would be a useful 
figure. We would like to know, for instance, how much was salvage 
and how much was usable as sold. 

Mr. Moor. I will be happy to insert those figures, sir. 

Senator Gruenine. I think that is all we have for you, Mr. Moot. 
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(The information referred to is as follows:) 


ALASKA DISPOSAL DATA, FISCAL YEAR 1958 





Sales of usable property (acquisition cost) _.___.___.___._________- $15, 072, 000 
Sales of scrap (approximate acquisition cost) ___..___.____________ 18, 100, 000 
Donations under Public Law 152 (acquisition cost) .._..__.__._-____- 393, 827 
mock: Surplus ‘Gignomal. kk Oe ee ee 33, 565, 827 

Receipts : 
Proceeds from sale of usable property (approximately) _____ 750, 000 
Peeweeud LrOU) BGle Gr SCTEN.. 8. Kenn a cn 271, 471 
PRIN sk ci Nc at del pinta Gas eal Sa sick snail ce diiahiaipetctled 1, 021, 471 


Senator GruENING. Mr. Gray, would you come forward, please? 


STATEMENT OF J. WENDELL GRAY, CHIEF, DIVISION OF SURPLUS 
PROPERTY UTILIZATION, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE 


Senator Gruentnc. Mr. Gray, have items of surplus property, 
which are usable for education, health, and civil defense services, been 
sold to surplus property dealers, other persons, or have they gone to 
agencies 

Mr. Gray. Well, Senator, I am not sure that I would be able to 
speak factually on that. I can only point out that Alaska does have 
a State agency for surplus property which distributes property to the 
eligible institutions under Public Law 152. 

I was just noticing here from our reports that in fiscal year 1958 
they distributed personal property with an acquisition cost of $394,019. 
In other words, we have a functioning surplus property program in 
Alaska. And they are entitled to screen and select and distribute this 
property to the extent that they have need for it, and I assume that 
they have been doing so. 

Senator GruENING. Well, would you say that all the surplus prop- 
erty which could be used for health, education, and civil defense has 
been selected for donation for those purposes, not necessarily in 
Alaska, but anywhere? 

Mr. Gray. We doubt that that would be true. As a matter of fact, 
we have not had good information on that. We had a representative 
from our San Francisco regional office visit the territory a short time 
ago, and he found considerable amounts of property that were not 
being utilized. The problem, in his mind, was the one that has been 
noted earlier here—would be it be feasible to return any of that 
property to the United States for health 

Senator Grurnine. You mean to the 48 smaller States, don’t you? 

Mr. Gray. Yes. 
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Senator Gruenine. We are part of the United States. 

Mr. Gray. Yes, correct. As a matter of fact, a representative ; is 
going up there shortly to again look at this property, to consult with 
the transportation companies, and to determine whether it would be 
at all feasible to move any of this property to other States, or whether 
the costs of moving it would be prohibitive. 

Senator GrueninG. Well, I think the investigation might be useful, 
but quite unnecessary. W e can answer that question for you without 
any difficulty. Having lived with the highest transportation costs, 
not only under the flag, but anywhere on earth, we know it would be 
very expensive. 

Mr. Gray. Surely. 

Senator Gruenrne. Have there been any cases in which surplus 
property which is usable for the purposes for which it may be donated 
has not been selected for donation and thus left available for sale 
rather than donation ? 

Mr. Gray. Well, I think I have already answered that, actually, 
Our representative did find a good deal of property up there that, 
were it located elsewhere, could have gone into the donation program, 
yes, sir. 

Senator Grueninc. Have you any experience with the action of 
Federal and State officials in getting rid of this property properly? 
Do you check on that at all? 

Mr. Gray. In the donation program ? 

Senator GRUENING. Yes. 

Mr. Gray. Yes,sir. Wecheck on it quite closely. 

Senator Grurntne. Do you find it uniformly satisfactory 4 

Mr. Gray. I would say the situation today is quite satisf: ictory in 
the health and education side of it, for which we have the respon- 
sibility. We do, as in any program, find violations. We find prop- 
erty getting into the hands of ineligible groups. But we try very 
hard to police it. And I might say ‘that we have had very good co- 
operation from the State agencies in that respect. 

Senator Gruentna. Well, when you find that there has been im- 
proper use of surplus proper ‘ y, What action do you take? 

Mr. Gray. Well, first, recover the property, and put it to eligible 
use. If the property is not recoverable, then to collect the fair value 
of the property at the time it was acquired and return the receipts 
to the Federal Treasury. 

Senator Gruentnc. Has that procedure been actually tried out! 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir, it has been done in many, many cases. We 
have even gone further than that, as a matter of fact. Where prop- 
erty has been diverted to use for private profit, we have collected and 
returned to the Treasury the fair rental value for the use of that prop- 
erty, as well as recovering the property. 

Senator GruentnG. Have there been any cases of criminal pro- 
cedure ? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, there have been, sir. 

Senator GruEentnG. Successfully prosecuted ? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gruentine. Is the present staff available to your Depart- 
ment for administering the property program sufficient and adequate 
to insure the effectiveness of the program 4 
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Mr. Gray. Well, that would be a matter of opinion. Certainly 
jn a program suc h as this, you are inclined to have the feeling that 
if you had more staff, you could do a better job. But that w ould be 
a duce difficult—— 

Senator GrugNninG. But the Department has made no such requests 
of the Budget. 

Mr. Gray. Not at the present time. In our budget this year, the 
increase was very nominal and mainly sufficient to sustain our present 
staff. 

Senator GrugeninG. The Department considers the staff satisfactory 
in size. 

Mr. Gray. For the moment, and in the preparation of our budg- 
et reqeusts for the present fiscal year, that was true. However, I must 

oint out that this is a rapidly growing program, and we may at a 
aod date be asking for : additional staff. That is a determination 
that has not been made yet for the next fiscal year. 

Senator Grurnina. Do you find, as you go along with this program, 
that you have reason to modify your procedures i in the light of ex- 
perience ? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, we do. I might point out that there is action un- 
der consideration now, not just by our Division, but by all of the 
folks concerned with the disposal of Federal excess property, to modi- 
fy all of the procedures in a way that it is hoped will speed up the 
total disposal program and make it more effective. 

Senator GRUENING. You listened to these hearings, did vou not? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir. ; 

Senator GrueninG. Do you see any ways in which your procedures 
might be modified, administratively, in view of some of the testimony 
that you have heard, to extend the spirit of the present legislation, 
perhaps / 

Mr. Gray. Frankly, sir, I do not. We are limited, or I am limited, 
as the chief of the program, by the determinations of our counsel. 
They interpret the law for me, and they tell me how far I can extend 
my interpretations and how far I cannot. 

‘T have tried to administer the program liberally, but I must depend 
on what my counsel tell me they believe to be the intent of the law. 

Senator GRUENING. Do you object to the enactment of S. 2442, to 
extend the previous Surplus Property Act that was available to 
Alaska ? z 

Mr. Gray. Well, 1 want to state at this point that in my statement 
yesterday, I hope it was perfectly clear that I said that we were op- 
posing all of the bills which would extend eligibility under the pro- 
gram which we administer. 

We in actu: sty have not, the Secretary has not, commented on this 

articular bill, up to this point. And so we are not on record either 
for or against it at the moment. 

Senator Gruentnc. Thank you very much, Mr. Gray. 

I would like to ask Mr. Davis and Mr. Garvey to come forward, 
please. 
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What is the General Services Administration’s attitude toward 
S. 2442? 


STATEMENT OF JAMES A. GARVEY, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER, 
UTILIZATION AND SALES, FEDERAL SUPPLY SERVICE, GENERAL 
SERVICES ADMINISTRATION; ACCOMPANIED BY ROBERT T, 
DAVIS, LEGISLATIVE LIAISON OFFICE 


Mr. Garvey. Mr. Chairman, like the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, the General Services Administration has not 
been asked to comment formally on the bill. So for the purposes of 
being able to give you a picture of our position, I went back to the 
action taken by GSA in connection with H.R. 13070, which had a 
similar objective with respect to the Alaskan surplus situation. 

On the basis of the position taken with respect to that particular 
piece of legislation, I would have to say that the General Services 
Administration is opposed to the enactment of S. 2442. 

Senator GRUENING. You were opposed to the enactment of the bill 
when it was applied to the Territory ? 

Mr. Garvey. No, sir. H.R. 13070 would have applied to Alaska 
in statehood status. 

Senator GrugeNnine. You mean that is the House bill ? 

Mr. Garvey. Yes, sir. 

Senator GruENninG. Which is a corresponding bill to this one? 

Mr. Garvey. It is a predecessor of this particular piece of legis- 
lation. 

Senator Gruentne. Well, the record does not indicate that when 
this legislation was enacted originally that the GSA opposed it. 

Mr. Garvey. Are you speaking, sir, of the original enactment of the 
legislation which at that time related to Alaska as a Territory ? 

Senator GRUENING. Yes. 

Mr. Garvey. That iscorrect. Our opposition to H.R. 13070 stemmed 
from the subsequent assumption of statehood by Alaska. That bill 
was directed toward Alaska as a State, and not as a Territory. 

Senator GruEeninc. Well, why do you think it makes any difference 
in the matter of surplus property ? 

Mr. Garvey. Well, the position which GSA took on H.R. 13070 had 
several particular points that I would like to refer to, sir, if I may. 

Senator GRuUENING. Yes. 

Mr. Garvey. The first was that the Administrator felt that Alaska 
as a State, if singled out for special preferential treatment, would 
open the door for further preferential treatment in this same area. 
He felt also that this might be to the detriment of the acknowledged 
needs of education, public health, and civil defense in the State of 
Alaska. 

Secondly, GSA believed that the program as contemplated by that 
legislation would lack the beneficial surveillance of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare in the administration of its pro- 
grams for education, public health, and civil defense, and that, in fact, 
two separate programs in the handling of surplus property in Alaska 
might well be generated by enactment of such legislation. 

I would like to speak, sir, for just a moment, to our belief that the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
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amended, offers a suitable program for the use of surplus personal 
property in the State of Alaska. 

Our information indicates that the State currently has a State 
agency for surplus property. That agency, however, at this particular 
time, has not extended its interests to the extent offered it under the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services Act. 

We believe that an aggressive program for the use of surplus prop- 
erty for purposes of education, public health, and civil defense would 
mean that the donation program in Alaska would increase immeas- 
urably over that which has been described to you in previous testimony. 

You have also heard that the movement of Alaskan generated sur- 
plus property stateside for donation is being considered. I have no 
personal experience in Alaska. I do have some with faraway places. 
And I know the difficulty of transportation and the excessive cost of 
handling property under difficult conditions. Before I came into the 
hearing room this morning I met with Mr. Wendell Gray, of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, to clarify my think- 
ing on one point, and that was that should Alaska need this property 
for its authorized donable purposes, there would be no intent on the 
part of HEW, nor in GSA certainly, to ship such property to the 
mainland for use on the west coast. 

So, in addition to facing the prospect of costly transfer, we also 
must face up to this situation, that with aggressive donable programs 
in Alaska, the property needed in Alaska, by its eligible donees, will 
go to those donees as the first course of action. 

Now, also, under the Federal Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949, Alaska is entitled to receive property for other 
programs which claim available property while it is in excess 
status—that is before it becomes in fact surplus to Government 
needs. I am speaking here of the fact that we have, in most of the 
States, a program through the Bureau of Public Roads for assistance 
to State Roads Commissions. We have a program through the De- 
partment of Agriculture for assistance to State Forest Service or- 
ganizations and to soil conservation services districts. 

In all of these programs, which are provided for under current leg- 
islation, there is ample room for Alaska to ultimately benefit from the 
receipt of excess Federal property, and she has both the prospect and, 
apparently, from Mr. Moot’s earlier testimony, the property there as 
well. 

Our feeling is, therefore, that the current legislation properly in- 
terpreted and aggressively applied, will make much property avail- 
able to Alaska. 

I would like to say that in our discussion of this matter this morn- 
ing, we understand the objective behind S. 2442 and we are most 
sympathetic with the importance of this property to Alaska in its 
current state of development. We do believe, however, that the need 
for preferential treatment, with its complications, is not fully re- 
quired in view of the flexibility and the possibilities under current 
law. 

And so we would like to suggest that consideration be given to that 
particular aspect of the problem. 

Now, we conclude that property which is available for sale in 
Alaska, after all Federal and donable needs have been met, will prob- 
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ably, because of transportation and other costs, be sold there. It 
would occur to me, without having any specific facts to substantiate 
it, that the mass transportation of surplus property from Alaska to 
mainland ports for sale would be uneconomic in view of our prior 
experience as to the extent of returns from the sale of surplus prop- 
erty. The expense would exceed the return. 

So I think we can reasonably conclude that this property will find 
its way into Alaskan markets and do its share in strengthening the 
economy of Alaska. 

Senator Gruenine. Of course, the purpose of this legislation is 
not to create a special category for the 49th State, but it is in con- 
formity with the physical facts, that we have no highways in Alaska 
to speak of; that the only highway connecting the States with Alaska 
is 2,500 miles of unpaved road; that transportation to the ports is 
costly in Alaska from where the surplus property may be found, the 
high cost of handling on the docks, high cost of shipment; then again 
the cost when you get to the 48 States. 

So that a realistic appraisal of the situation, I think, would inevi- 
tably lead to the conclusion that the cost of transporting this surplus 
property outside of Alaska for purposes there would be prohibitive, 

That might be considered a statement of opinion, but I think it is 
a statement that very few people would dissent from. 

Have you any specific figures as to the amounts of surplus property 
that have been generated in Alaska and donated there ¢ 

Mr. Garvey. I have no figures, sir, about the generation of property 
in Alaska. You have some figures about the sales from Mr. Moot. I 
have no figures on excess generated. I do have some figures about the 
distribution and use of property acquired by the territorial govern- 
ment under the provisions of Public Law 659-904. We have infor- 
mation that for three particular years—1955, 1956, 1957—there was 
an appreciable increase from approximately $300,000 in 1954-55 to 
slightly more than $900,000 in 1957. But as you can probably appre- 
ciate, these figures are small by comparison with the property availa- 
ble that you heard of, and small probably by comparison with the 
need for presently authorized purposes. 

For educational purposes, for example, in 1957, there was only a 
relatively small amount of property distributed for use, and here is 
an authorized program for which much property might have properly 
been made available. 

Senator Gruenine. Has the General Services Administration any 
programs which would help highway construction ¢ 

Mr. Garvey. Sir, the Bureau of Public Roads has that responsi- 
bility and has extensive authority in its appropriation act to acquire 
that property which the Government has in excess status for distribu- 
tion or sale to State activities engaged in roads work connected with 
the Federal highway programs. We simply transfer the property 
to the Bureau of Public Roads. They do the remainder of the work 
with regard to the State. Our job is finished when we make the 
transfer. 

Senator Gruentne. Thank you very much. 

We have one witness who was not scheduled, but we would like to 
hear from him. That is Mr. Mullins, representing the Bureau of 


the Budget. 
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Mr. Mullins, have you a list of the bills which are under considera- 
tion here ? 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE MULLINS, CHIEF, PROPERTY AND 
SYSTEMS MANAGEMENT GROUP, BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Muuurns. Yes, I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator GruENING. Have you any comment to make on them indi- 
vidually, or collectively ? 

Mr. Muuurns. I think I might have. 

We have submitted reports on quite a number of these bills, and in 

eneral our reports are quite similar to those which have been sub- 
mitted by the General Services Administration and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

We have, for the past several years, opposed the expansion of the 
donation program to include the very extensive variety of purposes 
that have been considered for inclusion in the program. We have 
been motivated primarily by the administrative effects which our 
experience has indicated w ould result if there was any great expan- 
sion in the program. 

History has taught us some lessons which have indicated, not only 
to the executive branch, but to the Congress as well, that too broad 
a donation program can ‘slow down and make more expensive the total 
job of disposing of the Government’s surplus property, which, of 
course, is many times greater than the amount which could feasibly 
be donated. 

Aside from that, I believe the points that I would make have been 
very well summarized in the paper which Mr. Shriver, of your staff, 
has prepared. The last page of his paper I would consider to be an 
excellent summarization of the position that we have taken over the 
past several years. 

Senator GruENING. Senate bill 155, introduced by Senators Kerr and 
Monroney, to permit donations of sur ‘plus property to libraries, public 
libraries—school libraries now receive those donations. Do you think 
that is an extension that would greatly contravene the general prin- 
ciple that you express ? 

Mr. Motus. I believe that we would consider the library claim to 
be the most borderline one of the entire group. We have discussed 
this issue within our own family. As has been pointed out, donations of 
real property may be made to libraries because of the slight difference 
in the statutory language in section 203(k) of the act as compared to 
the language that governs personal property, 203(j) of the act. 

We have concluded to agree with the position which has been taken 
by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. The issue 
is: Shall we interpret a public library, that is not directly connected 
with an educational organization, to be : an educational organization ? 
We have felt that it is wrong to consider any one of these claims by 
itself. It needs to be considered in the whole group of all of the 
possible claimants that might come under the same kind of reason- 
ing, so that an equitable answer could be given to all of them. 

We understand the position taken by Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to be that if there were to be a change made here it would be 
difficult to find a logical place to stop with} respect to the many other 
kinds of organiz ations which can legitimately claim to have some ele- 
ments of educational value in their program. 
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Of course, I am sure you realize, there are not very many institu- 
tions that cannot show that even though a major part of their purpose 
is not education—it may be recreation or social in its primary pur- 
pose—yet it has some elements of education and training value in it, 

Senator GruEeninG. Well, don’t you think there is a distinction be- 
tween extending aid to an activity which is already included in your 
program, ni imely, school libraries, to other libraries, as, say, ‘con- 
trasted to going out and giving it to ‘firefighting organizations, or some 
entirely different c ategory ? ¢ L would wonder whether the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare could not administratively make 
that inter pretation, without the need of legislation, if it saw fit to do 
so. Apparently it has not done so. 

Mr. Mutuins. Well, my personal view is that the ruling which the 
Department of Health, E ducation, and Welfare reached in the correct 
ruling under the present language in the statute. The statute is pretty 
definite, in naming exactly what institutions shall be eligible to 
receive personal property for educational purposes, and it does not 
include libraries. So I believe under the present wording of the 
statute, that the Department has been correct in its ruling. 

But, as I understand it, the primary issue here is not the interpreta- 
tion of the present wording but whether that wording should be 
changed. 

Senator Grurninc. Well, if you are correct in your view, it may 
well be under the present act that there is a limitation against public 
libraries. Will you not agree that that extension to public libraries 
by legislation does not quite fall into the category of the other bills 
that seek to extend don: ibility to entirely different agencies that are 
clearly outside the field of education, health, and civil defense? 

Mr. Muturns. I would say that, not only myself, but others in my 
agency, feel that this is the most doubtful of the bills. In other words, 
we are quite definite in our feelings about most of these other bills. 
This one we regard as a borderline situation. 

Senator Gruentna. Very good. 

What are your views on S, 2442, which provides for the disposition 
of surplus personal property to the government of Alaska ? 

Mr. Muturns. I think I should say at the outset that the Bureau 
of the Budget, along with the Department of Interior, and some other 
agencies, favored the passage of the original legislation, which this 
bill merely would extend timewise indefinitely. 

We were partly motivated in the position we took by the fact that 
so very much of the territorial government was, you might say, under 
very substantial Federal influences 

We favored one extension of that legislation, more or less on the 
same basis, even though we did consider some of the other effects that 
it would have. 

When Alaska became a State, we reexamined the position that we 
should take—we asked ourselves, Does the fact that Alaska now, as 
a State, make any difference in this regard? And we felt that it did 
make some difference. 

The effect of the bill, as we understand it, would place the State 
of Alaska in a position different from that of other States in that 
while Alaska and all other States are eligible to receive donations of 
property for health, education, and civil-defense purposes, this legis- 
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lation permits Alaska to receive donations for practically any public 
urpose. 

The rationale for making a distinction in the case of Alaska has been 
mentioned—the distance, the cost of transportation, and the fact that 
there would not be a very good market for some of this property 
locally. 

In the first place, we have not had any complete information to show 
how bad the market is in Alaska. We have evidence of one sale 
which indicated that the prices in Alaska were quite encouraging, quite 
comparable with many of the returns that we have obtained on surplus 
property inthis country. Even though the prices obtainable in Alaska 
might be generally lower than in this country, we are not certain that 
that is necessarily a valid argument for donations. All that would 
mean, so far as we could see, is that Alaska would be able to buy the 
property for less than other States would have to pay. In other words, 
Alaska would be in a favored position with respect to the local market 
whereas other States that would have to buy that same property for 
those same purposes would have to compete with a larger number of 
local dealers and a larger local market, and therefore might have to 
pay more. 

It is not quite clear to us why the mere fact that the prices in 
Alaska are lower would justify singling out Alaska for special treat- 
ment. 

Of course, the main question involved here is what do we say with 
respect to other States who may be isolated, such as Hawaii, and per- 
haps there are some others, even though they do not have quite the 
isolation that exists in Alaska—what arguments do we have if they 
come in and say, “We would like to have the same treatment.” 

I believe that is about the position that we have on this bill. 

Senator Gruentna. I gather you do not object strenuously having 
sponsored the same legislation a few years ago, and finding that physi- 
cal conditions, which are of considerable import and justified your 
attitude then, have not changed, except that the cost of transportation 
is steadily rising. 

Mr. Muttrns. I think the cost of transportation is rising, not only 
in Alaska, but other parts of the country. 





STATEMENT OF HON. ERNEST GRUENING, U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF ALASKA, ON S. 2442 


Senator Grugentna. Thank you very much, Mr. Mullins. I would 
like to introduce at this time a personal statement on S. 2442. 

The bill, S. 2442, which Senator Bartlett and I have introduced 
would be a reenactment of surplus property legislation designed to 
meet special needs of the Federal Government and Alaska which was 
first enacted in the 83d Congress, extended by the 84th Congress, and 
an extension of which passed the House in the 85th Congress. The 
law was not extended beyond the termination date of December 31, 
1958, provided by the 84th Congress due to uncertainty regarding the 
status of Alaska prior to passage of the Statehood Act, and transi- 
tional legislation required in connection with the attainment of 
statehood. 
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During the 4 years and 4 months the program was in effect it proved 
to be most beneficial to the then territorial government, and, also, pro- 
vided an efficient and sensible procedure for the disposition of surplus 
personal property generated in Alaska by various Federal agencies, 

According to information received from State surplus property offi- 
cers in Alaska, some $1,200,000 worth of property becomes surplus to 
the needs of Federal Government operations in Alaska every month, 
This surplus includes such items as building materials, tools, vehicles, 
and heavy duty equipment, all of which is usable by municipalities for 
public works and other projects not now eligible for the use of donable 
property under restrictive provisions of the present law. There are 
many other uses to which this property could be put in addition to the 
categories of education, public health, and civil defense now included, 

As was pointed out in the report of the House Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee on H.R. 13070, which passed the House in the 85th 
Congress, this is property which generally cannot be sold for prices 
commensurate with its value due to lack of markets in the State of 
Alaska. The geographical fact of its location in our State also makes 
it virtually impossible for surplus property agencies of other States to 
select it for such needs as they may have and for which they may be 
eligible for donation under the present law. 

Thus, property located in Alaska which is surplus to the needs of 
the Federal Government and which is not selected for donation to 
other States is available for sale. As noted above, there is very little 
market for such secondhand material in Alaska at prices which would 
justify the administrative processes necessary to advertise for bids for 
its sale or to negotiate such sales where disposal on such a basis is 
allowed. 

Property which is not sold in Alaska must, then, either be aban- 
doned or transported elsewhere for sale. The high costs of trans- 

ortation, in addition to other high costs of care, handling, and admin- 
istration of this property make it impractical to transport it outside 
the State for sale elsewhere. 

This bill would, then, provide Federal agencies with the authowty 
they need to make the only sensible disposition of the property which 
they no longer need. It would permit the transfer of it to the State 
of Alaska for such use as the State may have for it. 

That it would be of value to the State is shown by communications 
which have been received from the State. I would, at this point, like 
to insert in the record of this hearing telegrams which I have received 
from Governor Egan of Alaska, Mr. Tony Schwamm, aviation con- 
sultant of Alaska, and from Dr. John Dunstan, manager of the 
Spenard Public Utility District. 

(The communications referred to follow :) 

JUNEAU, ALASKA, July 80, 1959. 
Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, 
New Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 


Reurtel below from Guertin charged with surplus property responsibility for 
State. “Federal surplus property becomes available in Alaska in estimated 
average amount of $1,200,000 per month in types ranging from school supplies 
to building materials and tools to vehicles and heavy duty equipment and spare 
parts all usable by State agencies and municipalities not now eligible. Depart- 
ments of Public Works, Fish and Game, and others could effect great savings 
and advance their programs through use of surplus properties carefully screened 
as needed. Property acquired under Public Law 152 from January 1 through 


. 
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June 30 by Alaska surplus property service cost Federal Government approxi- 
mately $820,000 to acquire.” Dollar value spread between this 6 months fig- 
ure and $1,200,000 above mentioned shows extent of program 8 possibilities 
if legislation enacted to enlarge. Likewise shows how little now being obtained. 
Small municipalities particularly benefited by former eligibility for ‘Surplus 
property and enabled to obtain goods otherwise beyond their means. Situation 
unique in Alaska account cost of return shipment of Federal surplus property 
to other States oftentimes exceeding value, or money return to Government, 
while depriving localities wherein property found surplus of use of such goods. 
By same token Alaska cannot participate realistically in sales held elsewhere. 
WILLIAM A. HGAN, Governor. 





ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, June 18, 1959. 
Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

The board of directors of the Spenard Public Utilities District has seen your 
recent telegram to Tony Schwamm regarding amendment to existing surplus 
property disposal laws. The board of directors urgently requests that any 
amendment include provision to make surplus Federal property available to 
municipal agencies within the State of Alaska to assist in solving the great 
problems which hold up road and street building in Alaska. Help in construct- 
ing needed rights-of-way will contribute greatly to the growth of the area in 
aiding health agencies, educational institutions, civil defense, the patronage 
of libraries, and agencies engaged in agricultural extension work, welfare 
agencies, recreation agencies and in the lifesaving and property saving efforts 
of local volunteer fire departments. 

JOHN DUNSTAN, 
Manager, Spenard Public Utility District. 


ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, June 9, 1959. 
Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Careful investigation shows Alaska communities progressed most during the 
period that these areas were able to obtain surplus Federal property and many 
such communities had only begun to acquire surplus property when the act 
was abolished much to the distress of towns and villages that were unable to 
obtain such property due to transportation difficulties. In the field of aviation 
here the State will be operating nineteen more airports basically used by the 
military and the State must provide adequate equipment to maintain these 
airports as well as those already constructed under Federal air program in a 
good safe usable manner which is a tremendous task. Airport access roads 
must also be maintained as well as isolated village streets and roads to provide 
primary cleanliness for health problems. I cannot urge too strongly the need 
for expanding the scope of the surplus disposal act to allow the new State and 
its communities to help themselves by acquiring surplus Federal property as 
without this means hand labor will still be in order and progress geared to that 
speed. The Commissioner of Public Works joins me in requesting additional 
agencies be allowed to obtain surplus property as a means of rapid growth for 
our fast growing State. 

It would be absolutely impossible for communities to obtain the various types 
of construction and maintenance machinery without this assistance from the 
Federal Government. Most communities could not even pay the high cost of 
the freight from the States on such machinery as $5,000 is the normal dockside 
freight charges. 

I strongly urge the Surplus Property Act be expanded to cities, towns, villages, 
and State government as quickly as possible. 

Tony ScHWAMM, 
Aviation Consultant, State of Alaska. 


Senator Gruenine. I have a statement from Senator Barry Gold- 
water on S. 2244, and also a statement from Senator Hubert Hum- 
phrey on his bill S. 1210. Both statements will be incorporated into 
the record at this point. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. BARRY GOLDWATER, U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF ARIZONA, ON S. 2244 


Senator Gotpwater. This bill would, as its title states, promote the 
welfare of the American Indian tribes by making available to them 
surplus personal property. 

All of us know that population on Indian reservations is increasing, 
On some reservations, the available resources won’t support this ex- 
panding population. On others there is a need to supplement farm 
equipment in cases where Indians are unable to obtain it by other 
means. There is hardship on the reservations in wintertime, especially 
on the reservations in the Northern States. In the blizzard areas, 
winter needs of the Indians constitute a staggering problem. 

As we are all aware, various agencies of the Federal Government 
from time to time declare items surplus to their needs and permit. them 
to be disposed of to other organizations that need them. School dis- 
tricts, Boy Scout troops, military reservist armories, local and State 
park groups and civic organizations benefit from the program. I 
suggest that Indian tribes, bands and groups might well benefit from 
the same source. Certainly there are many instances when, if surplus 
farm tools, clothing and bedding were available, the Indians could 
have their inconvenience lessened. 

I think it is a good idea to put surplus items to work on reservations, 
This is not simply a humanitarian gesture. There is a practical side 
to it. If we can find a method to-make available to Indians farm 
machinery and earthmoving equipment and the like, we will be help- 
ing them to help themselves—and consequently we will remove some 
of the burden of assistance from Federal, State and local offices. 

It is recognized that this bill might require other legisiation to 
implement it, so that the best possible way—and that would mean the 
simplest way—could be found to handle the administrative details of 
transferring the surplus property into Indian hands. 

Already we are moving surplus food items into reservations, and it 
is customary for the tribal organization, not the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, to arrange for the distribution of the food to the families 
that need it. Perhaps a similar system could be set up to distribute 
these other items. We may have to call on the General Services 
Administration to suggest ways of making our goal a reality, since 
GSA has had so much experience in this p: articular field. 

No matter what we must do at a later date, I submit that this bill 
gives a starting point and would open the door so we could get on with 
the job of helping Indians in a new way. I am sure of this: It does 
not make good sense to let surplus equipment gather dust in a ware- 
house when it could be used to help the Americans on Indian reserva- 
tions find their rightful place in society. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Senator Humeurey. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the coppers 
to testify before this subcommittee on behalf of my bill, S. 1210, to 
permit donations of surplus Federal property to volunteer fir efighting 
organizations. 
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This bill would amend the Federal Property and Administration 
Services Act of 1949. This act presently provides that personal 
property which becomes surplus to all Federal requirements may be 
donated without cost (except for costs of care and handling) for use 
in any State, the District of Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, and the territories and possessions of the United States for use 
for purposes of education, public health, or civil defense, or for 
research for any such purpose when the property Is determined by 
proper authority to be useful and necessary for such purposes. 

My bill would amend the present act so as to include volunteer fire- 
fighting organizations. ane ae 

There are thousands of volunteer firefighting organizations 
throughout the land that are inadequately equipped for their respon- 
sibilities in protecting life and property. Tens of thousands of civic- 
minded individuals give unstintingly of their time, effort, and re- 
sources to maintain these units. Modern fire engines may cost from 
$25,000 to $30,000 or even more. Other types of needed equipment 
are also costly. be 

Except for such engines volunteer firefighting organizations’ equip- 
ment needs are relatively small, consisting of such items as water 
tanks, pumps, firehose, tank truck, rope, axes, tarps, picks, shovels, 
lanterns, hooks, and, when a kitchen is maintained, items such as 
chinaware, knives, forks, spoons, and cooking utensils and sometimes 
stoves, etc. Witnesses have testified that much of the equipment is in 
Federal Government warehouses, unused and unwanted and some- 
times it is sold-as scrap. Also, that sales of thissaroperty are usually 
in larger lots than the volunteer firefighting organizations can afford 
to acquire and hence they must purchase at higher retail prices. 

Testimony has also revealed that many items of surplus firefighting 
equipment are not utilized by the Federal agencies nor by the educa- 
tion, health, and civil defense agencies and hence are sold at small 
return to the Government and then offered for sale to firefighting 
organizations. It is my opinion that this property bought with public 
funds, if useful and needed, should be donated to such a high public 
purpose as protecting life and property by volunteer firefighting 
organizations. 

This proposal, I might add, Mr. Chairman, passed the House of 
Representatives on August 12, 1958 (H.R. 13673). A similar bill has 
been offered in the House of Representatives by Mr. Fogarty (H.R. 
3722) again this year, and it has been favorably reported by the 
Subcommittee on Donable Property to the full House Committee on 
Government Operations, 

Mr, Chairman, it is my hope that this measure will be promptly 
considered and enacted into law. 

Senator Gruenine. There are a number of other statements which 
will be included in the record. The record will be kept open for the 
receipt of other statements and for further hearing. 

Is there anyone here who has not been heard — would like to be 
heard ? 

Is there anyone who has been heard who would like to be heard 
further? 

If not, we will recess the hearings until the call of the chair. 
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(Communications received by Senator Keating on S. 1365, previ- 
ously referred to, follow :) 


ROCHESTER, N.Y., July 31, 1959. 
Hon. KENNETH B. KEATING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Will you please convey to the Subcommittee of the Senate Government Op 
erations Committee considering §. 1365 our strong beliefs that no better use 
can be made of Federal surplus property than to make it available to ac 
credited voluntary welfare and recreation agencies? Inflationary prices are 
making it utterly impossible for many charitable organizations to afford re 
placement of their equipment as it becomes obsolete and inefficient. Avail- 
ability of Federal surplus property to our agencies would help immeasurably to 
relieve this situation. We earnestly hope that the subcommittee working on this 
bill will give this matter serious and favorable consideration. 

RICHARD P. MILLER, 
Manager, Community Chest of Rochester and Monroe Counties. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., August 3, 1959. 
Hon. KENNETH KEATING, 
Senate, Washington, D.C.: 
Please act favorably on Senate bill 1865 authorizing use of Federal surplus 
property by welfare and recreation agencies. 
FRANK M. Hopper, 
Executive Director, Hawthorne Social Service Association, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., August 3, 1959. 
Hon. KENNETH KEATING, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 
We urge passage of Senate bill 1365. 
JAMES CLARK, 
Executive Director, Concord Center. 


NEw York, N.Y., August 3, 1959. 
Hon. KENNETH B. KEATING, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

As chairman of the Salvation Army New York Advisory Board, strongly urge 
passage of bill S. 1365 making Salvation Army and other agencies eligible for 
Federal surplus property. 

WILLIAM COLLINS. 


Des Mornes, Iowa, August 3, 1959. 
Hon. KENNETH KEATING, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We sincerely urge your support of Senate bill 1365. 
MARGUERITE COTHORN, 
Secretary, Recreation Division, Council of Social Agencies. 


DENVER, CoLo., August 4, 1959. 
Hon. KENNETH B. KEATING, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 


The Denver Urban League urges the passage of Senate bill No. 1365. 
SEBASTIAN OWENS, Executive Director. 


—< > 
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DENVER, CoLo., August 4, 1959. 
Senator KENNETH B. KEATING, 
genate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
Would appreciate your favorable consideration of 8S. 1365 making recreational 
and welfare agencies eligible to purchase surplus Government property. 
Msgr. ELMER J. KOLKA, 
Director, Catholic Charities. 


—_—_———_ 


Des MoINEs, Iowa, August 4, 1959. 
Senator KENNETH B. KEATING, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
We urge your support of Senate bill 1365 to authorize disposal of Federal 
surplus property to welfare and recreation centers. 
BOARD AND STAFF OF WILKIE HousEgE, INc. 


DENVER, CoLo., August 4, 1959. 
Hon. KENNETH B. KEATING, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
We urge your support of bill No. 1365 pertaining to surplus commodities. 
The surplus commodities are of great value to charitable institutions such as 


ours. 
DENVER ORPHANS HoME ASSOCIATION. 


3UFFALO, N.Y., August 4, 1959. 
Hon. KENNETH B. KEATING, 
Senator From New York, 
New Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
All salvationists and others here approve your bill S. 13865. Good luck. 
Lt. Col. ARTHUR S. WooprRUFF, 
Divisional Commander. 


Kansas City, Mo., August 4, 1959. 
Senator KENNETH KEATING, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

The board of directors and the staff of Minutes Circle Friendly House urges 
you to vote favorably for Senate bill 1365. Our welfare agency could put to good 
use Government surplus kitchen utensils, maintenance, and workshop tools. 
The welfare dollar is stretched beyond its availability now, and the bill would 
be an asset. 

Mrs. ARTHUR NOWELL, 
Executive Director, Minutes Circle Friendly House. 


WHITE PLAINs, N.Y., August 5, 1959. 
Senator KENNETH KEATING, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

We commend you for your efforts on behalf of the welfare and recreation 
agencies and wish to inform you that the Westchester County Recreation Com- 
mission is in total agreement with you and request your further efforts to au- 
thorize disposal of Federal surplus property to recreation agencies. 

SAL J. PREzI0so, 
Superintendent, Westchester County Recreation Commission. 


DENVER, CoLo., August 5, 1959. 
Hon. KENNETH B. KEATING, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

The board of directors of the YWCA sincerely request that every effort pos- 
sible be made to insure Senate bill 13865 be brought before the Senate in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on Thursday, August 6. 

H. S. THomas A. GARDNER, 
President, YWCA. 
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DENVER, CoLo., August 5, 1959. 


Hon. KENNETH B. KEATING, S 

Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: s 
We urge you to pass Senate bill 1365. 

THE NEIGHBORHOOD HouUSsE ASSOCIATION s 

CHILD CARE CENTER, s 

EVELYN F. Packarp, President. t 


Sapre Morrison, Director. 
Haze. BuNpy, 
Public Relations Chairman. 


DeErroit, Micu., August 5, 1959. 
Hon. KENNETH KEATING, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

We are greatly interested in Senate bill 13865. Our struggle to give adequate 
services to needy children in the poor areas of Detroit would be greatly helped by 
passage of this bill. . 

JOHNNY BARTHOLOMEW, 
Director, Sophie Wright Settlement. 


New York, N.Y., August 5, 1959, 
Senator KENNETH B. KEATING, 
US. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

Federation of Jewish Philanthropies of New York on behalf of its 116 hospitals, 
homes for the aged, and other welfare and recreation agencies strongly approve 
the disposal of Federal surplus property to welfare and recreation agencies, 
Such a distribution can be of utmost assistance to our hard pressed institutions, 
Would appreciate your including these comments in the record. 

Mrs. NEWMAN Levy, 
Federation of Jewish Philanthropies. 


FERNDALE, MICH., August 5, 1959. 
Hon. KENNETH KEATING, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Our agency would greatly benefit by passage of bill 1365 authorizing disposal 
Federal surplus property to welfare and recreation agencies. We operate on 
tight limited budget highly dependent on community support particularly metro- 
politan Detroit torch drive. Does not fully enable us to obtain supplies and 
equipment needed. We support bill. 

AREA SERVICE ASSOCIATION. 


DENVER, COLo., August 5, 1959. 
Hon. KENNETH B. KEATING, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

We urge passage of Senate bill 1365 to enable social agencies to utilize surplus 
properties in serving more people thus releasing more money for direct help to 
persons in need. 

Boarp OF DIRECTORS, 
Lutheran Service Society of Colorado, 





Hon. KENNETH KEATING, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
We urge your support Senate bill 1365. 
St. PETER CLAVER COMMUNITY HOUSE. 
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CHICAGO, ILL., August 6, 1959. 
Senator KENNETH KEATING, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

We are in full support of 8S. 1865 which should make available to agencies 
such as settlements and neighbor centers Federal surplus goods. These re- 
sources would assist us in providing much needed recreational services to 
thousands of children and teenagers. 

MALVIN Morton, 
Chicago Federation of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers. 


BLUEFIELD, VA., August 12, 1959. 
Senator KENNETH KEATING, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
We favor House bill 8. 1365 for a wider distribution of surplus goods to serve 
suffering humanity. 
THE SALVATION ARMY ApbDvisory BOoarD, 
By OKEY B. Yost, Chairman. 


LOGAN, W. VA., August 10, 1959. 
Senator KENNETH KEATING, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
The advisory committee of the local Salvation Army post urges the passage 
of Senate bill 1865 for which you are sponsor. 
ROBERT O. GREEVER, 
Chairman of the Board. 


SEATTLE ATLANTIC STREET CENTER, 
Seattle, Wash., August 1, 1959. 
Hon. KENNETH KEATING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeAR Siz: I would appreciate your assistance in the passage of S. 1365 giving 
authority in the disposal of Federal surplus projects to welfare and recreational 
agencies. 

Our agency has been working with children and adults in a low income 
neighborhood with a variety of programs. Equipment for such programs is one 
of the major costs, such as tents for camping and other related equipment. 

With limited resources, program is limited and since we rely on private 
giving, assistance on surplus items will help us do our work more effectively. 

Very truly yours, 
TsSUGUO IKEDA. 


I EDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS AND NEIGHBORHOOD, 
CENTERS OF METROPOLITAN DETROIT, 
August 3, 1959. 
Hon. KENNETH KEATING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR: We wish to go on record as supporting Senate bill 1365 
to authorize disposal of Federal surplus property to welfare and recreation 
agencies. If passed, settlement houses and community centers such as ours 
could share in receiving surplus Government goods available in office supplies, 
chairs, tables, cooking wares, tents, etc. Always operating on limited budgets, 
this bill would enable us to replace wornout items of equipment and with addi- 
tional office supplies to increase our efforts to explain our program and widen 
public support in the general community. 

Sincerely yours, 
GLADYS DUPPSTADT, 
President, Detroit Federation of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers. 


44978—59—— 10 
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FRIENDLY HousE COMMUNITY CENTER, 
Portland, Oreg., August 3, 1959. 


Hon. KENNETH B. KEATING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sir: I understand that the Senate Government Operations Committee is holq- 
ing hearings on S. 1365 which would authorize disposal of Federal surplus 
property to welfare and recreation agencies. 

With limited budgets and increasing demands and need for services, the 
availability of surplus property could ease the cost of certain materials ang 
supplies as well as equipment. In many instances this would free budgets for 
obtaining additional staff or for increasing salaries with which to hold staff, 

Equally important, many services to people could be extended by the acquisi- 
tion of supplies and equipment not now available, without additional and undue 
expense. 

As an agency which hopes to benefit from the passage of such a bill, you 
should know that while we are sponsored by a religious body, we are non- 
sectarian, we proselyte in no manner and we offer our services to all. 

I urge your support of S. 1865 and hope the committee will pass upon it 
favorahlv. 

Respectfully yours, 
Cari W. SHAw, Executive Director. 


GUADALUPE CENTER, 
Kansas City, Mo., August 3, 1959. 


Hon. KENNETH KEATING, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Six: Guadalupe Center is a neighborhood house located on the west side 
of Kansas City in a Latin-American neighborhood. The brochure” we are en- 
closing will tell you a little about our work in the community. 

We are a member of the Community Chest. Our budget helps us to staff our 
agency and take care of the overhead. There are many items we are in need of 
and that would help us give our people a well rounded program. Our budget 
is limited, therefore, we would like to appeal to you in reference to Senate bill 
1365 which would give us the right to buy Federal surplus property. Some of 
the items that we are in need of or could use in the program are: typewriter, 
file, desk, lamps, duplicator, adding machine, fans, desk chairs, folding chairs, 
sleeping bags, blankets, and other camping equipment. 

We would very much appreciate your making it possible for an agency such 
as ours to buy surplus property so that we can obtain the necessary items for 
good programing which we are unable to do now. 

Sincerly yours, 
Sister Virernta, Director. 


THE SALVATION ARMY, INC., 
SocrAL WELFARE DEPARTMENT, 
New York, N.Y., August 8, 1959. 
Hon. KENNETH B. KEATING, 
The U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR: We appreciate the opportunity of expressing ourselves in 
regard to the current hearings on 8. 1365. 

The Salvation Army for over 60 years has been carrying on a variety of pro- 
grams designed to help and assist the less fortunate. Included are homes and 
hospitals for unmarried mothers, character building activities for boys and 
girls, Golden-Age clubs, Summer camps, neighborhood houses, social service 
centers for men, and counseling and social welfare services for the entire family. 

In most cases the extent of these programs are limited only by the lack of 
sufficient financial resources. On many occasions the work of the Salvation 
Army could have been enhanced and further developed through the acquisition 
cz Federal surplus property had this agency at the time been eligible. 





® On file with the subcommittee. _ 
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We would respectfully urge that utmost consideration be given to the passage 
of 8. 1865 thereby enabling the Salvation Army and other organizations to enjoy 
the same privileges accorded those agencies who are already approved and which 
have comparable objectives. 

It is our considered opinion that passage of S. 1365 will help immeasurably in 
further developing the manifold eleemosynary programs of the Salvation Army. 
May we express our real appreciation for your kind interest in this matter. 

Very truly yours, 
Lt. Col. Roy S. BARBER, 
Social Welfare Secretary. 


ALAMEDA COUNCIL CAMP FIRE GIRLS, INC., 
Alameda, Calif., August 4, 1959. 
Senator KENNETH B. KEATING, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: The Alameda Council of Camp Fire Girls, Inc., is in favor of the 
adoption of the proposed amendments (S. 1365) to the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, which would authorize the disposal of sur- 
plus property to certain welfare agencies. 

Sincerely, 
VIOLA JEAN DUNN, Ezvecutive Director. 


ALAMEDA FAMILY SERVICE AGENCY, 

Alameda, Calif., August 4, 1959. 
Senator KENNETH B. KEATING, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
». DEAR Mr. KEATING: The board of directors of this agency, consisting of 18 lay 
members, urge the passage of S. 1865 whereby surplus property may be made 
available to welfare or recreation agencies. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES C, CALKINS, President. 


BIDWELL-RIVERSIDE CENTER, 
Des Moines, Iowa, August 4, 1959. 
Hon. KENNETH KEATING, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: We wish to add our voice and statement supporting Senate bill 
1365 to authorize the disposal of Federal surplus property to welfare and recre- 
ation centers. We feel this would certainly be a fine way of benefiting the larger 
number of citizens. 

Sincerely, 
BIDWELL-RIVERSIDE CENTER, 
DorotHy W. Hatcu, Director. 


CATHOLIC YOUTH ORGANIZATION, 
Los Angeles, Calif., August 4, 1959. 
Senator Kennetu B. KEATING, 
Senate Office Building, Washington D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KEATING: On behalf of the Catholic Youth Organization of 
Los Angeles, I request your support of Senate bill 1865 which authorizes disposal 
of Federal surplus properties to welfare and recreation agencies. 

The Catholic Youth Organization, as a Community Chest supported agency in 
Los Angeles, would greatly enhance its group work services to all people with 
the passage of this bill. 

Sincerely, 


(Rev.) JoHN P. LANGUILLE, Director. 
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DELLA C. LAMB NEIGHBORHOOD HouskE, INo., 
Kansas City, Mo., August 9, 1959. 
Hon. KENNETH KEATING, 
Senate Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Keatine: The passing of Senate bill 1365, regarding the sale of 
Government surplus commodities to welfare agencies would be of great benefit 
to our Della C. Lamb Neighborhood House located in the slum area of Kansas 
City, Mo. 

The agency is a project of the Methodist Church and a Community Chest ageney 
which has been operating for the past 54 years, serving the very needy folks. 
It would mean much to us to be able to purchase equipment at less cost. It 
would mean we could afford some of the necessary equipment that would make 
our work both easier and more efficient. We need badly a new typewriter and 
adding machine, a dishwasher and refrigerator, table and chairs and intercom- 
munication system, and many items. 

May we encourage you to vote for this Senate bill and do all you possibly can 
do to encourage others to vote for it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. GRAYDON TILBuURY, President. 
Miss Berry Bowers, Director. 


DENVER FEDERATION OF COMMUNITY CENTERS, 
Denver, Colo., August 4, 1959. 
Hon. KENNETH B. KEATING, 
Senate Building, Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Mr. KEATING: In the interest of the community centers we repre- 
sent, as members of the Denver Federation of Community Centers, we hope you 
will give your wholehearted support to Senate bill 1865. This bill is in regard 
to the disposal of surplus property, to welfare and recreational agencies. Our 
community centers are agencies of the Mile-Hi United Fund. 

Thank you for your support in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. WILLIAM AUGUSTINE, 
President, Denver Federation of Community Centers. 


PILLSBURY CITIZENS SERVICE, 
NEIGHBORHOOD SocIAL WoRK, 
Minneapolis, Minn., August 4, 1959. 
Senator KENNETH KEATING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR: It has come to my attention that you are sponsoring a bil 
permitting the disposal of Federal surplus to welfare organizations. This letter 
is being sent to express our support of your bill, since we know what a significant 
contribution Federal surplus goods could make to our organization. 

Our operation consists of a settlement house serving large numbers of low- 
income people whose needs are many. These needs we attempt to meet through 
a budget that is never enough. We serve our members and neighbors in city and 
at camp, and can readily see how these surplus goods could be used in these 
settings. 

It is the sincere hope of the board and staff of Pillsbury Citizens Service that 
the bill you are sponsoring will go through. Good luck to you, and again our 
thanks for the work you are doing. 

Sincerely, 


WILLIAM M. TAYtor, Erecutive Director. 
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THE SALVATION ARMY, INC., 
WESTERN NEW YorK DIVISION, 
Buffalo, N.Y., August 4, 1959. 
Hon. KENNETH B. KEATING, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KEATING: Please be advised that we are solidly behind your bill 
§. 1865, making Federal surplus property available to the Salvation Army and 
other agencies. : 

This bill if enacted into law would be of great assistance to the Salvation 
Army, and we deeply appreciate your efforts. 

Sincerely yours, 
ADAM E, CoRNELIvs, Jr., 
Chairman, the Salvation Army Advisory Board 
of Buffalo and Erie County. 


Avuaust 4, 1959. 
Senator KENNETH B. KEATING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KEATING: On behalf of the Southern California Federation of 
Settlements and Neighborhood Centers, I request your support of Senate bill 
13865 which authorizes disposal of Federal surplus properties to welfare and 
recreation agencies. 

Our 34-member houses are serving “less chance” neighborhood in southern 
California and the passage of Senate bill 1365 would indeed stretch the Com- 
munity Chest dollar. 

Wishing you and your committee every success, I remain, 

Sincerely, 
ARNOLD MARTINEZ, 
President, Southern California Federation of 
Settlements and Neighborhood Centers. 


WHATSOEVER CIRCLE COMMUNITY HOUSE, 
Kansas City, Mo., August 4, 1959. 
Re Senate bill 1365. 
Hon. KENNETH KEATING, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

HoNORABLE Sir: The Whatsoever Circle Community House is interested in 
Senate bill 1365 and requests that all welfare and recreational agencies have the 
opportunity to share in the disposal of surplus Government property. 

Each agency is struggling with budget problems and assistance of any kind 
would enable us to carry on our work to a fuller extent. 

Our agency could use the following items: Typewriters, duplicating machines, 
chairs, kitchen equipment, tables, fabric for sewing, sewing machines, and elec- 
tric fans. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. CHARLES SMALLFIELD, 
President, Board of Managers, Whatsoever Circle Community House. 


AVALON COMMUNITY CENTER, 
Los Angeles, Calif., August 5, 1959. 
Hon. KENNETH B. KEATING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I am writing to urge the passage of Senate bill 1365, which au- 
thorizes the disposal of Federal surplus property to welfare and recreation 
agencies. 

Such authorization would be of value to settlement houses and community 
centers who are in great need of equipment for an effective social welfare pro- 
gram. 
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There is an urgent need for the passage of this bill. 
Thank you for your support and cooperation. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Rosert E. JONES, Hvecutive Director, 


HoMkE or NEIGHBORLY SERVICE, 
San Bernardino, Calif., August 5, 1959. 
Senator KENNETH B. KEATING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Str: I would like to ask that you vote in favor of Senate bill 1365, that 
is the authorization of disposal of Federal surplus property to welfare and 
recreation agencies. 

Thank you. 

EstHer RIcHarp, Girls Worker. 


DENVER, CoLo. 
Hon. KENNETH KEATING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR SENATOR KEATING: Your support of Senate bill 13865, authorizing dis- 
posal of Federal surplus property to health and welfare agencies is urgently 
requested. This would be a much-needed contribution to these organizations 
that are doing an important work in our community. 

Respectfully, 
Ivy B. VAN ETtTen. 


JEWISH FAMILY AND CHILDREN’S SERVICE OF DENVER, 
Denver, Colo., August 6, 1959. 
Hon. KENNETH B. KEATING, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Keatine: Your help in passing 8S. 1365 authorizing the disposal 
of Federal surplus property is appreciated. It will goa long way in helping social 
agencies do an even better job in helping our fellow citizens live to the maximum 
of their capacities, making them stronger and healthier. 

Thank you very much. 

Most sincerely yours, 
Dr. ALFRED M. NEUMANN, 
Executive Director. 


ALBANY, N.Y., August 7, 1959. 
Hon. KENNETH B. KEATING, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: As one familiar with many years with the fine work of the Salvation 
Army and their rehabilitation of so many people, your bill, 8. 1365, has my 
wholehearted approval. 

Yours very truly, 
LAURENCE MCKINNEY. 


Utica, N.Y., August 14, 1959. 
Hon. KENNETH KEATING, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: As chairman of the advisory committee of the Salvation Army 
in Utica, Iam most interested in your Senate bill 1865. It would make Salvation 
Army along with other agencies eligible for Federal surplus property. 

I strongly urge you and the committeee on which you are serving to give 
favorable consideration to this legislation. 

The type and quality of work of the Salvation Army is such that any advan- 
tage which they can derive from Federal surplus property should be granted 
to them. 

Very sincerely yours, 


WILLIAM C. Morris. 


(Whereupon, at 1 p.m., the hearing was recessed subject to the call 
of the Chair.) 
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MONDAY, AUGUST 10, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
SrecIAL SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The special subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a.m., in room 
3302, New Senate Office Building, Senator Ernest Gruening (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Senator Ernest Gruening. 

Also present: Walter L. Reynolds, chief clerk and staff director; 
Ann M. Grickis, assistant chief clerk; and Glenn K. Shriver, profes- 
sional staff member. 

Senator Grueninc. The meeting will please come to order. 

This hearing has been called for the purpose of obtaining additional 
information concerning the present operation of the donable surplus 
property program, and to clarify questions which have been raised 
by the executive branch concerning the advisability of extending the 
program to permit donations of property to additional donees not 
now eligible under the present law. 

I would like first of all to obtain information, now lacking in the 
record, concerning transfers of surplus property for use in programs 
under the jurisdiction of the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion and the Bureau of Public Roads. We also wish to explore the 
donable surplus property program as it applies to civil defense units. 

Specifically, with respect to these three programs, I would like to 
find out. how much property, which might otherwise be donable, has 
been transferred under special legislation and regulations. The obvi- 
ous purpose of this inquiry is to determine the impact of transfers to 
these programs on the donation of property to presently eligible do- 
nees, and the potential effect on additional donees which might be ad- 
mitted to the program. 

In addition to examining the transfers of property to the programs 
of civil defense, public ro: ids, and foreign aid, I would like to obtain 
specific information concerning— 

(1) The amount of surplus property available for donation 
i its disposition ; and 

(2) Administrative procedures now followed in the donable 
property program to insure, first, prompt and adequate screen- 
ing of property declared excess; second, proper end-use of the 
property for the purposes prescribed by the statute. 

In examining the record of the hearings conducted on July 29 and 
July 30 the subcommittee finds that there are not sufficient factual data 
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now available to determine action which should be taken on the bills 
now before us, which would extend the donable property program to 
additional donees. 

It appears that the executive branch is opposed to extension of the 
program for the two chief reasons that, first, there is an insufficient 
amount of surplus property generated to meet requirements of eligible 
donees under the present law: ; and, second, the addition of other 
donees would create difficult administrative problems. 

In reviewing the pre ion of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and the General Services Administration, however, we 
find that there are many questions raised by the statements of those 
agencies. 

In short, the committee must obtain a great deal of additional infor- 
mation of the kind we expect to acquire today and subsequently before 
decisions can be made on the proposed legislation under consideration, 

To be specific, we must obtain answers to the following questions: 

1. How much surplus property is available ? 

Of property available, how much is or has been donated to eligible 
donees ? 

Of property available, how much, which would otherwise be donable, 
is being sold ? 

2. What kinds of property, now being sold, would be usable by 
potential donees to whom extension of the: program is proposed by the 
bills introduced ? 

3. Under existing organization and procedures of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 7 it possible to prevent the sale 
of property which would otherwise be available for donation to organi- 

zations now eligible under the aaa law ? 

4. If additional staff were made available to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, would it be possible to prevent sales 
of property which would otherwise be donable under existing law? 

». Exactly what is the nature of the administrative problems which 
would be created by the addition of other eligible donees ? 

6. To what extent is potentially donable property being kept in De- 
fense Department warehouses and not declared excess to needs? 
What safeguards are maintained to insure prompt declarations that 
property is in excess? What safeguards are maintained to insure 
that each of the services is not buying with the left hand the same 
items it is declaring excess with the right hand? 

Now, we have a number of witnesses here who want to testify in be- 
half of their organizations that they want surplus property, and we 
will be very glad to hear them, but I would like to suggest that our 
problem is not to find agencies or groups that want this property. 
Everybody wants this property. Our problem is to find out which is 
available and whether more can be made available, and whether the 
procedures is such more can be made available. 

However, we will be very glad to hear from those who have these 
problems; but I would like to suggest that, if they have a statement, 
they summarize it briefly and then file it for the record. 

Our first witness this morning is Mr. Howard Jeffery, executive 
director, American Recreation Society, Inc. 

Mr. Jeffrey, please sit down and proceed in your own way. 
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I want to say to you while the committee is very sympathetic about 
these problems, our problem is not particularly to hear from these 
agencies because we know all of them are deserving and all of them 
have desires, and our problem is to find out whether we can or cannot 
get more property distr ibuted. 

You may proceed, Mr. Jeffrey. If you have a prepared statement, 

lease summarize it and then submit it for the record. It will be 
printed in full at the conclusion of your remarks. 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD JEFFREY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, AMER- 
ICAN RECREATION SOCIETY, INC., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Jerrrey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to indicate there is property available and that there 
are methods by which the Government units of recreation departments 
in cities and towns and counties as tax-supported institutions, could 
receive this accountable property to serve as a vital resource for park 
lands, for the wildlife refuges that you have mentioned in your legis- 
lation, and for the community recreation of the people throughout ‘the 
country. 

Real property represents this vital source. We are facing a crisis 
in outdoor recreation. We urge the favorable report of the 21 bills 
submitted, or a combination of principles indicated in the 21 bills 
that are now in the Senate, and the 4 bills that we know of that are 
in the House. We urge this because an increase in the number of 
requests for surplus would solve the problem of delayed distribution. 

We have had this expediting evidence given to us by surplus officers 
who believe that this property now in Texas and in other places would 
move from the warehouses where it now is damaged by storage, is a 
problem of maintenance, and needs to be moved. 

We also would like to point out that private agencies are now eligible 
for surplus properties and governmental agencies are not. ‘The Amer- 
ican Institute of Park Executives joins with us in the support of legis- 
lation making available supplies and equipment and real property to 
these governmental units at the State and local level. 

Senator Grurnina. Well, now, what is the American Recreation 
Society ? 

Mr. Jerrrey. The American Recreation Society is the professional 
society of people who work in the field of recreation. We represent 
5,154 of these people. There are approximately 25,000 of them 
throughout the country who work in recreation in various settings. 
We have as members 1,400 who work entirely for tax-supported 
municipal, county, and local governmental units. 

Senator GruENING. Does the society exist in every State of the 
Union? 

Mr. Jerrrey. Yes; we do. Our chapters are in 30 of these States. 
Our members are in every State of the Union, including yours, sir. 

Senator GrueNING. What does a ch: apter consist of ¢ 

Mr. Jerrrey. A chapter would consist of a State organization with 
its elected officers. 

Senator GruentnG. Well, now, you are in every State of the Union. 
I will have to confess I am not familiar with the activities of your 
society in Alaska. Does it exist there? 
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Mr. Jerrrey. That is right. In some of our States there have not 
been enough recreators yet to join together to form an official chapter, 
We have active individual members. from the other States than the 
30 in which we have chapters. 

Senator GruENiNG. Well, now, give me an illustration of what 
you do in a specific State. Take some State that you would like to 
use to illustrate your activities. 

Mr. Jerrrey. In Pennsylvania, for example, we would have a State 
chapter. This group would have its professional conferences, work- 
shops, and meetings. It would develop solutions to the problems that 
face recreation. Its president, for example, has written us on this 
matter. In the 1,200 communities in their State they vitally need 
the property materials and supplies and equipment for maintenance 
and for other purposes in caring for the buildings and other opera- 
tions. This would be possible through this program if it were au- 
thorized to make available the benefits of surplus property to tax 
supported public recreation and park agencies. 

Senator Gruenrna. Well, what is the relation of the chapter to Gov- 
ernment organizations, Federal and State, municipal and county? 
What is your relation to them? How do you relate your activities to 
the existing public parks, let us say? How do you work that? 

Mr. Jerrrey. We would develop those professional knowledges 
which are important in park operation. We would very seriously 
work in terms of, for example, at this time encroachment on recrea- 
tion and park space. The wildlife refuge in Idaho, for example, is 
as much of a concern to us as would be the little 18-acre plot of land 
in Bridgeport, Washington State. This playfield property was de- 
clared surplus and the community had spent $100,000 in work bees on 
this property and yet they could not afford to buy it back. 

Senator GruEnine. Is your organization working to save the dunes 
in Indiana ¢ 

Mr. Jrerrrey. Yes. Weare very interested in that. 

Senator GruentnG. How do you workthis? Whatdo you do? 

Mr. Jerrrey. Well, our members are actually working in those fa- 
cilities, in the Indiana Dunes State Park. One of our members is serv- 
ing on the Outdoor Recreation Review Commission. 

Senator Gruentna. You are saying that you work for, say, wild- 
life refuges. Now, the dunes do not exist as a rec reation area, and 
I was wondering what you were doing to help save them. I would 
like to get an idea of your activities. Do you lobby ? 

Mr. Jerrrey. We bear testimony in support of those programs, for 
example, that would require budgets, like Mission 66 or Operation 
Outdoors. 

Senator Grugeninc. Who pays the workers in your organization? 
How are they paid ? 

Mr. Jerrrey. By individual membership dues, sir. 

Senator Gruenine. Well, I mean, are you hired by municipalities 
or counties ? 

Mr. Jerrrey. Iam hired by the members of the profession. 

Senator Grugeninc. But your individual workers, how many people 
do you have working for this American Recreation Society ? 

Mr. Jerrrey. For the society; there are three working for the pro- 
fession in my particular office. There are 400 members, who serve on 
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national committees. We have a service organization with a great 
many other employees who are working for this interest. This is a 
private service organization while parallels our professional society. 

Senator GruENING. You say you represent 5,154 recreators. 

Now, for whom do they work? What do they live on? Who pays 
them 

Mr. Jerrrey. They work in all the situations to which recreation 
isadapted: Parks, public recreation, hospitals, Armed Forces; rural, 
private, and voluntary agencies, and others. They are paid for in 
many instances by the municipalities as the employees of city or town 
or county recreation departments, and sometimes schools. 

Senator Gruenina. Athletic coaches and so forth ? 

Mr. Jerrrey. No,Mr.Chairman. Recreators are interested in devel- 
oping all of the recreation programs which revolve around the human 
interests of people, and they are also responsible for facilities, areas 
and for the recreation programing of communities. 

Senator Gruenina. Well, it isn’t quite clear to me just how you 
intermesh with existing recreation facilities. Give me a specific ex- 
ample of what some of your recreators, your 5,000 recreators, do. 
What specifically do they do? 

Mr. Jerrrey. For example, we have a member of our society who 
is responsible for a park in Wheeling, W. Va. He is responsible for 
its maintenance and its operation. 

Senator GruEentine. This isa city park? 

Mr. Jerrrey. This isa municipal park. 

Senator Gruenine. Does the municipality pay him ? 

Mr. Jerrrey. Yes, it does. 

Senator Grueninea. In other words, you are a profession of people 
engaged in recreation whose services are available if communities want 
tohirethem. Is that acorrect statement? 

Mr. Jerrrey. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Gruentna. And you havea total of about 5,154. 

Mr. Jerrrey. Members of our society. 

Senator GruentnG. You say that the surplus property is available. 
Just what do you mean by that, and how do you know there is? 

Mr. Jerrrey. Our members have told us. I have, for example, in- 
cluded in my testimony the fact that at one of the Air Force bases in 
the West, an area council of the Boy Scouts received a surplus bull- 
dozer. The school camps received lumber, tarpaulin, tents, and many 
other useful tools, and the tax supported units have not been able to 
receive the same privilege, and it is this that we are particularly 
interested in. 

Senator Gruenine. Well, now, there are various organizations 
which overlap your demand, such as the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts. 
You are simply speaking in general on behalf of the principle of hav- 
ing surplus donated to recreation. You don’t expect your society as 
such to receive it, do you ? 

Mr. Jerrrey. No, we request this privilege for tax-supported govern- 
mental units. 

Senator Gruentne. What would be your method of accounting for 
such properties as you receive? Have you facilities for accounting? 

Mr. Jerrrey. Yes, I believe we have, because in our State park 
departments or in our municipal government operations, we are ac- 
countable for the inventories of our property. 
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Senator Gruenine. Well, you say you think you are. Where would 
the accounting take place? At what levels? Do you, as executive 
director, have an office 

Mr. JEFFREY. Yes, sir. 

Senator GRUENING. Where? 

Mr. Jerrrey. Here in Washington, sir. 

Senator GruentnG. Would you do the accounting ? 

Mr. Jerrery. No, sir; the individual member employed by the tax- 
supported recreation and park departments. For example, the super- 
intendent of parks and recreation in Richmond, Va., or in Wheeling, 
W. Va., or any other tax-supported recre eation and park authority 
would be accountable for this property. 

Senator GruENING. Why shouldn’t surplus property go to the State 
agency and be distributed by the State agency to your organization 
if that was considered desirable? 

Mr. Jerrrey. The procedure you indicate would be highly desirable, 
This is exactly the privilege which we have not yet had, sir, for tax- 
supported recreation and park services. 

Senator GRUENING. In other words, you want to be made eligible 
for distribution through the existing State organization. Is that it? 

Mr. Jerrrey. State and local governmental organizations. 

Senator Gruentne. Mr. Shriver wants to ask a question. 

Mr. Suriver. Mr. Jeffrey, if this property is made available to your 
organization, what control would you have over the property after it 
is allocated ? 

Mr. Jerrrey. Each of these individual members of our society are 
employed by either State or local governments and they are account- 
able to the State or local government. 

Mr. Suriver. So the local people would be held accountable for con- 
trol of this property after it is allocated ? 

Mr. Jerrery. That is right. This would be a government function. 

Senator Grurnina. Thank you very much, Mr. Jeffrey. 

Mr. Jerrrey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Jeffrey is as follows:) 


TESTIMONY ON MAKING AVAILABLE SurPLUS Property TO PUBLIC TAx-SUPPORTED 
RECREATION AND PARKS DEPARTMENTS 


The American Recreation Society, representing 5,154 recreators throughout the 
Nation, urges support of legislation to make available surplus property to tax- 
supported recreation and parks departments. 

During this 86th Congress 21 Senators and 4 Congressmen, to our knowledge, 
have introduced and sponsored bills which would permit the donation of surplus 
property to tax-supported recreation and park services. We respectfully submit 
this testimony in support of their action. 

Surplus supplies and equipment deteriorate, need maintenance, and use up 
space in warehouses throughout the country. Real property represents a vital 
source of park lands and historic sites which we need in the planned preservation 
of park and other facilities against encroachment on our outdoor resources and 
the encroachment of selfish interests trying to violate the general good. 

We represent the officially expressed wishes of the members of our 30 State 
chapters of the American Recreation Society. Lay citizen recreation boards 
from every area of the Nation who, themselves, are representative of the recrea- 
tion needs and wishes of all ages, economic classes, races, and groups in their 
communities have also joined our individual members in expressing the need for 
passage of legislation to make available surplus property. This legislation pre- 
sents a commonly held expressed need throughout the United States. We urge 
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the favorable report by the Government Operations Committee and the enact- 
ment into law of the privileges well expressed in bills during the 86th Congress, 
ist session. 

There is, without a doubt, no other service which more nearly includes all of 
our citizens than does planned community recreation. 

An increase in the number of requests for surplus solves the problem of de- 
layed distribution of surplus. The administration, organization, and manage- 
ment which Federal, State, and local government authorities would work out 
would make surplus available without delay. We respectfully suggest that 
through their State representatives recreation and park departments would 
expedite the movement of this property. Granted the legal right to request, 
financial loss due to damage and storage would be reduced. The expense caused 
by storage and maintenance would be eliminated. 

In the interest of the Nation and its citizens, recreation and park need for 
real property exists where many of these are located. As a nation on wheels, 
these lands are accessible to the taxpayers in every State in the Nation. They 
are of primary importance to the local citizens. The interests of the local citi- 
zens and the equal interests of all citizens in every State would be better served. 
This principle is, we know, important to the Government Operations Committee. 

Many private recreation agency already are eligible to receive surplus supplies 
and equipment. Since tax funds paid for this material originally, it seems only 
fair that tax-supported agencies should also be able to use these surplus items. 
This, in turn, would be a saving to the Government operations in town or city, 
village, county, or States. The present laws allow such agencies as public 
schools, health departments, veteran organizations, youth agencies, By and Girl 
Scouts, ete., to acquire surplus property on a gratis basis. We respectfully 
request the same privilege for local and State and public recreation and park 
services. 

The question is asked what would recreation agencies use surplus property 
for. Five months ago at one Air Force base, the VFW came in for a complete 
F-86 aircraft to use for display. An area Council of Boy Scouts received a 
bulldozer. The school camps received lumber, tarpaulin, tents, and likewise 
many other useful tools and equipment were given on a surplus basis to such 
organizations. These illustrate an answer to the question numbers of the com- 
mittee have asked for the practical application of various surplus goo's. The 
uses of supplies and equipment are as varied as recreation activities and facili- 
ties in parks, playgrounds, and indoor recreation centers. Our inventories 
include program supplies, office supplies, as well as items which maintain and 
keep property in good running order. Graders, tractors, and bulldozers can be 
found among the heavy maintenance equipment. Buildings are painted and 
properties given all kinds of protection to prolong the life of the physical plant. 
Public recreation and park services would make a sincere, honest, and beneficial 
use of surplus. 

We urgently need participation in Federal surplus property disposal to stretch 
tax dollars spent on supplies, equipment, and property for public recreation 
and park services. 

Why all tax-supported agencies were not included in this legislation in the 
first place is very difficult to understand. Surplus property continues to lay in 
warehouses in Texas according to statements from our members. Officers in 
charge of surplus say the more requests there are, the more quickly supplies, 
equipment, and property move. 

Not long azo, in Bridgeport, Wash., a park area was declared surplus. Al- 
though this community had invested $100,000 in materials and labor at work 
bees on this 18-acre property, they could not afford the available funds to 
repurchase the land and to set aside this space in their community for genera- 
tions to come. There is no State in the Nation where this same situation might 
not be duplicated. The disposal of real property to governmental units prevents 
the growing crisis in our outdoor recreation resource needs. Idaho’s potential 
wildlife refuge would cost the Federal Government more than the purchase 
price to return the land to the original owners. This cost would result from 
the flood-controlled waters that rise and fall over the what would then be 
private lands. A community in Oregon may be ready to operate a historic 
building which the park service cannot. Along our eastern seabord we may find 
surplus space near our sprawled out urban areas, 

This year Pennsylvania is spending $28 million to build reform schools. It is 
also interesting to study the mental hospital costs compared to the cost of public 
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recreation services. Budget of the majority of the community recreation pro- 
grams are too low to meet the recreation needs of our people. Recently, we had a 
letter from the president of the Pennsylvania Recreation Society, representing 
more than 1,200 communities in that State, urging that H.R. 702, H.R. 2186, ang 
H.R. 543 be passed so that the tools necessary to make a well-rounded program 
might be made available. 

Members of the American Recreation Society have had the opportunity to 
observe the public recreation and park needs for surplus property in all the 
States. 

We believe Federal, State, and local government recreation services are jm. 
portant to our country in this age of leisure. It is unrealistic to exclude the 
local and State governmental agencies for recreation from sharing in the yast 
benefits which might be made available to their people through the disposal of 
Federal properties, supplies, and equipment. 

In planned recreation, we hold the key to our industrial future. We pro- 
duce more than survival needs. In many towns, cities, and counties, recreation 
services cannot be primed and started unless the basis of property, supplies, 
and equipment is made available to the citizens, and the recreators who provide 
the leadership. 

The availability of surplus has always been urgent and important. It is a 
fine action to have the proposals for making available and permitting the 
donation and other disposal of property to tax-supported, public recreation and 
park agenices expedited. 

We hope that Congress will make it possible for these bills to come out of 
committee and be passed. In the House, H.R. 896 was introduced by Congress- 
man Younger, H.R. 702 was introduced by Congressman Baldwin, of California, 
and H.R. 2186 by Congressman McDowell, of Delaware. 

We have letters indicating vigorous support of the type of action taken by 21 
Senators and 4 Congressmen who have submitted surplus legislation this 
session. 

We request that the real benefits of surplus be made available to tax-supported 
public recreation and park agencies. 

Respectfully submitted. 

HOWARD JEFFREY, 
Ezecutive Director, 
American Recreation Society, Washington. D.C. 


The following are some of the many Senators interested in recreation and parks 
who submitted legislation during the 86th Congress, first session: 


S. 2162—Mr. Bible. 

S. 2043—Mr. Chavez. 

S. 1766—Mr. Clark. 

S. 2244—Mr. Goldwater. 

S. 2270—Mr. Gruening. 

S. 155—Mr. Kerr and Mr. Monroney. 

S. 1365—Introduced on March 9 and 10, 1959, by Mr. Keating, Mr. Javits, Mr. 
Langer, Mr. Saltonstall, Mr. Case of South Dakota, Mr. Young of North 
Dakota, Mr. Bush, Mr. Beall, Mr. Bennett, Mr. Martin, and Mr. Carlson, the 
Government Operations Committee in rewriting. 

S. 2367—Mr. McCarthy. 

S. 1018S—Mr. Stennis. 


Senator Gruentne. Mr. Hubert Snyder. 
Mr. Snyder, we are-happy to hear you. 


STATEMENT OF HUBERT SNYDER, CHAIRMAN OF THE PARK 
SECTION, AMERICAN RECREATION SOCIETY, INC. 


Mr. Snyper. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say first of all that I 
may-have an answer to Mr. Jeffrey’s question—that Mr. Jeffrey was 
asked, with regard to membership of the American Recreation 
Society. 

I am a member of that society, which is a professional organization. 
I am also the director of the recreational parks, Baltimore County, 
Md., and chairman of parks and facilities for recreation section of the 
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American Recreation Society. I am also the committee chairman 
for standards for parks, recreation areas, and open spaces on the Bal- 
timore Regional Planning Council. I am also the former chairman 
of the Maryland State Council on Parks and am a member of the 
Maryland Advisory Committee for the Development of the Gun- 
powder River V alley State Park. 

I mention this not to sell myself, but only to clarify the functions 
of the various professional members of the American Recreation 
Society. I have also given a supporting statement, made it available 
to the committee, and I would like to say that I am not here in the 
position of wanting property, but to represent the definite need for 
property. 

In our statement—in my statement, we call your attention to the 
fact of the needs and the demands for property for recreation and 
park facilities on local, county, State, and municipal levels. This 
need today is a very serious one and at a time when the National Gov- 
ernment is concerned with the lack of fitness in our youth, the future 
of our aged, the rise in juvenile delinquency, the upsurge of mental 
ilIness and the lack of opportunity for the pursuit of happiness, the 
loss of wilderness areas, our disappearing shoreline and water areas, 
I would like to emphasize that our local governments are all vitally 
concerned with this problem. 

There is also an increasing awareness on the part of people of their 
potential ability to prov ide through recreational park facilities and 
programs at least a partial solution to many of the problems that I 
have indicated. 

Answering your first quest ion—Is sur plus property avallable—I can 
only go to my own State of Maryland and to my own political sub- 
division, Baltimore C ounty, and say we are confident there is surplus 
property there in the matter of land, access to the waters of the 
Chesapeake Bay— 

Senator GRuENING. Land. Do you include land as surplus prop- 
erty ¢ 

Mr. Snyper. I am assuming, sir, that that is true. 

Now, as to whether or ~ that property is or has been declared 
surplus, I do not know. I do know that it is there as a part of the 
military reservation. It is and could be part of a tremendous park 
facility serving the people of the State of Maryland. 

Senator GruEnine. I hope you underst: and that that is an issue 
which is not primarily before us. The distribution of land is a prob- 
lem largely outside of the sphere of this hearing. We are dealing 
chiefly with the surplus property that is tangible property, which is 
made available. I am interested in your thoughts about land, but 
that really raises another question. 

Mr. Snyper. I am sorry, sir. I did not appreciate the fact that land 
was not a part. 

Senator GRUENING. May I ask you one question ? Hlave you seen 
a list of these bills that are before the committee ? 

Mr. Snyper. I have ae the list here this morning. 

Senator Grurnine. Under which of these bills do you believe your 
needs could be taken care of ? 

Mr. Snyper. I am sorry, sir. I have not read the bills. I have 
not read all of them. 
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Senator Gruenina. Well, you have the titles of the bills which 
make fairly evident what are the bills’ purposes. 

S. 1766, introduced by Senator Clark, is to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949 to permit the donation 
and other disposal of property to tax- supported public recreation 
agencies. That is the fifth bill from the top. 

“Would passage of that bill satisfy your needs as far as you know? 

Mr. Snyper. I would like to say this, that I have assumed property 
meant both real and other property, and that land and water areas 
would be a part of surplus property. 

Now, I may say this, that in the development of parks, recreation 
areas, on the local government level, the use of other equipment such 
as machines, trucks, tractors, supplies and equipment of various types 
is 





Senator GrueninG. There is one bill here which I introduced by 
request, S. 2270, that makes possible transfer of certain real Prop- 
erties for wildlife preservation. Would that include your needs? It 
is a clarification of existing law. I don’t know whether that will take 
care of your needs or not. 

Mr. Snyper. I have assumed the need is for property, real property, 
land water areas. For instance, in the case of the State of Maryland, 
near the Aberdeen Proving Grounds you have hundreds of acres of 
land that give access to the Chesapeake Bay. Alongside of that is a 
proposed wildlife refuge. That particular area we would assume 
to be used for preservation of wildlife, but also as a park and access to 
the waters of the Chesapeake Bay. It could well be in this particular 
instance a part of approximately a 40-mile park along the Gunpowder 
River. 

Senator Gruentnc. What other kind of property could you find 
useful ? 

Mr. Snyper. I mentioned we certainly would find equipment, 
trucks, tractors, various other kinds of mechanized equipment that 
could be used in the maintenance of parks, recreation areas, and facili- 
ties. Other kinds of supplies might be of any sort, because in the de- 
velopment of parks today, the needs are so far in front of our ability 
to meet them that supplies of many kinds could be used. Particularly 
would I say in the maintenance of parks and the building of them, 
that equipment of that sort would be very helpful. 

Senator Grventnc. Now, both the Department of Defense and the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare have the view that 
there is insufficient property to meet the needs of those now eligible. 
Do you believe that is a correct statement? Do you agree or dis: gree ? 

Mr. Snyper. I wouldn’t be able to agree or disagree with that posi- 
tive statement. I know this, that we can say emphatie: ally that we 
believe that the needs of the ’ people should be met in every possible 
way. 

Now, as to whether or not their need is greater than the need for 
recreation and parks is a question. We do know this, that the leisure 
time of people, the demand for parks and recreation areas is far 
beyond our ability to meet them today locally, and it is estimated 
that they will increase many times in the next 50 years, so that I feel 
if there is surplus property that can be used, ‘and I feel certain 
there is, I have already been using it in cooperation with the board of 
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education. It isa round-about way of getting the use of such property, 
but I believe that we certainly must face the tremendous demands for 
park and recreation facilities and programs, and if there is property 
of any sort available belonging to the Federal Government, I believe 
here is a place where the F eder: al Government can be of great aid to the 
political subdivisions of the Nation in meeting these pressing needs. 

Senator Gruenine. You understand that all this property that is 

iven away, presumably ultimately goes to the people. There are 
just different categories of people who are represented by these bills, 
and the question is whether there is enough to go around to enlarge 
the areas into which this property can be ‘distributed, to increase the 
categories of recipients, and, needless to say, every agency whose 
spokesmen come here feel, and quite understandably, that their agency 
is important and that their need is important. 

Now, have you any specific evidence that there is surplus property 
available which could be turned over for recreation purposes which 
is now not being so used and is either being sold or is being stored or 
is not being utilized by the agencies which do get it, such as civil 
defense, education, and hospitals ? 

Mr. Snyper. W ell, I did mention in the case of the State of Mary- 
land, certain lands, specific ally Carroll Island, Graces Quarters 

Senator GruEntnc. What is this island ? 

Mr. Snyper. Carroll Island, Graces Quarters, located in Baltimore 
County, Md. 

Senator GRUENING. Would you be specific? Tell us where these 
lands are. 

Mr. Snyper. They are off the mouth of the Gunpowder River, which 
isa part of Baltimore County, Md. 

Senator GruENING. What agency of the Federal Government now 
controls them ? 

Mr. Snyper. The U.S. military. 

Senator GruENING. Have you reason to believe the military are 
prepared to declare these areas surplus ? 

Mr. Snyper. We have reason to believe they may declare them sur- 
plus 1 in the near future. 

Senator GrRUENING. Have you made any request that they be turned 
over ¢ 

Mr. Snyper. We have not made a formal request. We have inves- 
tigated it through our Maryland Senators and others as to whether 
or not it might be declared sur plus. We have reason to believe it will 
be, this particular section of it. 

Sen: itor GruENING. And if this land is declared surplus, you would 
like to be considered for its transfer for what purpose, a public park? 

Mr. Snyper. Public park. 

Senator Gruenine. Run by the city of Baltimore? 

Mr. Snyper. It might be oper: ated by Baltimore County, which is 
aseparate political mabdiel ision from Baltimore C ity. It may be made 
apart of a State park. For instance, we are de veloping i in Baltimore 
and around Baltimore a tremendous metropolitan region. 1 men- 
tioned that I work with the Baltimore Regional Planning Council. 
We believe we will have there 214 million people i in the next 30 years, 
and it is quite possible that this partic ular area might be made a part 
of a State park because we believe in this instance that the State would 
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be the only type of government able to handle a park that would serve 
not only Baltimore County, Hartford County, Baltimore City, and 
other adjoining political subdivisions. But certainly it is land, ac- 
cess to the Chesapeake Bay, that is vital to the people of the area. 

Senator Grurntne. Is there shorefront property there ? 

Mr. Snyper. Yes. I am not sure, but probably 50 miles of shore- 
line into the bay. 

Senator GruENING. For what purpose is it being used now by the 
military ? 

Mr. Snyper. It is being used—I couldn’t specifically state, because 
it is a part of the Aberdeen Prov ing Ground, which is the main body 
lying across the mouth of the Gunpowder River, so that I do not know 
the specific use the military has made of it. I do know that there are 
other properties, particularly in western Maryland, that might be 
available for the development of parks. 

Senator GruENtnG. Would you be kind enough to submit a list of 
these properties that you think might be av: ailable for recreation 
purposes ¢ 

Mr. Snyper. Yes; I would be glad to. 

Senator GRUENING. So that we can inquire of the agency which now 
controls them whether they are likely to declare them surplus, and 
if so, whether we can see that they are transferred for useful purposes. 

Are any funds available for payment of these surplus lands ¢ 

There is a provision in the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act under which the Federal Government may transfer prop- 
erty at one-half of its fair market or appraised value.if it is to be uti- 
lized for recreational purposes. Under the so-called Morse formula, 
this provision of law is required as a yardstick in the approval of legis- 
lation which proposes to transfer surplus property by private law at 
one-half the appraised value. 

Have you any knowledge whether the city of Baltimore or Balti- 


more County or any other political unit would be prepared to pay- 


one-half the appraised value ? 

Mr. Snyper. I might say, Senator, I have very painful knowledge 
of the inability to get sufficient funds to meet the needs and demands 
of the people for park areas. We are in a position now, and I believe 
this is true of certainly all of the local governments that are faced with 
the development of the great metropolitan regions, the urbanization 
of our Nation, so that frankly, in Baltimore County and in Baltimore 
City, we are faced—and also in the State of Maryland, even though 
they may have a little surplus at the present time—it is faced with the 
problem of getting enough money soon enough to get lands and prop- 
erty before it disappears. 

This is particularly true of land and water areas. Our local gov- 
ernments are borrowing money up to the extent of their limitations, 
bonded indebtedness. We are trying to develop a State—the Gun- 
powder River Valley State Park in the State of Maryland. I think 
this is typical over the Nation, in which the land purchase alone will 
be $3.5 million for one park. Our ability to get sufficient money soon 
enough to acquire these areas and these facilities is extremely limited. 
We at least can save them for the future and for the tremendous popu- 
lation which we expect and have reason to believe we will reach. So 
that the matter of getting funds is a part of this. 
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I believe that you can say locally that governments, at least those 
I have contacted, are not looking for a giveaway, but they are looking 
for land, water areas that the people will want and need in the very 
near future. Our ability to get sufficient funds at this time is im- 
possible because of the cost of the land purchases. All of our budgets 
are increasing tremendously in this field of public recreation and 

arks. 

Senator Grurentina. I sympathize with your problem. We have 
similar problems elsewhere. We have one in the State of Illinois 
where Joliet Arsenal has some 30,000 acres. An effort is being made 
to get some of that, to turn it over for recreation purposes. The State 

of ‘Tlinois is prepared to pay a substantial amount, but it isn’t quite 
enough to satisfy the Morse formula according to the author, Senator 
Morse. 

Now, the administration at present seems to feel that the States 
should take over a far larger share of the financial responsibility than 
they are now doing in various fields, and that the Federal Govern- 
ment’s participation should be diminished rather than increased, and 
I think that would be pertinent to the situation. 

Mr. Snyper. There is another point here I would like to bring to 
your attention, that with the development of our metropolitan regions 
and the highw ay system where people are on wheels, and from the 
standpoint of parks, it is not a case of one State providing it. In 
many cases we will have two or three States joining together in the 
development of parks, so that the fixing of responsibility on a political 
subdivision may be a financial responsibility that should not be car- 
ried by that particular subdivision because this park must serve and 
will serve the needs of adjoining States, adjoining counties, and there 
is much evidence of this over the Nation, this joining together by 
States, by counties, by cities and counties and other politic al subdi- 
visions in attempting to obtain sufficient property and sufficient parks, 
and the operation of them. That is a real problem. I think it pos- 
sibly shows—I mentioned the Baltimore Regional Planning Council, 
in that particular instance five counties and the city of Baltimore, and 
we are sure we must involve the State of Pennsylvania. 

Senator Gruentnc. There is a bill now before this committee, S. 
1431, introduced by Senator Clark, to create a Commission on Metro- 
politan Problems which would deal with just those matters that are 
interstate. But, actually, if you have more than one State, more than 
one county, more than one political unit working at this, it should be 
easier to raise the necessary funds than if it were wholly left to one 
unit, would it not? I appreciate the problem. It exists everywhere. 

Mr. Snyper. It is a financial problem, and the thing I would like to 
emphasize, there is urgency. Otherwise if we are un: able to move now, 
much of our land and water areas, particularly in these developing 
metropolitan regions, will be gone, and they cannot be replaced. 

Senator GruENING. That is true. 

Thank you very much. Your statement will be filed at this point 
in the record. 

Mr. Snyper. Thank you. 
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(The prepared testimony of Mr. Snyder is as follows :) 


SUPPORTING STATEMENT PRESENTED BY HusBeErT I. SNYDER 


At a time when the needs and demands of the American people for more 
recreation and park facilities, programs, and the maintenance of them, are 
increasing steadily, ability to meet existing needs is lacking on practically a}) 
levels of government throughout the United States. This condition takes on the 
magnitude of a crisis when considered from the realistic viewpoint that the 
public needs and demands for recreation and park opportunities will, without 
doubt, increase many times in the next 50 years. 

The rapid urbanizaton of the Nation, the development of great metropolitan 
regions, the soaring population, and the increasing amount of leisure available 
to people create tremendous problems, possibly the greatest faced by the Nation 
today. This is particularly true when confronted with the positive viewpoint 
that leisure must be productive and result in the mental, physical, and spiritual 
strengthening of the people; that if not used wisely this same leisure will become 
a blight rather than a boon to the very people whose work and ingenuity cre- 
ated it. 

Meeting the leisure time requirements of the people for land, water areas, open 
spaces, parks, recreation facilities, supplies and equipment in a realistic man- 
ner requires the full, joint, and cooperative efforts of local, city, county, State, 
and Federal Governments and organizations concerned with this problem. It 
ean be said emphatically, especially with regard to land and water areas, that 
the opportunity for obtaining these for the benefit of the public is now or never, 

The Nation is concerned with the lack of fitness in our youth, the future of 
our aged, the rise in juvenile delinquency, the upsurge of mental illness, the lack 
of opportunity for the pursuit of happiness, the loss of wilderness areas before 
the onrushing bulldozer, our disappearing shoreline and water areas. This 
anxiety is shared by all local governments. 

This concern is accompanied by the increasing awareness of the people of 
their potential ability to provide through recreation and park facilities and pro- 
grams at least partial solutions to many of the problems indicated above. The 
sharing of concern would imply sharing resources in order for all to take practical 
economic and efficient action in a joint effort to meet public requirements. 

Many of the political subdivisions of the Nation are already joining together, 
sharing land, parks, and recreation facilities and equipment in order to meet 
demands of the people in a realistic manner. The pooling of resources is un- 


doubtedly the only possible way this can be done in order to insure optimum bene-. 


fits. It would be unrealistic and impractical for the Federal Government not 
to recognize this increasing demand for parks and recreation all over the Nation 
and the human values of them and not make every provision possible to join 
with local governments, cities, counties, and States in meeting the recreation 
and park needs of their people. 

Much of the surplus property of the Federal Government, no longer required 
for its original purpose, would find in the leisure field of recreation and parks 
a utility that would result in far greater benefits to the citizens of the Nation 
than originally intended or imagined. 

Recreation and park departments over the Nation are now in the critical stage 
where they must do much more about the mental, physical, and spiritual health 
of their citizens. This requires facilities, equipment, maintenance of them and 
programs. The Federal Government can, in our estimation, be of greater assist- 
ance by making its surplus property available for recreation and park purposes. 


Senator Gruentnc. Mr. Joseph Prendergast, executive director, 
National Recreation Association. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH PRENDERGAST, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Prenvercast. Mr. Chairman, as the executive director for the 
National Recreation Association, I would like to support the state- 
ments just made by Mr. Jeffrey and Mr. Snyder in reference to the 
need of recreation and park agencies for donable property. As di- 
rector of the National Recreation Association—— ; 
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Senator GRUENING. Have you a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Prenvercast. No; I haven't, sir, but I will make my statement 
very brief. 

Senator GruENING. Let me just ask you before you proceed, how 
does the National Recreation Association function as distinct from the 
American Recreation Society, Inc., which was represented by the two 

revious witnesses ? 

Mr. PreNnpercast. There is a very great difference between the two 
organizations. The American Recreation Soc ‘lety is the professional 
fellowship society of those who are professionally engaged in recrea- 
tion le om ship. 

The National Recreation Association is a nonprofit, nonpartisan, 
nonsectarian, nationwide service organization. We service all the 
recreation agencies and some 1,800 such agencies all formally af- 
filiated with us for service. We were formed i in 1906 under the lead- 
ership of President Theodore Roosevelt, at a meeting in the W hite 
House at that time, and for over 50 years we have been serving the 
communities and States and national agencies in America concerned 
with recreation. 

We are concerned with no other social problem but the problem of 
recreation. For example, we have had the privilege of making a 
survey of all the communities in Alaska on behalf of the National 
Park Service of what they needed in the way of recreation, and they 
need it very badly, sir, might I add. 

We serve State and National agencies. We were municipal agen- 
cies, and we serve private agencies. 

In addition to being executive director of the National Recreation 
Association, I do want to qualify myself to speak as a member of 
the Advisory Council of the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission, as a member of the President’s Citizens Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Fitness of American Youth, and as a member of the 
Advisory Committee on the 1961 White House Conference on Aging. 

All three fields are very important to the solution of our-recreation 
problem today, and in all these fields there is a great need for this sur- 
plus property. 

You have asked the question, Could they account for it? Yes. Iam 
talking about the agencies, the tax- supported and tax- -exempt agen- 
cies that could handle this property with full accounting to those 
concerned. I speak in favor of the tax-exempt agencies as well as the 
tax-supported agencies. And I would like to support, specifically, 
bills S. 1365, S. 1766, and S. 2367 

Senator Gruenine. S. 1365—— 

_ Mr. Prenperaast. Senator Keating and Senator Wiley. S. 1766, 
Senator Clark, and S. 2367 of Senator McCarthy. I have no specific 
examples of surplus property presently being available, but we are 
constantly being asked by our affiliates for help to obtain surplus 
property. 

My point is this: Public education and public health now have the 
right to obtain surplus property. _ Public recreation should have 
that right today because in a particular instance in a particular com- 
munity, it may very well be the public recreation agency that would 
be the better agency to have the properties than public education or 
public health. Public recreation has now achieved the same status as 
public education. 
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When you realize, for example, that there are more children killed 
playing in the streets of this country than are killed by any other 
agency, including polio and all the diseases, you can see the impor- 
tance of having safe places to play. 

Senator GruentnG. Have you any figures on that? 

Mr. Prenpereast. I couldn’t give you figures of how many at the 
moment, but I can get them for you. 

Senator GruENiNnG. I wish you would. I think that is a very strik- 
ing figure, if correct, that there are more children killed in the streets 
than from any other cause. 

(The figures supplied for the record are as follows:) 

In 1957 there were 410 children killed and 15,560 injured while playing in 
the streets. In 1958 there were 530 killed and 19,910 injured. In 1956, on the 
other hand, 121 children died from measles, 110 from polio, 36 from diphtheria, 
35 from scarlet fever, 9 from whooping cough or 311 from all contagious diseases, 

Mr. Prenpercast. Not just in the streets, but playing in the streets, 
That is one of the important things. Then we all know what happens 
to our elderly people as they retire with their long lives ahead of 
them, and the way they deteriorate for lack of things to do. 

One of the fastest growing fields in recreation now is recreation 
for the aged, and these agencies that are conducting this program 
are not affluent agencies. They are not prosperous agencies. They 
are doing it on a shoestring, and they need every help they can get, 
and the surplus property, both personal and real property, would be 
a great help to them. 

Senator GrueNnine. Now, I wish you would elucidate a little better 
how your organization works with local agencies. Now, you say you 
made a survey of recreation in Alaska. 

Mr. Prenveraast. Yes. 

Senator GruEenine. Was it published? 

Mr. Prenpercast. Yes. It was turned over to the National Park 
Service, and so far as I know it was published by them. We did it 
under contract for them. 

Senator GRuENING. Do you remember who conducted it ? 

Mr. Prenvercast. Yes. Richard Westgate, one of our staff mem- 
bers, 

Senator Gruentne. And how long ago was that ? 

Mr. Prenvercast. The survey was made in 1952. 

Senator Gruenine. And the Park Service asked you to do it? 

Mr. Prenpveracast. Yes, sir. 

Senator GruenineG. Did the Park Service pay the investigator? 

Mr. Prenveraast. Yes, they did. 

Senator Gruenrne. It was done with Federal funds? 

Mr. Prenveraast. I assume so, yes. 

Senator Gruenine. This was turned over to the Park Service? Did 
you make a similar survey anywhere else ? 

Mr. Prenvercast. Yes. The whole State of Pennsylvania, public 
recreation and its administration in Pennsylvania. We make about 
25 or 30 such studies each year of individual communities. We made 
one of Philadelphia, for example; we made one of the county of Mari- 
copa, Phoenix, Ariz.; Fairfax County, Alexandria, Va.; and many 
communities. 
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Senator GruentnG. Now, in that case the invitation to make this 
survey comes from the political unit, either the State or county or 
communities ? 

Mr. Prenpercast. Yes, or from a citizen’s group. Most of the 
community recreation programs of the country start as a citizens 

oup getting together any saying, “Well, we just had a case of a 
child killed on the street, or the case of somebody drowning in our 
swimming hole. We have juvenile delinquency everyw here. What 
are we going to do?” Somehow they hear about the National As- 
sociation, the National Recreation Association, and write to us for 
help. We have a staff of over 100 people. The country is divided 
into eight districts and all have a full-time staff representatives in each 
district for people to contact when their communities need help. We 
are supported by charitable contributions, by Community Chests, and 
United Funds, and voluntary contributions from corporations and 
foundations and individuals. 

Senator GruEntnG. Now, in a particular situation—let us say the 
surplus property is made available—who would make the decision, 
the decision how it was to be used? 

Mr. Prenpercast. That would probably be the recreation or park 
board or commission which had been appointed by the council or the 
mayor, or however it was appointed. It would be an official govern- 
ment unit at the local, county, or State level, and they would have a 
budget from the taxes of that community, and they would be ac- 
countable to the community, to the city, and to the county or State. 

Senator Grugnina. Then your association is endorsing these three 
bills, particularly as a means of getting the surplus property into rec- 
reation use, is that it ? 

Mr. PrenverGast. Yes. 

Senator Grugenine. Thank you very much, Mr. Prendergast. We 
are happy to have your testimony. 

Mr. Prenpercast. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Gruentna. Is Dr. William Fraenkel here, of Consultant, 
Vocational Rehabilitation and Shelter Workshops, of National As- 
sociation for Retarded Children ? 

Mr. Fraenkel is not here. 

Is Mr. Jerry Bernstein here? 

Mr. Bernstein, you are director, Occupational Training Center, Help 
for Retarded Children, Inc., of the District of Columbia? 


STATEMENT OF JERRY BERNSTEIN, DIRECTOR, OCCUPATIONAL 
TRAINING CENTER, HELP FOR RETARDED CHILDREN, INC., OF 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. Brernster. That is right, sir. 

I would like to testify as to some of the administrative difficulties 
involved with obtaining surplus property. We applied for surplus 
property well over a year ago, and since that time we have just been 
entangled in what I think is redtape over this issue, and, for my part, it 
is very difficult to understand the basis on which some of these decisions 
are made as to which particular agency is eligible and which is not. 
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Now, we do know that certain agencies, very similar to ours here 
in the District, have been approved for receipt of surplus property, 
On the other hand, our agency in the District, and I am sure others 
in the country, has been refused. 

Senator Gruenine. What kind of surplus property have you been 
seeking ? 

Mr. Bernstern. Some small things like file cabinets—— 

Senator GRUENING. Filing cabinets ? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes; any type of office equipment, things of that 
sort. 

Senator GRUENING. Have you been unable to get any ? 

Mr. Bernstein. Nothing at all. That is right. 

Senator GruEniNG. Well, your organization in behalf of children, 
training them, is not that an educational organization ? 

Mr. Bernstein. Well, this is the whole center of the problem, you 
see. Yes. We feel that it is. On the other hand, we have been told 
by people who are involved in making these decisions that we are not. 

Now, because of this particular problem, I asked for and obtained a 
statement from Dr. Hansen, the superintendent of schools here in the 
District of Columbia. May I read a portion of that statement ? 

Senator Grugnine. Please do. 

Mr. BernstTern (reading) : 

I feel that this center is contributing an educational and training service to 
the severely retarded and should be encouraged and supported in every way 
possible. Recognition of our approval of the work of this center is shown not 
only by this report, but by the fact that we refer pupils to the center whenever 
the school system itself cannot give them the training needed. 

Now, accompanying this letter by Dr. Hansen is a report made by a 
Miss Pepper, who is Dr. Hansen’s special assistant. Miss Pepper 
and Mrs. Jones, who is the director of special education in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia public schools, visited our center, and this report 
was written by Miss Pepper and accompanied Dr. Hansen’s letter. - 

For example, on page 2 of her report, Miss Pepper refers to us as a 
school. She says: 

When we visited the school, everyone present was busy and the whole atmos- 
phere was pleasant— 
and so forth. 

She goes on: 

The department of pupil appraisal has referred several pupils to the work- 
shop and thinks very highly of their work. Mrs. Jones and I are of the opinion 
that this center serves a very definite need in the community for training 
pupils to supplement the work of our schools— 
et cetera. 

Senator GrvEntnc. Now, let me ask you this: How many children 
do you have there ? 

Mr. Bernstein. Right now we have 43. 

Senator GrurninG. Forty-three. You have definitely requested 
surplus property of the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare ? 

Mr. Bernstern. That is right. As a matter of fact, last week I 
spoke to Mr. Gray, who is the Chief of the Division of Surplus Prop- 
erty Utilization, and Mr. Gray informed me that the major problem 
was that, for example, in this letter from Dr. Hansen, the word 
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“school” was not used. Well, that is true. The word “school” was 
not used, and actually we m: ade no special request that it be used, and 
in checking back w ith Dr. Hansen’s office, I was informed that they 
were not authorized to, in any way, indicate that they give official 
approval or certification of any agency or organization as a certi- 
fied school because they have no legal : authorization to do so. 

Senator Gruenrne. Who said this, Mr. Hansen or Mr. Gray ? 

Mr. Bernstein. No, Miss Pepper. 

Now, Mr. Gray’s point was that the word “school” was not used. 
But we feel that such words as “educational” and “training service,” 
the fact that the public schools do refer pupils to us—— 

Senator GrueninG. Will you describe your work ? 

Mr. Bernsrern. Yes. We have essentially two programs. Rather, 
our program is divided into two major parts. One is a sheltered 
workshop type of facility and the other is an evaluation and train- 
ing program where we specifically attempt to ev: aluate the vocational 
potential of a client, develop this potential, and we hope eventually 
to place the individual in a job in the community, and I might add 
that we have been very successful in doing this. 

Senator GrRuUENING. You say you have children referred to you 
from the school system ? 

Mr. Bernsret. Oh, definitely. 

Senator GruEninG. Children who are retarded and cannot keep 
up with the regular school curricula, and therefore they come to you’ 

Mr. Bernster. That is right. You see, the public school system 
has only one school for the trainable retarded. Those are children 
with 50 or below IQ. 

Senator Gruenine. Is this school accredited in the same way that 
private schools of the District are? 

Mr. Bernstern. You mean our place ? 

Senator GRUENING. Yes. 

Mr. Bernste1n. No. It is not, because the public school system has 
no authority, you see, to 

Senator GrRUENING. But you consider it a school in every sense 
of the word? A school for retarded children? 

Mr. Bernstein. We consider it a school in that we are providing 
an educational facility for these people and we are training them, 
and we are supplementing the work, and in some instances doing 
the work that the public school system just cannot do. 

Senator Gru mee What is the basis of the refusal of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare? What did they give 
as their reason ? They must have a specific reason. 

Mr. Bernstern. Well, from what I can understand from Mr. Gray, 
it was specifically because the word “school” was not used in this 
letter from Dr. Hansen. 

Senator Grugentina. Is Mr. Gray here ? 

Mr. Bernstern. Yes, he is. 

Senator Grurntne. Mr. Gray, would you be kind enough to come 
forward and join in this discussion? We will make this quite 
informal. 

You have heard the testimony of Mr. Bernstein. What is the 
position of the Department on this matter ? 
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STATEMENT OF J. WENDELL GRAY, CHIEF, DIVISION OF SURPLUS 
PROPERTY UTILIZATION, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA. 
TION, AND WELFARE 


EXPANSION OF DONABLE PROPERTY PROGRAM 


Mr. Gray. We have had two difficulties in connection with this 
particular institution. As I mentioned the other day in describing 
how we determine eligibility, we seek to establish that, first—we must, 
because the law says “schools”—that it is in effect a school and second, 
that if it is a school, that it is approved or accredited by a responsible 
body, and we look to the State education departments, wherever that 
is possible. 

Senator Gruenina. In this case it would be the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr. Gray. The District of Columbia. And Mr. Bernstein advises 
me, he did the other day when we had our discussion, that the Dis- 
trict of Columbia apparently lacks authority to approve or disap- 
prove an institution of this kind. 

Senator Gruenine. Where is such authority ¢ 

Mr. Gray. Well, if there is no such authority in the District of 
Columbia, then such authority would be lacking, as far as I can see, 

Senator Gruenine. Well, can you not cut the Gordian knot as 
the representative of the Department of Education of the Federal 
Government? Could you not make an administrative decision? If 
there is no authority, are these people destined to be suspended in a 
vacuum indefinitely ¢ 

Mr. Gray. Well, we have another measurement that we use and 
many schools have obtained eligibility on this basis. We have said 
to them, in the event you cannot acquire approval or accreditation 
by reason of the lack of authority, if you can demonstrate that stu- 
dents from your school are accepted when they reach a certain point 


by other accredited schools, that they can move back and forth, then _ 


this would certainly be evidence that you are carrying on an approved 
and accredited program. 

Senator Gruentna. Would it not be evidence if they are received 
in this institution from the school system for the purpose of training? 
Would not that be evidence that it is a school? 

Mr. Gray. That is certainly some evidence, yes. 

Mr. Bernstern. Mr. Chairman, may I say something on that point? 
With the type of program that we have, it is highly unlikely that 
‘we would refer any of our people to another institution, because if 
we are taking them at the age of 16 or over, these people, as far as 
the public schools are concerned, have about reached their maximum 
limits within the special education facilities here in the District. 

Now, if we are going to work with these individuals for a few 
months or a year or possibly two, there is not much point in this 
particular kind of program to refer them to another institution. 
<ither these people are going to be rehabilitated and placed on a job 
in the community or they are going to have to be put in other spe- 
cial—put in another type of special environment such as possibly 
a sheltered workshop, but these people almost never at this point go 
on for more extended training, because if they have not been success- 
a improved by this point, then most likely they are not going 
to be. 
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Senator Gruentinc. Well, Mr. Gray, would you not think that re- 
ceiving these pupils from the school system was a more compelling 
factor than what becomes of them ultimately? 

Now, it is very obvious, as Mr. Bernstein says, they are deficient 
in being able to keep pace with the normal education system, so they 
come here. What ultimately becomes of them, of course, depends on 
how much they can be rehabilitated and whether jobs can be found 
for them, but I should think it would be clear that they would not_ 
be likely to be referred to other educational institutions after this. 
This is the end as far as their chance of being rehabilitated, and I 
find it difficult to understand why on a wholly technical reason this 
is denied them. 

I think this would be a very logical place for the Department of 
Education to find a way to move in here. 

Mr. Gray. Well, Senator, Mr. Bernstein 

Senator Gruenina. If I am making a mistake, please clarify it. 

Mr. Gray. As Mr. Bernstein will tell you, we are continuing to 
explore this thing. 

The other difficulty we had—Mr. Bernstein has not mentioned it, 
but I presume he intends to—there is a Maryland county also referring 
some youngsters to his institution. The thing that troubles us, the 
law says it must be a school, and neither the superintendent in the 
District nor the superintendent in this Maryland district, Prince 
Georges County, has been willing so far to refer to this as a school. 
They refer to it as a workshop, or as a training center, and we asked 
them specifically, well, can’t you say to us—you are an educational 
authority—can’t you say to us this in your view is a school, and they 
have been very reluctant to do so. 

Senator GRUENING. Are we not cet ing down to a matter of seman- 
tics? Is not a training center a school? You do not expect to teach 
these children Greek, but you do teach them workshop matters. Why 
isn’t that approval? I do not see why your Department cannot make 
that decision administratively. 

Mr. Gray. Well, our attorneys have told us that on the basis of 
the evidence submitted in this case, we cannot. This case has been 
reviewed by our counsel and—— 

Senator GRUENING. Is your attorney here? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, Mr. Hiller is here. 

Senator Gruznina. I wish he would come and join this discussion. 

Mr. Hiller, apparently you are the obstacle in the road here. Will 
you explain your process of reasoning ? 





STATEMENT OF MANUEL B. HILLER, CHIEF, ADMINISTRATIVE 


SERVICES BRANCH, OFFICE OF GENERAL COUNSEL, DEPART- 
MENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Mr. Hirer. Well, as Mr. Gray has indicated, we had great difficulty 
in finding that the organization met the standards and criteria which 
we have established under our regulations. 

As you know, sir, we operate under law and pursuant to regulations 
which are prescribed for the purpose of implementing and carrying 
out the law as we see it and as we understand it. Our regulations 
require and define the organizations which are considered to be schools, 
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colleges, and universities, which terms are mentioned in the section 
of the act which confers eligibility, and organizations of that char- 
acter are required under our regulations to be either approved or 
accredited by appropriate approving authorities of the State or, as 
Mr. Gray has pointed out, where there are no such authorities or 
where authorities are not legally authorized to confer approval or 
accreditation upon schools of a private nonprofit nature, why then 
the extent to which these schools receive the equivalent of approval 
or accreditation in the form of a recognition of their credits and their 
studies by other schools which are approved is considered as qualifying 
or alternate to the approval or the accreditation that our regulations 
require. 

Now, it may be that in a given isolated case these standards or 
criteria are not all encompassing. If that be so, well, then, we just 
can’t help the situation in the sense that our function as we see it is 
tocarry out the act and the regulations. 

Senator Gruenrna. Well, is there any other school in the District 
for retarded children that is receiving help, receiving surpluses? 

Mr. Hitter. I would not be prepared to answer that question, sir, 
though I do think that there is a school for retarded children that is 
operated by the District Board of Education itself. 

Mr. Gray. That is correct, and they would be eligible as a part of 
the public school system, the school system itself. 

Senator Gruentna. And that other school is receiving surplus now? 

Mr. Gray. Yes. Any school that is a part of the public school 
system. 

Senator Gruentne. Well, I should like to find out what this par- 
ticular workshop is lacking that prevents it from getting this accredi- 
tation. If the District of Columbia school system cannot do it, can’t 
you find some language, Mr. Hiller, that would make that possible? 
The great Comptroller General, Mr. John McCall, during the Roose- 


velt days, once informed me—and it has proved very useful—that 


if you can get language, you can do almost anything in the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Bernstein. Mr. Chairman, may I bring out one further point? 
We were talking here about approval, and for the life of me in any 
language I cannot. understand how we are not approved, and I would 
also like to point out that the Prince Georges County Board of Edu- 
cation has authorized our agency to be paid county funds, county 
education funds, for each pupil that is referred to us and accepted 
into our program by the Prince Georges County schools. 

Now, if this isn’t some kind of official approval by the Prince 
Georges County Board of Education, I just do not know what is, 
because certainly these people cannot pay out tax funds which are 
collected for the specific purposes of educating the county’s children 
and pay such funds to a private agency out of the county and out 
of the State for the education of these children. This to me is a very 
strong kind of approval. 

Senator Grureninc. What would you say to that, Mr. Hiller? 

Mr. Hitter. I am not sure that that information was presented 
to us. 

Mr. Gray. That information was not presented to us at the time we 
made our determination. It was presented to me last week, and 
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officially in a letter from the Prince Georges County Board of Edu- 
“ation, “which I received only Friday afternoon. That information 
was not available at the time we made the decision. 

Senator Grurntnc. Well, then, our problem is solved, is it not? 
You have the information. 

Mr. Huuer. I would be reluctant to make a determination at this 
time, sir. 

Senator GRUENING. Would you not say in addiiton to the fact tha 
Prince Georges County supplies funds and that the District da 
system sends ¢ *hildr en = re, is not that recognition ? 


Mr. Hitter. Weill, I do not recall precisely the manner in ii 
the District aide their schoolchildren to this organization. I do 


not believe that in sending them there they send them in the sense 
of supporting them and paying for their tuition or other expenses 
of attendance there. My understanding is that this is a referr: al and 
a recommendation to go to this org pana ition for such services as this 
organization can perform on beh: lf of the children. But it is nothing 
more than a referral or recommendation. 

Am I correct, sir? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes; that is true, but I do not believe that the 
District of Columbia Board of Education has funds to purchase 
educational services from anybody. I do not believe that they have 
the same power, for ex: unple, in this situation that the Prince Georges 
County Board of Education does. 

I might add another thing, too, that there are situations where the 
Board of Education feels that they have taken a given child to the 
maximum level that this child can reach in the public school system, and 
releases that child from the public schools on the condition that he 
come to our workshop, to our training center, 

Mr. Hitier. There again, sir, is another factor which I do not 
recall having been informed of as of the time the problem had been 
oe «dl to us for our review. 

Mr. BerNsTEIN. Well, getting down to brass tacks, I just cannot 
imagine the Board of Education referring anybody, whether it is with 
payment or without it, to any place that they ‘do not approve of. Cer- 
tainly they are not going to refer a pupil or his family to a pk ce where 
they feel that the child is not going to be helped, where they feel there 
is not an educational program, where they feel that the child eannot 
be furthered in his education. Certainly they are not going to do that. 

Senator Grurntna. I think we agree referral is recognition. 

Mr. Bernstrern. I would think so. 

Senator Gruentnec. Mr. Hiller, you would not refer a person to a 
lawyer or counsel unless they were trustworthy and competent in this 
field. If the Department of Education in the District ‘of Columbia 
sends children there, refers them there, that certainly is recognition, 
and whether the word “school” appears seems to me highly technic al 
and I think the Department, in view of this new information which 
it has just received, might make a decision that would be favorable to 
this institution. 

Mr. Hitter. May I suggest, sir, we are always willing to review 
decisions that we have made, particularly where additional or new in- 
formation is presented. But I am sure you will agree that we are 
always under surveillance, in a manner of speaking, of the General 
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Accounting Office, which has spoken once before on the subject of 
eligibility and which has limited the Department through the opinion 
of its Comptroller General to making donations only to those organiza- 
tions specifically enumerated in the act. 

And it is for this reason that we have, in a sense, insisted upon the 
qualification of organizations as a “school,” “college,” or “university,” 
as those terms are mentioned and enumerated in the act. 

Senator Gruentnc. Well, you don’t think it is a matter that you 
could change by regulation ? 

Mr. Hitter. No, sir. We have been advised by the Comptroller 
General’s Office that we may not. 

Senator Gruenina. You pay more attention to the Comptroller Gen- 
eral than certain committees of Congress do apparently, then? 

Mr. Hitter. Well, sir, the Comptroller General’s Office is one of the 
arms or services of the Congress itself. 

Senator Gruenine. Well, I think that the information that has just 
come to you concerning the attitude of Prince Georges County—I wish 
you would explore this referral matter a little further and the com- 
mittee will follow it up and see whether you cannot give the school a 
few filing cabinets and whatever else they need. 

Mr. Hiuier. We will be very happy to review the matter again. 

Senator Gruentne. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bernstein, have you anything further to say ? 

Mr. Bernsrertn. No, other than I feel it would be very helpful.to 
other agencies such as our own if this whole question were cleared up. 
You see, there are other agencies very similar to our own who have 
been approved for receipt of surplus property. 

Senator Grurntina. I think we have made progress this morning, 
and I am hopeful—— 

Mr. Bernstern. It looks like it. I hope so. 

Senator Gruentna. I hope you get what you need. 

Mr. Bernsrern. Thank you. 

Senator Gruentnc. Miss Margaret Emery Assistant Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

And it might be useful if Mr. Dean and Mr. Gray joined you at the 
table here so we can have a panel discussion. 

Have you a statement, Miss Emery, or are you just prepared to 
answer questions ? 


STATEMENT OF MISS MARGARET EMERY, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE 


Miss Emery. I have a brief statement concerning the program of 
the Children’s Bureau in behalf of mentally retarted children, which 
I understand is one of the pieces of information the committee wishes. 

Senator Gruentna. I appreciate having it. Will you read your 
statement please? 

Miss Emery. For several years the Children’s Bureau has been giv- 
ing emphasis in its program to the problems of mentally retarded 
children. The Bureau’s concern for these children stems from its re- 
sponsibility under the Basie Act of 1912 to “investigate and report 
upon all matters pertaining to the welfare of children and child life” 
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and from its responsibility in administering Federal grants, under 
title V of the Social Security Act, for— 

tA Maternal and child health services; 

(2) Crippled children’s services; and 

(3) Child welfare services. 

The Bureau’s specialists in mental retardation working with the 
staff in the central and regional offices are focusing on three principal 
areas of activity. 

First, fact gathering and reporting: In cooperation with other Fed- 
eral and national agencies, professional and parent groups, the Bu- 
reau is attempting to pool information about the needs of mentally 
retarded children and to disseminate this through publications, con- 
ferences, institutes, and consultation. 

The Bureau’s latest publication relating to mentally retarded chil- 
dren is a manual, “The Mentally Retarded Child at Home.”* It 
was prepared in response to requests not only from parents of retard- 
ed children but also private physicians who felt that-many parents 
need a concrete guide in helping their children grow and develop. 
Another recent publication is “The Child Who is Mentally Re- 
tarded.”* This is one of a series of folders for parents, written in 
popular style, which gives some practical suggestions to parents and 
describes some of the community agencies and national groups to 
which parents may turn for help with their individual problem. 

Second, technical assistance: The Bureau makes available consulta- 
tion services to the States for program planning and development in 
behalf of the mentally retarded. ‘Technical asistance is also provided 
for staff training and development, professional education, cooper- 
ative studies, research and special demonstrations of services. 

Third, financial aid to the States: Through grant- Vs aid funds 
available under title V of the Social Security Act, the Bureau en- 
courages the extension of existing services to mentally retarded chil- 
dren, and assists the States in establishing community demonstration 
projects. 

Under the maternal and child health services program, and under 
each of the appropriation acts since 1957, Congress has earmarked $1 
million to be used only for special projects for mentally retarded 
children. At the present time, 30 States have special project grants 
totaling $1.3 million, and 14 other States have programs financed by 
regularly apportioned Federal funds and State and local funds. 
The total budget for these 44 programs is approximately $2 million. 
These are pilot projects which usually include 1 clinic where no more 
than 200 to 300 children a year can be ace epted. 

These projects are for establishing diagnostic, guidance, and evalu- 
ation clinics and centers, and demonstration projects for mentally re- 
tarded children particularly } younger severely retarded children, and 
for training centers and programs for professional workers. 

Under the crippled children’s services program, despite the fact 
that there are more requests for services than there are funds to meet 
them, it has been possible in several States which had laws or regu- 
lations which excluded mentally retarded children to effect changes 
so that now all the children havi ing the specified crippling conditions, 





21 Marked “Exhibit 8” and retained in the files of the subcommittee. 
2 Marked “Exhibit 4” and retained in the files of the subcommittee. 
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including mentally retarded children, can receive treatment irrespec- 
tive of any retardation. 

Under our third grant-in-aid program, the child welfare services 
program, Federal funds are contributing directly in extending and 
strengthening State and local child welfare programs, which carry re- 
sponsibility for services and care to mentally retarded children along 
with other children with special needs. 

In a few States, State public welfare agencies are using Federal 
funds for special services to meet the needs of ment: lly retarded 
children, such as advisory committees giving special attention to the 
needs of this group; special studies of individual mentally retarded 
children; and licensing child care facilities for mentally retarded 
children. 

That concludes my prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, and I would 
be glad to answer questions on this or any other aspects the committee 
wishes to consider. 

Senator GRUENING. Well, you have heard the discussion that took 
place this morning on the subject of this workshop here. Of course, 
I think that it is obvious that retarded children should be the object of 
our very special solicitude, and I wonder how many cases, how many 
institutions, are like this one which for some technical reason, or maybe 
a justified reason or not, is excluded from participation. 

Now, we have the testimony of the Administr: ator of Surplus Prop- 
erty from Texas that there were in that State some eight institutions 
for retarded children and they are all receiving surplus property from 
the State. Now, that would seem to be a desirable condition every- 
where. 

Have you any information of whether that obtains generally in the 
States? Apparently there is this difficulty in the District. 

Miss Emery. No. The Children’s Bureau does not compile any 
statistics showing the types of numbers of institutions for mentally 


retarded children. We do refer to a directory that has been prepared, 


but Dr. Mackie from the Office of Education, who is also here, has the 
only statistical information that I know of that is compiled in the 
Department. 

Senator GruENING. Is she here? 

Miss Emery. Yes. 

Mr. Gray. I think it might be helpful to have Dr. Mackie join the 
discussion here. 

Senator GRUENING. We will have this looking like “Meet. the Press” 
before long. 

Will you give your name and position ? 


STATEMENT OF DR. ROMAINE P. MACKIE, CHIEF, EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH, OFFICE OF EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT 
OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Dr. Mackie. Tam Romaine Mackie. Tam Chief, Exceptional Chil- 
dren and Youth, in the Office of Education. 

I came without a prepared speech, but for questioning. However, I 
have some notes and I would like to say that the Office of Education 
program for mentally retarded children is a part of a program we call 
a program for exceptional children, including all those who have 
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unusual educational needs because of a physical limitation, a mental 
limitation, a serious social or emotional problem. We are also some- 
what concerned with gifted children, but we do not lay exclusive claim 
toresponsibility for them. 

We are moving in three main directions in trying to assist in the 
development of programs for all of these children. 

One is to bring about an extension and improvement of programs at 
the local level and working mainly through States. Another is to do 
something to meet the problem of the teac her shortage. And the third 
is to secure more information scientifically tested (research) about 
instructing these children. 

Now, in that general framework I might report that we do collect 
statistics on enrollments of children oan ‘also on numbers of teachers. 
Unfortunately, the statistics that we are just now preparing are not 
available yet, but within a few sam we will be able to supply for you 
and others more recent figures on enrollments. The latest we had 
were for 1952-53. “At that time there were 1,244 public school places 
or systems reporting special classes for mentally retarded. 

Now, these are day school provisions, and sometimes they are spe- 
cial schools, but more frequently they are classes in regular school 
systems, but special classes in regular school systems. The total en- 
rollment of pupil then was 11: 3 565 in the day schools, and the total 
number of teachers was something more than 7,000; 47 States and the 
District of Columbia reported public school classes for the mentally 
retarded. 

We also are compiling at present the statistics on the residental 
schools, and we have found, according to our mailing list about 200 
institutions for mentally retarded that have schools, and in our new 
statistics we will be able to give you the number of children and num- 
ber of teachers. 

Now, we know there has been considerable growth in this field within 
these past 5 or 6 years. Previous to about 1950, most of the public 
school provisions were for children that we sometimes called educable. 
Probably these terms, “educable” and “trainable” are very misleading, 
because they do not separate two completely different kinds of chil- 
dren. But we know there has been a great deal of extension in pro- 
visions for the more severely retarded within recent years, so our 
statistics which are collected according to the educable and trainable 
will probably reflect this growth. 

Senator GruENtING. Would you consider that an institution for re- 
tarded children that has been purely custodial or largely custodial, 
in a case when it is training eligibles under the provisions / 

Dr. Mack. Well, I don’t know that I ought to talk on this point. 
This has been pretty thoroughly discussed by others more responsible 
for eligibility. 

We collected statistics from about 200 institutions that gave evi- 
dence of being schools, and by that we infer that they had profession: al 
staffs there to do teac ‘hing of children. 

In this country we now have a rather nen opportunity for 
the professional preparation of teachers. There are at least 40 col- 
leges offering preparation for teachers in the field of mentally re- 
tarded. so it is now possible to secure some professionally tr ained 
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educators. We have a very serious shortage. We probably do not 
have more than a quarter of the needed number of teachers. 

Senator GRuENING. Well, perhaps Miss Emery could answer this 
question. In an institution for retarded children, you would neces. 
sarily give attention to either education or health or both, would you 
not? Otherwise what would the institution be doing unless you are 
purely custodial, and I can’t imagine that there would be such. 

Miss Emery. I think that is correct, Mr. Chairman. They would 
be giving attention to the health and educational needs of individuals 
insofar as the individuals were able to utilize formal education. Of 
course, there is wide variation in the institutions. Some of them care 
for very grossly defective youngsters. 

Senator Gruentne. Well, I think this committee—I can only speak 
for myself—but I think this committee would be interested in seeing 
to it that all retarded children got equal treatment in the matter of 
surplus, and that purely technical objections would somehow be over- 
come so that when this study is completed, which you think will be in 
a few weeks, we should be in a position to know just what schools 
there are in the country for retarded children and which ones, if any, 
are benefiting from the surplus program under the provisions of law 
and which ones, if any, are not. And I think it would be helpful if 
we could get that information as soon as it is available. 

Dr. Macxtr. Now, we will have a list of schools. It will be a list 
of public-school systems and the list of private and public residential 
schools. We may have missed some, but we have made an effort to get 
all of them, but we wouldn’t know whether they are receiving surplus 
property. 

Mr. Gray. Senator, might I comment that for the schools operated 
by the public school system, there would be no question as to their 
eligibility. The public school system itself is eligible. So those 1,244 
schools which were shown in the last survev, all would be eligible. The 
only ones in question would be the nonpublic. 

Senator Gruentna. The private schools would not necessarily be 
eligible ? 

Mr. Gray. They would not necessarily be. They would have to 
establish elicvibility on the basis of our law and regulations. 

Senator GruEntne. Some of these private schools are presumably 
schools that are well endowed to which children of well-to-do parents 
go, retarded children, schools which would not necessarily need this 
help; isn’t that possible ? 

Mr. Gray. That is possible. 

Senator Gruentne. And what I was thinking of in particular was 
an institution represented by Mr. Bernstein where they apparently 
were in need and I would think perhaps technically disqualified but 
perhaps morally eligible, and I think that is a “no-man’s land” that 
we ought to try to eliminate if we can. And I think that when you 
get this information to the committee, as soon as it is available, we 
will be in a better position to appraise it, and meanwhile if the De- 
partment would go ahead and pursue this as best it can we may have 
some final answers as to what the situation will be in this field. 

Mr. Dean, you are with the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
How does that system work now? What are your functions as far as 
the vocational rehabilitation program in the country is concerned? 
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STATEMENT OF RUSSELL J. N. DEAN, CHAIRMAN, POLICY PLAN- 
NING AND LEGISLATION STAFF, OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL RE- 
HABILITATION, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


Mr. Dean. Mr. Chairman, as you suggested earlier, I do have a 
statement which I will submit for the record, if you would like. 

Senator GruENING. Well, I think it might be well if you would read 
it. Is it very long? 

Mr. Dean. It is five pages. 

Senator GRUENING. I think it would be useful. Do you have copies? 

Mr. Dean. I would be very mney to provide copies. 

Shall we proceed, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Gruenina. Yes. Please do. 

Mr. Dean. I am happy to testify, at the committee’s request, in 
connection with the several legislative proposals before the committee 
for amending the Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949, as it relates to donable property. Since none of these 
proposals bear directly upon the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Tam providing for the committee some background data on the Fed- 
eral-State program of vocational rehabilitation, the services, facilities 
and programs involved, and the various disability groups served, with 
particular reference to those who are mentally retarded. 

Since 1921, the Federal Government and the States have been part- 
ners in conducting a program of services to prepare disabled men and 
women for useful work and place them in suitable jobs. I should 
point out here, Mr. Chairman, that this program is aimed at adults (of 
working age or near it) and is not designed to serve children; by law, 
working age in most States begins at 15 or 16. 

I might insert here, Mr. Chairman, that this probably accounts for 
our involvement in the particular interest of the committee at the 
moment, since we do deal rather extensively with the teenage group. 

Under the original Federal act, the services provided were confined, 
for the most part, to counseling the disabled person, providing train- 
ing for a job, artificial limbs and appliances, and placement. In 1943, 
major changes in the law were enacted, including the widening of the 
range of services to authorize physical restoration (medical and re- 
lated) services, where the disability could be eliminated or reduced, 
and also providing for rehabilitation of the mentally ill. 

In 1954, the act was greatly broadened by introducing special grant 
programs to extend and improve State agency services; by the estab- 
lishment of a research and demonstration program to develop new 
knowledge and methods in rehabilitation; by provisions for a train- 
ing grant program to stimulate the training of more professional 

ersonnel in the several groups which constitute rehabilitation today; 
yy improvement of the Randolph-Sheppard provisions for vending 
stands operated by blind persons; and by other features. In addition, 
the Medical Facilities Survey and Construction Act of 1954 (Public 
Law 482) amended the Hill-Burton Act to authorize Federal grants 
to help construct rehabilitation facilities. The latter, plus provisions 
in the 1954 Vocational Rehabilitation Act Amendments, authorizing 
grants to expand, alter, equip, and staff rehabilitation facilities, pro- 
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vided Federal support for the first time to help increase the number A 
and capacity of these special facilities for handicapped people. 

It is my underst: er Mr. Chairman, that the committee is inter- 
ested in the programs, facilities, and services currently provided for 

various disability a including especially those w ho are ment: illy 
retarded. In our program of vocational rehabilitation we have been 
and are deeply interested in the extension of services and the im- 
provement of our services to the mentally retarded group. This in- 
terest has been accentuated during the last 3 or 4 years as ee 
and State voluntary organizations have themselves demonstrated ; 
sharp increase of interest a actly ity since we feel an obligation - 
be responsive to the needs « ‘ disabled people, their families, and 
friends. 

We have, therefore, given special emphasis to certain disability 
groups, including the mentally retarded, in our work with the Ste ite 
vocational rehabilitation agencies which provide services to these 
people and others who are disabled. There also has been a substan- 
tial increase in the number of research projects undertaken through 
our research and demonstration grant program, some of them carried 
out though universities, others undertaken by local and State groups 
devoted exclusively or principally to the interests of the mentally 
retarded. 

In order that the committee may have an idea of the increases in the 
number of disabled people rehabilitated by type of disability during 
the last few years, I am attaching to this statement a short table re 
flecting the numbers rehabilitated (which includes placement in em 
ployment). 

(The table referred to follows :) 


ATTACHMENT No. 1.—State-Federal program of vocational rehabilitation 
Rehabilitants by selected types of disability—State programs 


Estimated 


Disability at acceptance 1956 1957 1958 

1959 1960 
Blind 3, 765 4, 005 4, 007 4, 421 4, 853 
Visual other than blind-_--- 3, 630 3, 768 3, 908 4,312 4, 733 
Poliomyelitis 3, 120 3, QRt 3, 236 3, 571 3, 919 
Paraplegia 64 6738 663 732 803 
Aeeny, 1, 374 1,521 | 1, 543 1, 703 1, 869 
Mental retardation 756 1, 004 1, 578 1,741 1,91) 
Psychosis and ps sychoneurosis 2,192 2, 706 3, 221 3, 554 | 3, 901 
Other mental and nervous system disorders | 628 840 | 1, 076 1, 187 1, 303 
Pulmonary tuberculosis. -- 7, 045 6, 825 6, 278 6, 927 7, 603 
Cardiac. 3,040 | 3, 444 3, 143 4,351 | 4,775 
Multiple sclerosis 169 217 250 | 276 303 
Cerebral palsy 783 893 44 1, 042 1, 143 
Arthritis_-.- 1,895 2, 132 2, 148 2, 370 2, 601 
Diabetes. - 899 1, 031 1, 104 1,218 | 1, 337 
Deaf 1, 278 1, 494 1,324 | 1, 461 | 1, 603 
Hard of hearing. -...- 2, 945 3, 193 | 3, 479 3, 839 | 4,213 

] 1,127 


Speech defects ‘ 988 925 | 931 


1 Partially estimated. 
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ATTACHMENT No. 2.—Federal funds expended or obligated for rehabilitation— 
Facilities and workshops since 1954 
Public Law 565: 





a gd a Sa ee dg eo Ses * $3, 891, 530 
ens StRhC1 iin cn acwincletieenciesl 3 eS oer ts 79992 330 
GUN RIN i estat acnceg bein andi tect ctndcepesdcatnec a Ms ig Mea 2.714, 599 
NURSE 5 catpssnad ands ceca bi visines pratt epee caaeta ak nase a ee 6, 828, 459 
I EUW ROS ein Gn cigs socbeieeks badd denone, ME HESS 2 eS 791, 146, 715 
a eT ee ee 27, 975, 174 


24Through June 30, 1958. 
2Through June 30, 1959. 
8 Authorization expired June 30, 1957. 


Mr. Dean. Since the table shows only selected disability groups, 
I should like to point out that during the fiscal year 1957 a total of 
70,940 persons were restored to activ ity and usefulness and placed in 
jobs. In 1958 this increased to 74,317. We expect the total for the 
fiscal year just ended to exceed 80,0 00. 

The committee may be interested in current activities of our Office 
pertaining to rehabilitation facilities and workshops for disabled 
people. There has been a great upsurge of interest and activity across 
the country in recent years as more profession: al people, community 
leaders, and families have grasped the possibilities of achieving re- 
habilitation through modern centers and w orkshops. Some of these, 
such as those aided through the Medical Facilities Survey and Con- 
struction Act, are predominantly 1 medical in character and usually 
function as part of, or in close relationship to, a medical school, 
teaching hospital, or other medical institution. Others are oper rated 
more nearly as separate community resources, used by a variety of 
public and voluntary groups and agencies involved in securing re- 
habilitation services for the handicapped. In several States the State 
vocational rehabilitation agency operates a rehabilitation center or 
a workshop or both; however, the majority of such resources today 
are not operated by public agencies 

A rather comprehensive analy sis of 77 rehabilitation centers in this 
country was published this spring by our Office. 

Mr. Chairman, I refer to this publication, which is a rather thick 
one, and which I will be happy to make available to the committee 
if you would like it. 

Senator Gruenina. We will incorporate that into the record by 
reference only.” 

Mr. Dean. We have additional data covering a large number of 
centers, but which is not in the nature of any analysis. 

While we have gathered considerable information on rehabilita- 
tion centers for disabled persons generally, we have not made separate 
surveys of rehabilitation facilities which serve only one type of dis- 
ability, such as mental retardation. We know that quite a few such 
facilities, devoted solely to the mentally retarded, do exist and a num- 
ber of them have been developed in the last 3 years or so. However, 
a survey of these would, in fact, reach only a relatively small propor- 
tion of those receiving rehabilitation center or workshop services, 


%The publication entitled ‘Rehabilitation Centers Today” marked “Exhibit 1” is on 
file with the subcommittee. 
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since so many mentally retarded persons presently receive services 
through multidisability facilities, or liveua facilities which may be 
primarily aimed at another disability, such as cerebral palsy. 

To illustrate some phases of the expansion in our work for the 
mentally retarded: 2,091 mentally retarded persons were rehabili- 
tated by the State agencies during the 6-year period ended in 1950, 
During the succeeding 6 years, 3,62 8 were rehabilitated. On an an- 
nual basis, 1,094 were rehabilitated in 1957; 1,578 in 1958; and we 
estimate that about 1,750 were rehabilitated in the fiscal year just 
ended. 

Support has been given to training State agency staff in special 
rehabilitation counseling methods for the mentally retarded. A 
publication, “The Sheltered Work Shop: A Community Rehabilitation 
Resource for the Mentally Retarded,” has been issued which serves 
as a helpful guide to communities interested in developing such work- 
shops. A number of State rehabilitation agencies have given finan- 
cial support to community groups in establishing centers and work- 
shops for the mentally retarded. Through our research and demon- 
stration program, grants for research investigations and selected 
demonstration projects have totaled well over a million dollars duri ing 
the past 5 years. 

I trust, Mr. Chairman, that the information I have furnished will 
assist the committee and I assure you that the resources of our Office 
will be at your disposal for any further inquiries you may wish to 
make. 

Senator Gruentne. Thank you very much, Mr. Dean, for making 
the statement. 

Are these workshops eligible for surplus property? Workshop 
for the blind, for the retarded ? 

Mr. Dean. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the answer here is sub- 
stantially the same as we have had in earlier testimony this morning. 


IT have had many discussions with the officials in the Department, in-— 


cluding the Division of Surplus Property, on this subject, and it does 

seem to all narrow down to the basic question which Mr. Gray and 
the others have mentioned this morning. Specifically, whether or 
not the institution totally or partially “meets the requirements set 
forth as to what is a school or what is a health facility. If it does, 
they qualify. 

Senator Grurntna. Well, Mr. Gray, do they qualify or do they 
not ? 

Mr. Gray. Well, the answer again is many of them do and some of 
them do not. It all depends on how they operate. Many of them 
have been able to qualify as a clinic or a medical facility or as a 
school, depending on the nature of their program, and measured 
against our standards. Do they have qualified professional staffs? 
Are they approved or accredited? And so forth. 

Mr. Dean. I might make this observation, Mr. Chairman, if I may. 
To the extent that such centers and workshops are operated by State 
agencies, where they are operated by the general vocational rehabili- 
tation agency, they ordinarily are located within the State depart- 

ment of education or State department of public instruction within 
the State, and therefore they automatically qualify. Some of them, 
particularly those centers and workshops—and there are not very 
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many of them, I might add—operated by the vocational rehabilita- 
tion agencies for the blind usually are located in the State department 
of public welfare or a separate commission for the blind. Therefore, 
the automatic nature of their eligibility doesn’t apply. They fall 
jnto another category. 

Senator GruENING. What is the other category ? 

Mr. Dean. They fall into a separate category because they are not 
organization: ully a part of the a ite department of education. 

Senator GRUENING. I find it difficult to conceive, however, a re- 
habilitation center, whatever ts status, that wouldn’t qualify under 
the health provisions. Here are people who are injured, crippled, 
either congenitally or through disease or accidents subsequently. 
Why isn’t that a medical problem and a health proble 2m ? 

Mr. Gray. It is a medical problem. The question is what are they 
doing about it? Are they actually operating a clinic or a hospital 
or a medical institution—some of them, I might say, we found to 
have a primary function of providing a counseling service and they 
are referred elsewhere for the medical service. ‘They are referred 
elsewhere for the treatment and also for the education. This term 
“rehabilitation facility” is a very broad term, as I am sure Mr. Dean 
will agree. It is applied to many things. 

Senator GrueniInc. You mean there are rehabilitation centers 
where they merely counsel them to go elsewhere ? 

Mr. Gray. Yes. There is that type of institution where they do an 
evaluation job. 

Senator GruENING. That is scarcely a rehabilitation center. It is 
a placement center. 

Mr. Gray. I don’t know that they call themselves necessarily a re- 
habilitation center. They call them certainly a rehabilitation ac- 
tivity. Russ, do they call some of those centers 

Mr. Dean. I doubt if there exists anything which calls itself a re- 
habilitation center which confines itself to counseling. But I think 
the point Dr. Gray is making on the lack of breadth of medical service 
rendered directly by the facility raises a question as to whether or 
not they qualify. 

Mr. Gray. I might point out that there have been bills before the 
Congress on numerous occasions that would make rehabilitation cen- 
ters per se eligible to receive property. None of these bills has been 
passed by the Congress. So we are left with making a determina- 
tion under the existing law which does not include rehabilitation 
centers, per se, but does include medical facilities and schools, col- 
leges, and universities, and so forth. 

Senator Gruentna. I think we should go through the same pro- 
cedure that we are going through with retarded children. I would 
like to get. from the Department, if it could be made available, a list 
of rehabilitation centers and a statement as to which are and which 
are not eligible for surplus property. 

Now, you can see the situation dev eloping here, that if the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 1s assuming a rather nar- 
row technical approach in a field that in all commonsense would pre- 
sumably be eligible for this aid, the pressure and the indications to 
extend eligibility for surplus to many other agencies is certainly going 
to grow. 
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But this is very close to your own field. I mean in these rehabilj- 
tation centers there are people who are injured, who are crippled, 
and if anything goes on there that it isn’t either health or educa. 
tion, it would be very difficult to imagine how they exist at all. J 
can’t conceive of a rehabilitation center being purely advisory. If 
it is, it shouldn’t be so labeled. 

On the question of the blind, are the centers or schools operated 
differently because of the nature of the deficiency? I mean that edu- 
sation for the blind, of course, is a special field. 

Mr. Gray. Senator, 1 might comment that to the best of my knowl- 
edge the blind schools are having no difticulty. Almost every State 
has laws providing for their approval or accreditation and the blind 
schools are receiving, or are eligible to receive surplus property. [| 
don’t think we have had any real problem with blind schools. That 
is quite a highly developed special school field. 

Senator GRUENING. Yes, it is. 

Dr. Mackie. There are increasing numbers of children in day 
schools who will also be eligible. Special day school classes are very 
much on the increase for blind children. I believe that about half 
of the number now may be in day schools. We again will have sta- 
tistics on this which we will be glad to supply at a future date for 
the subcommittee files. 

Senator GRUENING. They would be very useful. 

W hat about the children with limited vision, not totally blind, 
necessarily, but of sufficiently limited vision so that they are labor- 
ing under great handicaps? ‘Is there some special provision for that? 

Dr. Mackie. Yes. We will have st: atistics on the number of par- 
tially seeing children. They are mainly in day schools. 

I would like to supply for the record also some documents which I 
have with me, and I might like to mention one other place where a 
good many young people, mentally retarded, are getting some help. 
These children may not show up in our statistics because a number of 
high schools now are attempting to work out some kind of cooperative 
opportunities for work situations. We made a study with the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation and the American Association on Mental 
Deficiency on the opportunities for gainful employment for mentally 
retarded youth, and we identified some 50 school systems that have 
some kind of a work program. We will have a manuscript on this. 
It is now in the press, and we will be glad to make that available. 
This shows something of the way communities are cooperating to pro- 
vide for these young people. 

(Additional statement of Dr. Mackie, later submitted for the record, 
is as follows:) 


SoME Facts ON EDUCATION OF MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN AND YOUTH 
(By Romaine P. Mackie) 


There are estimated to be between 1 million and 1.5 million retarded children 
and youth of school age in the United States. 

The Office of Education is now compiling statistics on the numbers of mentally 
retarded children enrolled in special classes in the public day and public and 
private residential schools in the United States. The number of teachers is also 
being compiled. On the basis of preliminary data it is evident that there will be 
an increase over the numbers of pupils and teachers as reported in the “Sta- 
tistics of Special Education” for the school year 1952-53. It appears that there 
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will be an increase in the number of different public school systems having a 
special program, as well as the numbers of pupils and teachers, over the number 
of school systems operating programs in 1952-53. 
There were 1,244 different public school places reporting special classes 
for the mentally retarded. 
The total enrollment of pupils was 113,565. 
The total number of teachers was 7,067. 
Forty-seven States and the District of Columbia reported public school 
special classes for the mentally retarded. 

Comparable statistics for public and private residential schools were not 
compiled in 1952-53, but are being compiled for the new edition. The present 
returns indicate that there are about 200 public and private residential schools 
that have an educational program. Forty-seven States have residential schools 
for the retarded. 

In 1953-54 there were about 40 colleges offering a sequence of courses for the 
preparation of teachers of retarded children. 

Dr. Mackir. We are submitting for the record copies of the follow- 
ing publications which have bearing on the information being sought 
here : ** 

“College and University Programs for the Preparation of 
Teachers of Exceptional Children,” by Romaine P. Mackie and 
Lloyd M. Dunn (Office of Education Bulletin 1954, No. 1). 

“State Certification Requirements for Teachers of Exceptional 
Children,” by Romaine P. Mackie and Lloyd M. Dunn (Office 
of Education Bulletin, 1954, No. 13). 

“Teachers of Children Who Are Mentally Retarded,” by 
Romaine P. Mackie, Harold M. Williams, and Lloyd M. Dunn 
(Office of Education Bulletin 1957, No. 3). 

“Statistics of Special Education for Exceptional Children,” 
1952-53, chapter 5 of “Biennial Survey of Education in the 
United States—1952-54,” by Mabel C. Rice and Arthur H. Hill. 

Mr. Dean. Mr. Chairman, you mentioned the blind, which is par- 
ticularly pertinent here in connection with sheltered workshops. I 
suppose if one were to pick out three groups, there are probably three 
groups that, today, are more widely involved in workshop operations 
than any other. That is the blind, the cerebral palsied, and the men- 
tally retarded. 

And to the extent we have had much correspondence of inquiries on 
the question of surplus property, it primarily comes from those three 
groups. 

Senator GruenrinG. Our next witness is Dr. William A. Fraenkel, 
consultant, Vocational Rehabilitation and Sheltered Workshops, Na- 
tional Association for Retarded Children. 

I would like to suggest while we are on this general subject that you 
all stay there so that we can continue this in the form of an informal 
discussion when questions arise. 

Dr. Fraenkel, do you havea written statement ? 

Dr. Frarnxet. Yes, I have, Senator. 

Senator GruENinG. Have you any copies? 

Dr. FraEnkKEL. I regret that I do not. I worked over the weekend 
on it, and I only have this one copy which I will read for the record. 

Senator GruENING. You may proceed, Doctor. We would like to 
hear what you have to say. 





* The publication marked “Exhibtis 2 a, b, c, and d” have been retained in the files of the 
subcommittee. 
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Dr. FraEnxKEL. I regret being late. 


Senator Gruening, we wish to thank you in behalf of the National Association 
for Retarded Children, Inc., for this privilege of testifying on S. 1365 which 
would amend the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949 to 
authorize the disposal of surplus property to certain welfare agencies. 

We regret that our attendance at the First International Conference on Menta] 
Retardation held in Portland, Maine, prevents us from having our volunteers 
appear to testify in behalf of this act. We have asked our consultant on 
vocational rehabilitation and sheltered workshops, Dr. William A. Fraenkel, to 
take time from his nationwide consultative work to be here today to present 
testimony in our behalf. 


The foregoing is a letter signed by Vincent J. F ED OSTA Secre- 


tary, and Gunnar Dybwad, exec utive director of the National As- 
sociation for Retarded Children, Inc. 

This is a rather lengthy statement, Senator. It is about 20 pages, 
if I were to go through it. 

Senator Gruenine. Why don’t you summarize the highlights and 
then submit it for the record. We have had a good deal of discussion 
on the subject, the benefit of which you have not had. 

Dr. Frarnxeu. I have some examples I think that might clarify 
some of the discussion as to why we feel rather than amend the act, 
we rightfully belong within the current act. 

Senator Gru ENING. That seems to be the trend of most of the tes- 
timony this morning, or at least it is a subject for discussion and fur- 
ther exploration for the Department. 

Dr. FraenKkew. I have an example. 

Senator GRUENING. Please give it. 

Dr. Framnxet. Example A would be workshops. 

An example is a situation in San Francisco, Calif., where we have 
a vocational rehabilitation center which has twice been “approved” as 
its instructional standards met those required in the State for such 
services, in this case vocational rehabilitation. It has been consist- 
ently denied surplus property even though the approving agency is 
the Department of Education of the State of California, in this case 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Service which is also a subdivision of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

On the one hand this vocational rehabilitation agency which is serv- 
ing the mentally retarded adult in San Francisco is approved for a 
Federal grant from the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation under the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, but is denied sur- 
plus property by another division within that same Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

This vocational rehabilitation center provides a preliminary diag- 
nostic workup and receives on those retardates admitted to the pro- 
gram, a medical report, social case study, educational report and 
psychological report. It provides both individual and group thera- 
peutic vocational counseling. 

This program offers vocational training, job placement, and com- 
munity followup. 
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This vocational rehabilitation center in San Francisco, Calif., has 
as its director a Ph.D. and other qualified professional staff members. 
The other staff members’ degrees run from a B.S. to a M.D. 

They have in addition on their advisory committee some of the top 
people in the State of California representing medicine, labor, educa- 
tion, and rehabilitation. They meet all of the criteria established 
under the law as such law refers to eligibility, yet they have been con- 
sistently denied the acquisition of Federal surplus property. 

Finally, this vocational rehabilitation center which is currently re- 
ceiving a Federal grant which has research as one of its functions and 
which has been awarded to: (1) Accelerate vocational rehabilitation 
services to severely disabled persons; (2) Provide for prompt and 
widespread application of knowledge and experience acquired in the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation Research Grant Program; and (3) 
Test, insofar as possible, the application of the research findings under 
varying circumstances in different parts of the country, still is denied 
Federal surplus property. 

I have reference here, Senator, to the parts of the bill that we feel 
it applies to. Shall I pass that? 

Senator Gruenine. No. Go ahead. 

Dr. Frarnkew. Include it? 

Senator GruENiNG. Yes, please. 

Dr. FrarnKeEL. In summing up we would like to refer to title 45, 
Public Welfare; Subtitle A—Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, General Administration; Part 13—Allocation and Utiliza- 
tion of Surplus Personal Property for Educational Public Health and 
Civil Defense Purposes Amendment. 

Under section 13.1: Definitions (c) : 

“Approved” means recognition and approval by the State department of edu- 
cation, State department of health, or other appropriate authority with respect 
to an educational institution, such approval must relate to academic or instruc- 
tional standards, 

Does not this vocational rehabilitation center meet the criteria for 
“Approved” under this act ? 

We submit that example A just given meets the criteria under sec- 
tion 13.1, Definitions. 

Senator Gruenine. I might interrupt at this point to ask Mr. Gray 
for his comments on that. 

Mr. Gray. Of course, I do not have their application before me. 
Let me say this: If they have the approval of the State department of 
health and the State department of education as a medical institu- 
tion and as a school, it seems to me they would have been found 
eligible. 

Now, you didn’t indicate to me that they have had that approval. 
If they have that approval, that is what we rely on. 

Senator Gruentnc. Do they have that approval, Dr. Fraenkel ? 

Dr. Frarnxeu. They do not have approval. We want to go further 
and submit that they have been denied approval and haven’t been 
told why. 

Senator Gruenina. Your problem there is with your State agency? 

Dr. Fraenket. Apparently it is a State agency, yes. 

Senator Gruenina. That is, they are the ones who have refused to 
recognize you. 
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or FRAENKEL. I have the letters with me and I believe that is what 
1t wa 
ancien GRUENING. Do you do training there? 

Dr. FrarmnKkeu. Yes, sir. They do a vocational evaluation as to 
whether or not this man can be employed for a reasonable period of 
time after training. They evaluate his adjustment to work, his 
readiness for work, which is followed up with the actual vocational 
training. This to us is an extension of education (in this case for 
the retarded). They go further and do job placement and follow up 
in the community. 

They are also engaged, as I mentioned, in research. 

Senator GruENinG. Well, if your obstacle there is your State ad- 
ministration, isn’t that the place where you should first present your 
case? Iam not saying it shouldn’t, but ‘T am wonderi ing whether the 
Federal Department of Health, E ducation, and Welfare should over- 
rule or should supersede the judgment of the State agency or the 
State administration. 

I am making this in the form of an inquiry. What is your opinion 
on that subject ? 

Dr. FrarenKen. Here you have me, Senator, on a very technical one, 
I wouldn’t have the answer. 

Senator GruEentna. Well, I don’t know that it is so technical. I 
mean, it is an attempt to render unto Caesar the things which are 
Caesar’s. If your State won’t recognize you, how can you expect the 
Federal Government to do so? 

Dr. Fraenken. It might be because the States are not too clear 
themselves on the interpretation. Jam not sure. 

Senator GruENING. Probably it is an educational problem that 
should be referred to another part of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. I think this would be an interesting thing to 
look into and see just what the difficulty is back there. 

Mr. Gray. We certainly will do so. 

Senator Gruenrnc. There is no reason why there shouldn’t be a 
meeting, or an attempt to arrive at a meeting, of the minds between 
the State and Federal agency, and see just what the difficulty is, be- 
cause it seems very clear to me that even if specific legislation to in- 
clude rehabilitation centers had been asked for and not granted, it 
does not preclude the Department from treating these as “what they 
are. If they carry out their functions, they are agencies engaged in 
physical and mental reli rbilitation, and that is certainly in the field 
of medicine and health and also in the field of education to a lesser 
degree perhaps. 

Go ahead, Mr. Fraenkel. 

Dr. FraEnkev. I have additional information on these educational- 
health institutions. 

We felt it also meets the criterion for health centers, as under 13.1, 
Definitions (p). Here it means an approved facility utilized by a 
health unit for the provisions of public health services, including re- 
lated facilities such as laboratories and clinies. 

We went further and said that it met the same definition for a 
school, under “Title 45— Public Welf: ire; Subtitle A—The Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare; General Administration; 
Part 12—Disposal and Utilization of Sur plus Real Property for Edu- 
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cational Purposes and Public Health Purposes.” This goes much fur- 
ther in the definition and it appears under (f), that only those activi- 
ties devoted to academic, vocational, or professional instruction, or 
organized and operated to promote and protect the public health, are 
eligible. 

Examples of such eligible activities are universities, colleges, junior 
colleges, junior or senior high schools, elementary schools or school 
systems, vocational or specialized schools, research activities—these 
last two certainly we feel under the letter of the law 

Senator GrueninG. What is the provision of law to which you 
refer? Has that to do with surplus property ¢ 

Dr. FRAENKEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gray. Senator, if I may interrupt, he is quoting from our 
regulation, and I believe the one he just quoted is the real property 
regulation. I think it has been brought to the attention of the com- 
mittee that there are some differences in the wording of the law on 
real property and on personal property. 

I believe he is quoting from the real property provisions there. 

Senator GRUENING. You are not concerned with real property, are 
you? 

Dr. FraAENKEL. Yes, sir. Weare concerned with both. 

Senator Gruenina. Go ahead. 

Dr. FraEenKEL. Well, this is all in for the record and I thought I 
would just jump past and sort of summarize why we are taking the 
time to describe example A, the case of a vocational rehabilitation 
center being denied eligible to receive real and/or Federal surplus 
property because there are currently in operation some 17 such proj- 
ects across the country. 

Four of these projects, to our current knowledge and information, 
have been approved and have been declared “eligible” and are receiv- 
ing said property. These four are in the States of Delaware, Louisi- 
ana, Maryland, and Texas. The balance of the selected research dem- 
onstration projects are serving the mentally retarded in the States of 
Missouri, Washington, Colorado, Rhode Island, Georgia, Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, Alabama, Tennessee, Ohio, and Virginia. 

These centers, to our knowledge, are not receiving surplus property. 
On the one hand we have them receiving said property and on the 
other hand not. 

Senator Gruentna. Let me ask you, what agency—you are from the 
State of California ? 

Dr. Frarnxeit. No. New York, representing the National Associa- 
tion for Retarded Children. 

Senator GruENING. What agency there would make the decision as 
to whether you are eligible or accredited ? 

Dr. FraEnKEL. I imagine Mr. Gray can answer that better than I. 

Senator Gruenina. I am talking about your State agency. 

Dr. Frarnkeu. I imagine it is the agency that dispenses this prop- 
erty. We have a listing of them. If we do not have the informa- 
tion, we can get it; but I think I have it. 

Mr. Gray. There are two things involved here. The State agency 
for surplus property would be the one to make the initial determina- 
tion of eligibility based on the information submitted by the institu- 
tion. However, in making this determination the State surplus prop- 
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erty agency would need a certification from the State department of 
health if they are applying as a medical facility, or from the State 
department of education if they are applying as an eductional 
facility. 

Now, if they submit an application without those certifications, we 
would—the State agency would have to go back to them and point out 
that they must have some evidence of approval of accreditation by 
the responsible State agencies, which would be health or education, 
And I think that may well be the key to this situation. 

I don’t know without. examining the specific cases, but. if the State 
health department in California is unwilling to say that in its view 
this is a clinic or medical institution, we would accept the statement of 
the State health department. 

Dr. FrarenKket. I have the answer in part, Senator. In the corre- 
spondence which was dated August 14, 1958, from the workshop di- 
rector, it says: 

DEAR Dr. FRAENKEL: With reference to your bimonthly report of Sheltered 
Workshops and Vocational Rehabilitation Committees of August 1958, we 
would like to say we have recently been denied an opportunity to acquire Fed- 
eral surplus real and personal properties under the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, Public Law 152, 81st Congress. The ap- 
plication was reviewed in Sacramento and in Washington, and the outcome was 
that the work training center did not qualify under the regulations. 

The problem arose as to whether we would be classified properly as a “health 
program” or an “educational program.” Apparently, the work training center 
does not qualify under either category. We wish that this matter could be 
reviewed since we believe that this makes it such a narrow interpretation that 
no sheltered workshop could possibly be eligible. 

We would appreciate further discussion on this subject at your earliest 
convenience. 

Dr. Evtas Katz 

And I went out there to find out more about it. 

Senator GRUENING. But you got no favorable response ? 

Dr. FraAENKEL. No, sir. 

Senator GrueninG. Well, we will have copies of the statement made 
so that the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare may have 
the benefit of it before it is printed, and we will ask them to look into 
it further. I think your difficulty is at. the State level, Dr. Fraenkel. 
And I think that the Department is probably justified in taking the 
position that unless the State authorities certify you as performing 
the work that would make you eligible, they can’t very well act. 

Dr. FraEnKen. That might be very well true, but I think what the 
States are doing—this is my per sonal opinion—they are interpreting 
the material coming out of the Federal agencies, and perhaps within 
this interpretation the words “sheltered workshop” might properly be 
included, or “vocational rehabilitation and training,” and so forth. 

Senator Gruenrina. I am going to ask the Department to explore 
that situation. 

Proceed. Have you anything else? 

Dr. Framnxen. Yes, I do, sir. Though we do not have all the in- 
formation available—but it can be made available—we know that 
the majority have similar agency structures. Here I refer to the 17 
projects under example A, whereas 4 were approved and 13 denied 
or not approved. Each has professional qualified staff, advisory com- 
mittees, and have been approved under their various State voca- 
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tional rehabilitation agencies as operating recognized rehabilitation 
training programs. 

There 1s a clear lack of inconsistency for on the one hand an agency 
js determined to be eligible to receive said property and on the other 
hand denied. There is, in our opinion, no substantial difference be- 
tween the agencies concerned. It points out to us a need for clarifica- 
tion. Needless to say, the tremendous amount of good said acquisition 
of property could do to further rehabilitate our adult retardates is 
obvious. In addition, the financial savings to the local, State, and 
Federal Governments would be considerable. 

Example B, other workshops: In January 1959, the National As- 
sociation for Retarded Children reported on the first nationwide study 
dealing with sheltered workshops. A summary report prepared by 
the National Association for Retarded Children discloses that there 
were 56 sheltered workshops then in operation by our member units. 

We know that a substantial number of these workshops offer voca- 
tional evaluation, personal adjustment training, vocational training 
job placement, and followup. A large number of these have been 
“approved” by their local and State vocational rehabilitation agen- 
cies and are currently receiving training fees for services rendered. 

Several of these workshops have previously qualified for and re- 
ceived Federal moneys under Public Law 565, the vocational rehabil- 
itation amendments of 1954. The majority of these workshops have 
qualified professional staff members operating the program. Sev- 
eral of these workshops have maintained direct referral channels with 
departments of special education. 

It would appear that example B also falls under the category of 
“eligible” to receive said property as either a health or an education 
program. 

Those sheltered workshops which do not. provide vocational evalu- 
ation, personal adjustment training, vocational training, may none- 
theless provide supportive counseling, sheltered employment, and job 
placement and followup. ‘Those aspects of the program other than 
the sheltered employment it would appear would meet the criteria 
enabling them to be declared eligible under either health or education. 

I have an example C, surplus property brochure: The National 
Association for Retarded Children, Vocational Rehabilitation Shel- 
tered Workshop Committee, during the months of May and June 
1958, was in direct contact with the then Acting Chief, Surplus 
Property Utilization Division, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and consulted them for advice on the pamphlet entitled 
“How To Acquire Federal Surplus Real and Personal Property” 
(“Acquiring surplus property for health or educational use”), and 
was told the following: 

The material is excellent, and contains nothing which is contrary to Federal 
law or procedure. 

The above quote refers to a two-page notice entitled “Bi-Monthly 
Report of Sheltered Workshops and Vocational Rehabilitation Com- 
mittee, No. 2, August 1958. How To Acquire Federal crepe Real 
and Personal Property.” It was sent to all of our member units 
across the country, our workshop directors and planners, Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, regional representatives, and State voca- 
tional rehabilitation directors. 
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Acting on the information we had from the Acting Chief, Surplus 
Property Utilization Division, we led our member units to believe that 
those member units who operated voc: ational rehabilitation training 
facilities might expect to qualify to receive said property if the 
applied and were declared eligible. It would appear to us that ex- 
ample C further indicates the need for clarification of this act. 

Example D, State institutions: There are in this country more 
than 100 State institutions for the mentally retarded. Everyone of 
them performs in addition to nursing care for the “crib cases” such 
services that fall under the headings of education and health. 

Several of our institutions are currently engaged in vocational re- 
habilitation activities particularly as a means toward releasing those 
able to function as a contributing member in the community. Insti- 
tutions in the States of Indiana and Kansas are operating vocational 
rehabilitation research projects, in part supported by the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

This past year 10 of our State institutions were visited and their 
vocational rehabilitation programs were discussed with the superin- 
tendents and the vocational rehabilitation staff. It is our opinion 
that every one of these 10 institutions would be most happy to receive 
said property. Do they not qualify as eligible? 

I have an example E, clinics: Many of our member units operate 
clinics for mentally retarded children in cooperation with other local 
State and Federal agencies. Some of these clinics operate under spe- 
cial projects rec eived through maternal and child health funds of the 
Children’s Bureau, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Time did not permit us to query all of these clinics, but we believe 
they would qualify for eligibility to receive said property. Certainly 
these facilities fali under the e: itegory of health. 

Example F, schools: There is no need to comment because I see Dr. 
Mackie has already made comments. 

We believe that had we more time in which to gather our informa- 
tion, we would have presented additional data to substantiate our 
testimony. We are sure, Senator Gruening, that you will be pleased 
to know that we received information from a representative of the 
State rehabilitation agency in Anchorage, Alaska, who in a personal 
telephone call to our National Association for Retarded Children said: 

We have sufficient retarded clients whom we are currently unable to serve as 
well as we would like to due to the lack of suitable facilities which are practi- 
cally nonexistent. If we could allocate staff to vocational rehabilitation fune- 
tions for the adult retarded, we would welcome said surplus property. 

Senator Gruening, in addition to this information from Alaska, we 
have been receiving telegrams, special delivery letters, airmail letters, 
telephone calls and the like from our member units all over the coun- 
try in response to your directive: 

That we solicit their assistance in determining whether or not they have ever 
applied for or received Federal surplus real and/or personal property. 


This was last week when Mr. Hayman came and presented our point 
of view and you told him at that time to get that information. We 
are following it to the letter. We are quite concerned with these 
replies which will be entered into the record. 
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We have prepared a digest of the replies we have received from 
our member units. Due to the short notice we received, vacation time 

of the year, and the lack of all of the messages being delivered 
promptly, we would have received more replies than we indicate. We 
had to eliminate all the States west of the Mississippi because of the 
time factor, so that eliminated Montana, Idaho, and right on down. 
The testimony about the State of California is from a personal visit. 

Rather than go through the whole list, may I summarize a bit of it? 

Senator GRUENING. Go right ahead. 

Dr. FrarnKeL. We have replies totaling 130. It covers 34 States 
and the District of Columbia. And we are struck by several i impor- 
tant items. The majority of those 98 members who expressed inter- 
est in receiving said property stated that they would have applied had 
they known they were to be considered eligible. This was an impor- 
tant consideration because they didn’t even think they could get said 
property. Others ee a dire need for surplus property 1 to help 
equip and/or house their classrooms, workshops, day centers and the 
like. Still others expressed interest for the future in anticipation of 
their sponsoring new programs. The receipt of such surplus prop- 
erty would, as we have said before, enable them to initiate programs 
and render direct services for our yetarded children in this country. 

Those 21 member units who were denied the receipt of said prop- 
erty said they were denied eligibility because they did not meet the 
requirements of the law, and we have already indicated to you, Sen- 
ator, under examples A through F our feelings about this. 

Of the 11 member units who reported they received said property, 
the donees operate workshops, camp programs, clinics, vocational 
training programs, special classes, recreational programs. 

All of the information contained in this testimony has been pre- 
sented to the committee in order to show instances where the services 
and programs provided by the member units of the National Associa- 
tion for Retarded Children properly belong under the current word- 
ing of the act, under the categories “health and education.” 

‘We believe that this is in keeping with the intent of the law, the 
policy as referred to, which I did not refer to because of lack of time, 
but it is in the record, and does not constitute testimony presented as 
a new agency apply! ing for said property so much as agencies which 
should properly be recognized as eligible under the current act. 

We are deeply interested in those bills which would extend said 
property so that new services and programs not currently accepted 
as “eligible” would be included under this act. This would refer to 
S. 1365 and related. We are very anxious to have included at this 
time testimony—— 

Senator Grueninc. Name those bills specifically, will you, for the 
record ? 

Dr. Frarnxen. I do not have them. 

Senator Gruentna. Well, if it is in the record, it is all right. 

Dr. Fraenxet. It is not in the record. May I spend a moment re- 
viewing the list ? 

Senator Gruentne. Yes, indeed. We are going to have your state- 
ment copied and sent to the Department so that they can study each 
of those examples and make a report as to their position on that situ- 
ation. And then I would appreciate getting that full statement which 
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you say is being compiled now, the answers which you expect to 
receive. 

Dr. FraEnKEL. Yes, sir. I will refer to S. 1365, S. 1766. I believe 
S. 2198, because we have overseas units, if that was needed. S. 2367. 
S. 2449. 

Senator Grurntne. Did you have this personal conversation with 
someone in Anchorage ? 

Dr. FRAENKEL. Yes, sir. 

Senator GrueninG. Do you know the name of the person 

Dr. Frarenxkev. His name is Carroll Croft. 

Senator Gruentne. Carroll Croft ? 

Dr. FraENKEL. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gruentne. And that was in Anchorage. 

Dr. Frarnkeu. He is from Anchorage; yes, sir. 

Senator Grurentne. And his title is what ? 

Dr. Frarenkew. His title is vocational rehabilitation counselor for 
the State of Alaska Vocational Rehabilitation Agency. 

Senator GruenineG. Thank you very much, Dr. Fraenkel. 

(The prepared statement of the National Association for Retarded 
Children, Inc., follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR RETARDED CHILDREN, INC., By 


Dr. WILLIAM A. FRAENKEL, CONSULTANT ON VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION AND 
SHELTERED WORKSHOPS 


I wish to thank the chairman and committee on behalf of the National Asso- 
ciation for Retarded Children, Inc., for this opportunity to present testimony 
in behalf of S. 1365. 

It has been only due to the imaginative leadership in both Houses of Congress 
that we have been able to make such outstanding progress in the field of mental 
retardation. 

Tens of thousands of parents throughout the country are grateful. We come 
to you today confident we can entrust our case to your sound judgment and deep 
understanding of the problems of mental retardation. 


In presenting this testimony it appears best to give you some brief back-- 


ground information on who we are, the group we represent, and then we will 
describe those of our national activities as manifested by our local units through- 
out the country which appear to us to fall within the framework of the law 
(Federal Property Administrative Services Act of 1949) and should be deter- 
mined to be eligible to qualify to receive surplus property for either health or 
educational use. 


Who is NARC? 


The National Association for Retarded Children, Inc., known as NARC is 
the only national voluntary, parent-inspired association whose primary purpose 
is to improve the welfare of retarded persons throughout the country. Our 
member units provide family counseling; special education and training; voca- 
tional training; integration to society; and assist in the training of personnel 
for this purpose. 

There are close to 700 affiliated State and local units within the National 
Association for Retarded Children, Ine. Included in this figure are units in 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and in military installations abroad. The Parents Asso- 
ciation for Retarded Children of Alaska, located in Anchorage has been operat- 
ing a 4 assay for some years and we will imagine one day will be affiliated with 
the National Association for Retarded Children. Generally, NARC broadens 
public awareness of problems of mental retardation. Specifically, it provides 
local units with consultation and guidance to improve their services and gain 
sufficient support. 


Whom do we represent? 

There is substantial agreement that about 3 percent of the population, or 5 
million children and adults, are mentally retarded to the point of requiring 
specific services or facilities either throughout their lifetimes or at crucial 
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periods. These services or facilities may involve no more than the provision of 
special classes in the school system for the upper group of retardates, or perma- 
nent nursing or infirmary care for the most severe cases. | 

In recent years it has been found practicable to divide the total number of 
retardates into the dependent, the semidependent and the marginally independent 
"one person out of every thousand of the total population, or one-tenth of 
1 percent, belong in the dependent group, requiring hour-by-hour supervision. 
As adults they do not go beyond a mental age of 3 years (and many do not go 
that far). Many of them have severe physical handicaps, are unable to walk 
or to talk; must be fed and clothed. Yet even in this group some individuals 
have responded to training along minimum social lines, and these efforts, when 
successful, decrease the need for personal care and enrich the individual’s human 
existence to the point that he can learn to walk, take care of his bodily needs, 
and dress and feed himself. 

Four persons out of every thousand population fall into the middle group of 
semidependents. Even the upper brackets of this group develop at less than 
half the rate of normal children, yet many have capabilities for learning self- 
care, patterns of acceptable social behavior, and performance of useful work. 
Where these trainable children are given an opportunity to enroll in well-con- 
ducted, well-staffed classes, important advances have been achieved. 

About 214 percent of the population, or 25 out of each thousand people, are 
found in the marginal independent group. As children they are considered 
educable, but sufficiently retarded to require attendance at special classes. Most 
of them can utilize some vocational guidance and training, and many eventually 
become at least partially self-supporting adults, capable of managing their own 
affairs, but they will need counseling in periods of stress and crisis. 


NARC in relation to the act 


Mental retardation is no respecter of persons. We believe that every child 
has the right to be understood, respected, and helped, regardless of his age, 
degree of retardation, station of life, economic condition, race, or creed. We 
know that help for the retarded must be provided in a variety of ways. We, 
therefore, recommend to all of our member units that they provide a compre- 
hensive program for all retarded children. 

Some of these services are provided within the framework of agencies, such 
as the public schools, which serve other children. For others special facilities 
may need to be created by private resources. All member units affiliated with 
the NARC have one or several of the following services or functions they provide 
on a local level: 

. Diagnostic treatment clinics. 

. Home visiting. 

. Nursery classes. 

. Special education. 

Vocational rehabilitation and sheltered workshops. 
Community job placement. 

Protection and guardianship. 

. Community centers. 

. Residence centers. 

. Research. 

As we stated earlier for the record, “Many of our local member units find 
themselves struggling to maintain themselves and few have any sure fiscal or 
tax base under which they operate.” This means that some of our member units 
provide one form of service or another depending upon their local needs, re- 
sources, financial situation, and community support. 

We feel that the following information is in keeping with the intent of the 
act as described under section 13.2—Basic Policy: “It is the policy of the De- 
partment to strengthen and encourage the development and expansion of edu- 
cational and public health programs and to promote a state of civil defense 
operational readiness by the equable allocation among the States of donable 
property for education, public health, and civil defense purposes, and the assur- 
ing thereafter of its maximum utilization for these purposes.” 

We submit that the information we are presenting in this testimony needs to 
be properly interpreted so that eligibility to acquire both real and/or Federal 
surplus property for either health or education by our member units is in keep- 
ing with the intent of this act. 
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; We submit that many of our nursery classes, special education classes, voca 
tional rehabilitation and sheltered workshop programs, community centers resi. 
dence centers, and research programs are under the terms of this act potential 
eligible to acquire this property. ’ 

We have carefully reviewed the Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949 and can honestly say that we are confused by the lack of clarity in 
both the interpretation and administration of this act as it affects some of these 
10 areas of services or functions. What we mean is that in some instanceg 
sheltered workshops, for example, have been approved and declared eligible to 
receive Federal surplus property whereas in another instance this has been 
denied. The same holds true for our nursery classes, special education classeg, 
yocational rehabilitation functions, institutions, and research projects. 

We will indicate several representative instances where this has occurred 
and earnestly solicit your assistance in clarifying for us the discrepancies, 


Example A. Workshops 


An example is a situation in San Francisco, Calif., where we have a voca- 
tional rehabilitation center which has twice been approved as its instructional 
standards met those required in the State for such service (vocational rehabili- 
tation) yet have consistently been denied surplus property even though the 
approving agency is in the Department of Education of the State of California, 
in this case the Vocational Rehabilitation Service, which is also a subdivision of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

On the one hand this vocational rehabilitation agency, which is serving the 
mentally retarded adult in San Francisco, is approved for a Federal grant from 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation under the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare but is denied surplus property by another division within that 
same Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

This vocational rehabilitation center provides a preliminary diagnostic workup 
and receives on those retardates admitted to the program, a medical report, social 
ease study, educational report, and psychological report. It provides both in- 
dividual and group therapeutic vocational counseling. This program offers 
vocational training, job placement, and community followup. 

This vocational rehabilitation center in San Francisco, Calif., has as its di- 
rector a Ph. D. and other qualified professional staff members. The other staff 
members’ degrees run from a bachelor of science to a medical doctor. 

They have in addition on their advisory committee some of the top people 
in the State of California representing medicine, labor, education, and rehabilita- 
tion. They meet all of the criteria established under the law as such law refers 
to eligibility, yet they have been consistently denied the acquisition of Federal 
surplus property. 

Finally, this vocational rehabilitation center, which is currently receiving a 
Federal grant which has research as one of its functions and which has been 
awarded to (1) accelerate vocational rehabilitation services to severely dis- 
abled persons; (2) provide for prompt and widespread application of knowl- 
edge and experience acquired in the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation research 
grant program; and (3) test, insofar as possible, the application of the research 
findings under varying circumstances in different parts of the country; still is 
denied Federal surplus property. 

In summing up we would like to refer to: Title 45-Public Welfare; Subtitle 
A—Department of Health, Education and Welfare General Administration; 
Part 183—Allocation and Utilization of Surplus Personal Property for Educa- 
tional Public Health and Civil Defense Purposes Amendment. Under section 
13.1 Definitions (c) “approved” means recognition and approval by the State 
department of education, State department of health or other appropriate au- 
thority with respect to an educational institution, such approval must relate 
to academic or instructional standards. Does not this vocational rehabilitation 
center meet the criteria for “approved” under this act? 

We submit that example A just given meets the criteria under section 13.1 
Definitions (n) “educational institutions” means an approved or accredited tax- 
supported or nonprofit school system, school, college, or university. We refer 
here to the words “approved” and “school,” because the candidates for this vo- 
cational rehabilitation center all are vocationally evaluated and given their 
rehabilitation training as a preparation for remunerative employment. 

We submit that under the same section (0) “eligible applicant” means a civil 
defense organization as defined in section 13.1(e) or an approved or accredited 
tax-supported medical institution, hospital, clinic, health center, school, school 
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system, college, university or nonprofit medical institution, hospital, clinic, health 
center, school, college or university. This example A as cited would meet the 
criteria and intent of the law particularly as either a health center, school, clinic, 
or nonprofit clinic. ; yt 

For the same reasons we submit that example A meets section 13.1 Definitions 
(p) “health center” means an approved facility utilized by a health unit for 
the provision of public health services, including related facilities such as 
laboratories and clinics. ' o: 

We submit that example A meets the criteria under Section 15.1 Definitions 
(x) “school” means an approved or accredited organization entity devoted pri- 
marily to approved academic, vocational, or professional study and instruction 
which operates primarily for educational purposes on a full-time basis for a 
minimum school year and employs a full-time staff of qualified instructors. 

We submit that the additional material cited below has significant meaning 
to our testimony as it relates to example A and similar structured agencies 
being considered eligible to receive said property. 


“TITLE 45—PUBLIC WELFARE 


“SypTITLE A—DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE GENERAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


PART 12—DISPOSAL AND UTILIZATION OF SURPLUS REAL PROPERTY FOR EDUCATIONAL 
PURPOSES AND PUBLIC HEALTH PURPOSES 


“Section 12.3 General policies —(a) It is the policy of the Department to 
foster and asure maximum utilization of surplus real property for educational 
and public health purposes, including research. 

a” * . + ™ « o 


“(f) Only those activities devoted to academic, vocational or professional 
instruction, or organized and operated to promote and protect the public health, 
are eligible. Examples of such eligible activities are universities, colleges, junior 
colleges, junior or senior high schools, elementary schools or school systems, 
vocational or specialized schools, research activities, public libararies, and sim- 
ilar activities primarily educational in character; general and speciality hospi- 
tals, mental institutions, clinics, health sanitation activities (including water 
and sewer departments), facilities providing public health services, and similar 
activities devoted primarily to the protection and promotion of public health. 
The program of an institution eligible for a transfer must contemplate use of 
the property as an integral part of an approved or accredited activity of the 
kind above described. The activity must obtain such licenses for operations 
as may be required by State and local law. 

“(g) Use of the property applied for must be for a fundamental educational 
or public health purpose. Examples of such fundamental utilizations are class- 
rooms, vocational shops, libraries, laboratories, auditoriums, gymnasiums, cafe- 
terias, dormitories, faculty housing, infirmaries, recreational facilities, hospitals, 
clinics, facilities providing public health services, and similar utilization. The 
property applied for must be for a purpose for which the eligible organization 
would be authorized to expand its own funds to acquire.” 

We have taken this time to describe example A, the case of a vocational re- 
habilitation center, being denied eligible to receive real and/or Federal surplus 
property because there are currently in operation some 17 such projects across 
the country. Four of these projects, to our current knowledge and information, 
have been declared eligible and are receiving said property. These four are in 
the States of Delaware, Louisiana, Maryland, and Texas. The balance of the 
Selected research demonstration projects are serving the mentally retarded in 
the States of Missouri, Washington, Colorado, Rhode Island, Georgia, Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, Alabama, Tennessee, Ohio, and Virginia. These centers are not 
to our knowledge receiving said property. 

Though we do not have all the information available, but it can be made 
available, we know that the majority have similar agency structures and have 
professional qualified staff, advisory committees, and have been approved under 
their various State vocational rehabilitation agencies as operating recognized 
rehabilitation training programs. 

This is a clear lack of inconsistency, for on the one hand an agency is deter- 
mined to be eligible to receive said property and on the other hand denied. There 
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is, in our opinion, no substantial difference between the agencies concerned, Jt 
points out to us a need for clarification. Needless to say, the tremendous amount 
of good said acquisition of property could do to further rehabilitate our adult 
retardates is obvious. In addition, the financial savings to the local State and 
Federal Governments would be considerable. 


Example B. Other workshops 


In January 1959, the National Association for Retarded Children reported on 
the first nationwide study dealing with sheltered workshops. A summary report 
prepared by the National Association for Retarded Children discloses that there 
are 56 sheltered workshops being operated by our member units. 

We know that a substantial number of these workshops offer vocational evalua- 
tion, personal adjustment training, vocational training, job placement, and 
followup. A large number of these have been “approved” by their local and 
State vocational rehabilitation agencies and are currently receiving training feeg 
for services rendered. 

Several of these workshops have previously qualified for and received Federal 
moneys under Public Law 565, the Vocational Rehabilitation Amendments of 
1954. The majority of these workshops have qualified professional staff members 
operating the program. Several of these workshops have maintained direct 
referral channels with departments of special education. 

It would appear that example B also falls under the category “eligible” to 
receive said property as either a health or education program. 

Those sheltered workshops which do not provide vocational evaluation, per- 
sonal adjustment training, vocational training may nonetheless provide sup- 
portive counseling, sheltered employment and job placement and followup. 
Those aspects of the program other than the sheltered employment it would 
appear would meet the criteria enabling them to be declared eligible under 
either health or education. 


Example C. Surplus property brochure 


The National Association for Retarded Children, Vocational Rehabilitation 
Sheltered Workshop Committee during the months of May and June 1958 was 
in direct contact with the then Acting Chief, Surplus Property Utilization Di- 
vision, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and consulted them for 
advice on the pamphlet entitled “How To Acquire Federal Surplus Real and 
Personal Property” (“Acquiring Surplus Property for Health or Educational 
Use”), and was told the following: “The material is excellent, and contains 
nothing which is contrary to Federal law or procerure”’. 7 

The above quote refers to a two-page notice titled “Bimonthly Report of 
Sheltered Workshops and Vocational Rehabilitation Committee,” No. 2, August 
1958. “How To Acquire Federal Surplus Real and Personal Property” which was 
sent to all of our member units across the country, our workshop directors 
and planners, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, regional representatives, 
and State vocational rehabilitation directors. 

Acting on the information we had from the Acting Chief, Surplus Property 
Utilization Division, we lead our member units to believe that those member 
units who operated vocational rehabilitation training facilities might expect to 
qualify to receive said property if they applied and were declared eligible. It 
would appear to us that example C further indicates the need for clarification 
of this act. 
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Baeample D. State institutions 


There are in this country more than 100 State institutions for the mentally 
retarded. Every one of them performs in addition to nursing care for the 
“erib cases” Such Services that fall under the headings “Education” and “Health.” 

Several of our institutions are currently engaged in vocational rehabilitation 
activities particularly as a means toward releasing those able to function as 
a contributing member in the community. Institutions in the States of Indiana 
and Kansas both are operating vocational rehabilitation research projects, in 
part supported by the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Department of Health, 
Hducation, and Welfare. 

This past year, 10 of our State institutions were visited and their vocational 
rehabilitation programs discussed with the superintendents and the vocational 
rehabilitation staff. It is our opinion that everyone of these 10 institutions 
would be most happy to receive said property. Do they not qualify as eligible? 
Example E. Clinics 

Many of our member units operate clinics for mentally retarded children in 
cooperation with other local, State, and Federal agencies. Some of these clinics 
operate under special projects received through maternal and child health 
funds of the Children’s Bureau, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Time did not permit us to query all of these clinics but we believe that they 
would qualify for eligibility to receive said property. Certainly these facilities 
fall under the category health. 


Ezample F. Schools 


Although we have information to present in behalf of our programs which 
fall under the act as school, it is our understanding that testimony will be 
given by a representative from the Department of Education, that is, the U.S. 
Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

We believe that had we more time in which to gather our information we 
would have presented additional data to substantiate our testimony. We are 
sure, Senator Gruening, that you will be pleased to know that we received 
information from a representative of the State rehabilitation ageney in 
Anchorage, Alaska, who is a personal telephone call to our National Association 
for Retarded Children said “We have sufficient retarded clients who we are cur- 
rently unable to serve as well as we would like to due to the lack of suitable 
facilities which are practically nonexistent. If we could allocate staff to voca- 
tional rehabilitation functions for the adult retarded, we would welcome said 
surplus property.” 

Senator Gruening, in addition to this information from Alaska we have been 
receiving telegrams, special delivery letters, air mail letters, telephone calls, 
and the like from our member units all over the country in response to your 
directive “that we solicit their assistance in determining whether or not they 
have ever applied for or received Federal surplus real and/or personal property.” 
We are quite concerned with these replies which will be entered into the record. 

We have prepared a digest of the replies we received from our member units. 
Due to the short notice we received, vacation time of the year, and the lack of 
all of the messages being delivered promptly, we would have received many 
more replies than we indicate. You will note that our member units in the 
West and Far West are not included in this report. We did not notify these 
States because we felt we would not be able to receive replies back in time to 
meet the deadline date set for this hearing. A reply from California is 
included because of a recent trip to that State which revealed the information 
cited in example A. 
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TABLE 1.—Replies to inquiry: “Did you ever receive Federal surplus property?” 
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In reviewing the replies received from our member units when we asked them 
whether or not they had ever received Federal surplus property, we were struck 


by several significant factors which appear best summarized below. ‘These re- 


plies came from 35 States and represent 130 member units. 

1. The majority of those 98 member units who expressed interest in receiving 
said property stated that they would have applied had they known they were 
eligible; others expressed a dire need for surplus property to help equip and/or 
house their classrooms, workshops, day centers, and the like. Still others ex- 
pressed interest for the future in anticipation of their sponsoring new pro- 
grams. The receipt of such surplus property would, as we have said before, 
enable them to initiate programs and render direct services for our retarded 
children in this country. 

2. Those 21 member units who were denied the receipt of said property said 
they were denied eligibility because they did not meet the requirements of the 
law (we have already indicated to you under examples A—F our feelings about 
this). 

3. Of the 11 member units who reported they received said property the donees 
operate workshops, camp programs, clinics, vocational training programs, special 
classes, recreational programs. 

All of the information contained in this testimony has been presented to the 
committee in order to show instances where the services and programs provided 
by the member units of the National Association for Retarded Children prop- 
erly belong under the current wording of the act, under the categories “Health” 
and “Education.” 

We believe that this is in keeping with the intent of the law, the policy as 
referred to in this testimony, and does not constitute testimony presented as @ 
new agency applying for said property so much as agencies which should prop- 
erly be recognized as eligible under the current act. 

We are deeply interested in those bills which would extend said property 
so that new services and programs not currently accepted as eligible would be 
included under this act. We are very anxious to have included at this time 
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testimony in behalf of our recreational programs for both retarded children and 
adults and all other functions which would tend to result in character and indi- 
yidual development of our retarded children and adults. 

We, of the National Association for Retarded Children, wish to express our 
thanks to you, Senator Gruening, and your committee, for taking the initiative 
in holding hearings on these various bills which would provide for the expan- 
sion of surplus property. We cannot tell you what the receipt of said property 
means to every parent of a retarded child when such property enables them to 
feel there is help for them back home in their efforts to provide for their chil- 
dren as we would for ours. We hope this testimony in part has conveyed that 
message. 

Senator Gruentnec. We will now call on another witness. Mr. 
Harry Dreany, Chief, Industrial Procurement Division, Office of 
Industrial Resources, International Cooperation Administration. 

Do you have a statement or do you come to answer questions, or 
both? 

Mr. Dreany. Both. I have a statement which I would like to read 
first. 

Senator Grurnina. Please go ahead. Have you copies of it? 


STATEMENT OF HARRY DREANY, CHIEF, INDUSTRIAL PROCURE- 
MENT DIVISION, OFFICE OF INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES, INTER- 
NATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION; ACCOMPANIED BY 
HENRY KING, DEPUTY GENERAL COUNSEL, ICA, AND ROSCOE 
STOWELL, CHIEF, EXCESS PROPERTY UTILIZATION BRANCH 


Mr. Dreany. Yes, sir. 

I am Harry Dreany and I am accompanied by Mr. Henry King, 
Deputy General Counsel of ICA, and Mr. Roscoe Stowell, Chief, 
Excess Property Utilization Branch. 

Senator ne Will you have Mr. Stowell come up here and 
join you? 

Mr. Dreany. In case there are questions which I cannot answer. 

Senator Gruenina. It is always better to have a strong right bower 
and a good left bower. 

Mr. Dreany. Prior to 1956 the predecessor agencies of ICA gave 
little attention to the utilization of excess personal property in their 
programs. However, in 1955, the Report of the Hoover Commission 
on Surplus Property, in its recommendation No. 19, pointed out the 
relative nonutilization in the foreign-aid program and the “little co- 
ordination between foreign-aid missions and excess producing agen- 
cies.” It recommended a more aggressive promotion of the use of 
excess property by our agencies in countries receiving aid. 

Since that time ICA has augmented its staff and has worked closely 
with the General Services Administration and the excess producing 
agencies such as Defense to develop procedures looking toward maxi- 
mum utilization. Several of the countries receiving aid had had 
some regrettable experiences with material and equipment purchased 
as war surplus mainly from oversea locations. There was, and still 
is, an understandable reluctance on the part of some of our missions 
and cooperating countries to accept such excess material in substitu- 
tion for new. We are, however, beginning to make them aware of the 
difference between excess and war surplus. The promotion cam- 
paign is becoming somewhat more effective and ICA works continu- 
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ously with GSA and other holding agencies to streamline and simplify 
procedures to encourage utilization. 

During calendar year 1956, ICA took $1,320,000 worth of excess, 
In alae year 1957 this amount jumped to $15,245,000, and in 1958 
to $31,276,000. For the first half of calendar 1959 the amount has 
been $23,370,000. The latter three figures include some material 
classified as mobilization reserve or long supply. While such mate. 
rial is not, technically speaking, true excess, its use does assist the 
Department of Defense in turning over its inventory. Such material] 
is made available at depreci: ated prices, depending on age, and the 
funds are used to assist in purchasing new equipment to replac e that 
which was taken. I have not, to date, been able to assign personnel to 
breaking down the total figures but have expectation “of doing so in 
the near future. 

Basic authority for ICA acquisition is the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, as amended, with particular 
reference to the declaration of policy in section 2 and the responsi- 
bilities assigned in sections 202(a) and 202(c). After ICA acquisi- 
tion in accordance with the above act and the various regulations 
prescribed thereunder, authority for transfer to cooperating coun- 
tries stems from the Mutual Security Act, which authorizes use of 
appropriated funds to procure cunie ment for transfer and further 
authorizes, in subsection 535(b), the furnishing of nonmilitary sup- 
plies and materials on an advance-of-funds or reimbursement basis, 

Thus, either U.S. Government funds or cooperating country funds 
may be used. The Foreign Affairs Committee of the House, in House 
Report No. 440, “* * * hopes that particular effort will be made to 
further the purposes of the Mutual Security Act through use of excess 
property of the U.S. Government agencies, * * *.” The Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate in Senate Re sport No. 412 s says, with 
respect to machine tools for small business, that “Authority for this 


kind of activity already exists in the act, but the committee “desires to- 


emphasize its desirability, on 

There are two basic sources of the material used by the International 
Cooperation Administration (1) from domestic sources under super- 
vision of the General Services Administration and (2) from the 
Department of Defense activities overseas. 

The procedures, under which are included price and physical supply 
arrangements, are many and varied depending upon many factors 
and I will not go into detailed explanations. As mentioned before, 
these procedures are under the constant dev elopment of experience 
toward simplification and ease of administration. Transfers of stock 
fund property to ICA are made at reguiar fair value rates. Other 
transfers of domestic excess are made at 5 percent of acquisition cost 
with foreign excess being transferred at 10 percent of book value. 

The excess property is all used in the furtherance of the purposes 
of the Mutual Security Act and includes all types and kinds of equip- 
ment and material, except strictly military end items. It is a substi- 
tute for new material and must be required for a specific use under 
one of our projects or programs or, if purchased with cooperating 
country funds, its use must be found “to be consistent with and in 
furtherance of the purposes and within the limitations of this act.” 
The quote is from subsection 535(b) of the Mutual Security Act. 
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Unless it is acquired for use of our missions, the title is vested in the 
cooperating country and they become accountable for the property, 
subject, of course, to ICA’s regular program of end use checks to see 
that it is being used for the purposes for which it was acquired. If 
title is retained by the U.S. Government, accountability is maintained 
as for any other material. 

ICA, of course, operates on a request for aid basis and must give 
maximum possible consideration to the wishes of our cooperating 

artners in the types and grades of equipment and material furnished. 
Thus, we are not Seana oaae free to substitute available excess property 
for new procurement, although we do and will continue to do the 
best sales job we can in maximizing utilization and thus making the 
appropriated funds go further. 

If there are any questions, I will do my best either to answer them 
or to obtain answers for you. 

Senator Grurnine. Thank you very much, Mr. Dreany. 

You had a very substantial increase in the amount that you have 
taken since 1956. It has multiplied nearly 30 times, hasn’t it? 

Mr. Dreany. That is correct. 

Senator GrurninG. And the calendar year 1959, you are prepared 
to go up to the neighborhood of $46 million. W hat is the nature of 
the sur plus ? 

Mr. Dreany. Actually it runs the gamut of everything from moving 
picture projectors and visual aid equipment to bulldozers, roadbuild- 
ing equipment, trucks, jeeps, all kinds of automotive equipment, 
graders, some vessels, and quite a bit of excess clothing, and just about 
anything that you can think of outside of a purely military end item 
such as a tank or gun. 

Senator GruENinG. In your appropriations for ICA that were sub- 
mitted to the Congress, the surplus property is not included, is it 4 

Mr. Dreany. No, sir. This is not surplus. Excess. We do not take 
any surplus property. All of the properties we get are excess before 
they reach the point of being declared surplus. 

Senator Gruenina. You take it before it is distributed as surplus. 

Mr. Dreany. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gruenrina. Under the act. 

When you take this excess property, do you take it for specific pro- 
grams—this excess property—or do you just take it because it is 
available ? 

Mr. Dreany. No, sir. We take it for a specific purpose and pro- 
gram, not simply because it is available. 

Senator GRUENING. Who uses the motion-picture projectors? 

Mr. Dreany. The education people, generally speaking, who are in 
our educational projects overseas. 

Senator GruENING. You mean the point 4 projects? 

Mr. Dreany. Yes, sir. 

Senator GrurninG. Does the taking of this property before it be- 
comes surplus mean that a college or hospital in a foreign country 
obtains a priority over a college or hospital in this country ? 

Mr. Dreany. If we have a ‘specific program of assistance to that 
college ; yes, sir. 

Senator Gruenrne. In other words, you get it before it becomes 
surplus and it goes overseas, whereas our colleges and schools have to 
wait until it is declared surplus; is that it? 
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Mr. Dreany. That is correct; yes. However, the thing to remem- 
ber about that is that if the same item is required in our project, 
and were not available from excess, we would go out and buy it new, 

Senator GruentnG. You would buy it out of the funds that are pro- 
vided by the appropriation. 

Mr. Dreany. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Grugntnc. Do you have a breakdown as to the countries 
in which this goes and the types that go into these countries? 

Mr. Dreany. Yes, sir. I have that breakdown. I could give you— 
I probably couldn’t answer a particular type of breakdown that you 
wanted, but I could get together any kind of breakdown that you want, 

Senator Gruentne. I think the committee would like to know the 
types of excess which you receive. You don’t get surplus at all, do 
you? 

Mr. Dreany. No, sir. 

Senator Grugnine. You don’t bother with that. You get in on the 
ground floor before it becomes surplus. 

Mr. Dreany. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gruentne. We would like to have the type of excess you 
get and into what country it goes. What countries are the chief bene- 
ficiaries, if you can summarize it ? 

Mr. Dreany. The chief beneficiary I believe to date has been India, 
although there are others. We have got all the details in here [indi- 
cating], and we can break it down in various and sundry 

Senator Grueninc. None of this information is classified, I take it, 

Mr. Dreany. No, sir. None at all. 

India seems to be the largest recipient, and possibly next is Vietnam. 
Those have—well, I can go down and give the list of countries which 
have received over $1 million. 

Senator Grugentna. That would be very useful at this point. 

Mr. Dreany. Afghanistan, Burma, China 

Senator Gruenine. Let me interrupt at this point. Has Burma just 
recently come into this picture? They have just recently accepted our 
funds. 

Mr. Dreany. Yes, sir. 

Senator GruEenina. They were not getting this excess before. 

Mr. Dreany. No. They started in calendar 1958. 

Senator Gruenine. But they were not taking it. 

Mr. Dreany. That is correct. 

Senator Grueninc. How much did they take? 

Mr. Dreany. The whole amount. $1,300,000. 

Senator Gruenine. That was the maximum they were entitled to 
get. 

Mr. Dreany. No. It isn’t a question of a maximum they are 
entitled to. 

Senator GruentnG. That is what they asked for. 

Mr. Dreany. That is correct. That is what they asked for in lieu 
of new equipment. 

Senator Gruentne. I see, 

Mr. Dreany. Guatemala, Honduras, India, I mentioned before, In- 
donesia, Mexico, Surinam, and Vietnam. 

Senator Gruentna. Did any of it go to the Iron Curtain countries? 

Mr. Dreany. No, sir. 

Senator Gruenine. You are not sending any to Yugoslavia? 
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Mr. Dreany. Yugoslavia is not an Iron Curtain country. 

Senator GruENING. You don’t consider it so? 

Mr. Dreany. No, sir. 

Senator GRUENING. Does it go to Yugoslavia ? 

Mr. Dreany. Well, they haven’t taken any but only because they 
haven’t asked for any. 

Senator GrueninG. All they have to do is ask for it and you give it 
to them, is that it ? 

Mr. Dreany. If it is available and they have the money in their 

rogram, in their ICA program to pay for it. 

Senator GruENING. They have to pay for all of this, do they? 

Mr. Dreany. Take it out of—yes, the aid funds which are allocated 
to that particular country. 

Senator GRUENING. You mean when you give them this excess prop- 
erty, they in return have to pay for it out of the funds which are ap- 
propriated by the Congress? In other words, this is not additional. 

Mr. Dreany. No. In effect substitutes for an amount of cash. 

Senator Grugentna. Do they pay for it in dollars or counterpart 
funds? 

Mr. Dreany. They would in general pay for it in counterpart funds. 
The dollars would be deductible. The dollars which were involved 
would either go back to the holding agency or the U.S. Treasury, and 
are in effect checked off against the amount of money which is available 
for assistance to this country. They would in most cases also deposit 
an equivalent amount of counterpart funds. 

Senator GrueNninG. Does any of this go to Egypt? 

Mr. Dreany. They have not requested any ; no, sir. 

Senator GruENING. What about Saudi Arabia? 

Mr. Dreany. We have no program in Saudi Arabia. 

Senator Gruentne. How do your procedures operate so that you 
can satisfy a request within the 90 days between the time the property 
is declared excess and it becomes surplus? You must have some very 
efficient organization to do that. 

Mr. Dreany. Not as efficient as we would like to be. That 90 days 
isa handicap because by the time we can get the lists out to our nations 
and they review the lists and match them against the requirements, 
both immediate and potential, circularize them to all the technicians 
in our health and education and industry projects and get the request 
back to us, in many cases it is too late for us to acquire the material. 

Senator Gruentnc. What control does the ICA exercise over this 
property once it is turned over to another country? Is there ac- 
countability ? 

Mr. Dreany. Yes. There is accountability in that we, of course, 
turn the title over to the other country and then under whatever 
property accountability regulations they have, they are accountable for 
its proper use. Then, of course, we do have attached to the controller’s 
office in each of our missions people whose sole function is end-use 
check, in effect to go around and see if this material is being used for 
the purposes for which it was acquired. 

Senator Grueninc. Are there any instances where you found it 
was not being used properly for the purpose for which it was given? 

Mr. Dreany. Yes. I am certain there were. I don’t personally 
recall any, but I am sure that our Controller’s Office could vertify 
that there were some. 
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Senator Grupntne. Could you produce for the record any examples 
of that kind where improper use was found, and a statement as to 
what action was followed ? 

Mr. Dreany. Well, the action that would be followed would be that 
a demand would be made upon the other country for a refund of the 
dollars involved. 

Senator Grurentne. Well, I would be interested to know whether 
the demand was made and whether the demand was complied with. 

We have here a very voluminous pamphlet of the DOD, personal 
property, alphabetically, for the month of January. 

Do you send this to every mission ? 

Mr. Dreany. Yes, sir. 

Renate GruENntnG. How many thousands of items are contained in 
it! 

Mr. Dreany. There are a lot of them. 

Senator Gruentnea. Tremendous. 

Mr. Dreany. Some months are bigger than others. 

Senator Gruentna. Here is one of 204 pages, and I would estimate 
there were at least 200 items on a page. That would mean 40,000 
items each month. A very considerable number. 

Mr. Dreany. Of course, some of those are carried over from one 
month into the succeeding one. 

Senator Gruentnc. Well, then, will you submit for the record a 
list of the amounts year by year, to date, that have been given to 
each country, and what this consists of? That is quite an order, but 
I think it is necessary. 

Mr. Dreany. Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Suriver. Mr. Dreany, in connection with those statements, 
could you separate the property that was issued for the mobilization 
and long-term supply from the excess property that went into the 
other programs as referred to in your statement ? 

Mr. Dreany. Yes. 

Mr. Suriver. And another question, if I may ask it, Mr. Chairman. 

What problem do you have in connection with reimbursement by 
the Department of Defense when they carry property in the stock 
fund or working capital account ? 

Mr. Dreany. Well, I would say no particular problems. They tell 
us how much money they have—what fair value they have to have in 
order for us to acquire the title, and then we either accept that or we 
say it is too much money. 

Mr. Suerver. Or go out and buy new equipment. 

Mr. Dreany. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Surrver. This percentage figure you use in the statement here, 
5 percent, that is an average figure. 

Mr. Dreany. That is the price for domestic excess material which 
is not from the stock fund. 

Mr. Surtver. That is carried in a specific account—what they call 
annual appropriation account. 

Mr. Dreany. That is correct. 

Senator Grurninc. Have you a set of regulations governing the 
disposal of this excess property ? 
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Mr. Dreany. Well, actually we don’t have the regulations. The 
regulations are those of the General Services Administration and of 
the Department of Defense. 

Senator GruEntnG. Well, but there must be some particular regu- 
lations that apply to the ICA part of the program. 

Mr. Dreany. Well, no. In other words, so far as we are con- 
cerned—I mean, it is the same as new equipment, except at a depre- 
ciated price. 

Senator GruEenrine. Let us say that a given country, Burma, makes 
a request for a certain amount. Now, what is the procedure under 
which that is handled? Don’t you have some regulations? You 
receive a request. Is this a blanket request: send us whatever you 
can spare, or we want so many bulldozers or so many adding ma- 
chines ? 

Mr. Dreany. Yes. It takes that form, a specific request for specific 
items of equipment. 

Senator GruENING. Do you scrutinize that and determine whether 
it is a valid request or not? 

Mr. Dreany. Yes. The agency does. My particular division does 
not, but the program people, particularly in ICA and in our missions, 
in effect certify to us that it is a valid request of equipment for a spe- 
cific purpose, and upon that, if the request is for new equipment and 
we know of the availability of excess which is comparable to that new 
equipment, we would go back and offer the excess property to the 
cooperating country in lieu of the new property which they have 
requested. 

If they are willing to accept it, we ship them—we arrange the 
acquisition of the excess and ship it instead of going out and buying 
new. 

Senator Grugenina. Well, do you have any check as to whether 
their demands are reasonable? Supposing they make a request for a 
quantity that obviously is in excess of what they might be able to 
use? Do you check on that at all, or do you just accede to whatever 
the request might be ? 

Mr. Dreany. As I say, by the time it gets to us, it has been pretty 
well screened down, and it is a justifiable request. 

Senator GrueNninG. Who has screened it? Who besides you knows 
the needs of a foreign country ? 

Mr. Dreany. Well, our missions. Our mission in that country. 
They know a whole lot more about each individual country than I 
could hope to know about 60 or 65. 

Senator GrueninG. The screening takes place on the ground in the 
local mission ? 

Mr. Dreany. That is correct. 

Senator Gruentna. There is a representative there who appraises 
the local needs and judges whether requests are reasonable, and then 
transmits them ? 

Mr. Dreany. That is right. And whether it is in effect in one of 
our approved projects or programs. 

Senator Grurntne. Do you know whether the local ICA represent- 
ative in the mission always approves a request, or does he screen it 
and modify it if he thinks it is advisable? 
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Mr. Dreany. Well, I think that they are screened. The programs 
and projects are presented to Congress when we request appropria- 
tions. While they are in effect illustrative, they are pretty much in 
line with the particular program which we want to carry out in that 
country during a particular year. Whether they are emphasizing 
industrial development or whether they are concentrating on the 
improvement of health or the eradication of malaria or the upgrading 
of their school systems, all of those things are planned in the program 
before we actually ever even request the money from Congress. 

Senator Grupnine. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Dreany. We 
appreciate your coming in to testify. 

Let me ask you one more question : 

Is this excess mostly for economic aid, or is it some military aid? 

Mr. Dreany. I am talking only of economic aid. Military aid 
would not be—I am not concerned with that. 

Mr. Suriver. Mr. Dreany, just one more question I want to ask 
you: 

Can you distinguish in the figures that you are going to supply 
for the record what percentage represents foreign excess and what 
percentage represents domestic excess? Or is most of this foreign 
excess ? 

Mr. Dreany. I can give you that exact breakdown for calendar 
year 1959. I am not sure I can for 1958 and 1957. I will try. 

Mr. Suriver. Give us the best you can. 

Mr. Dreany. I am not sure I can identify the source of each par- 
ticular piece. 

Senator Gruentnc. Well, it is getting to be toward 1 o’clock. I 
think we had better adjourn until 2. 

(Whereupon, at 12:40 p.m., the special subcommittee recessed, to 
reconvene at 2 p.m., this same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Grurentna. The meeting will come to order, please. 

I have a letter from the Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, on the subject of including libraries (S. 155) 
and proposing an amendment which I will ask the Department to 
draft, on real estate. 

That will go in the record at this point. 

(Copy of letter of August 10, 1959, from Secretary, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
August 10, 1959. 
Hon. JoHN L. McCLeELian, 
Chairman, Committee on Government Operations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: As you know, your Special Subcommittee on Donable 
Property has been holding hearings on a series of bills proposing the extension of 
the surplus property donation program, and in certain cases also the surplus 
real property disposal program, to certain types of organizations and activities 
(secs. 203(j) and 203(k) of the Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act). 

We have, so far, reported only on four of the bills involved, i.e., S. 1018, S. 1210, 
S. 1265, and 8.1766. These were the only bills on which we had received requests 
for reports, and, for the reasons stated in our report of July 17, we were unable 
to recommend their enactment. 
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We had not, however, been requested to report on S. 155, a bill which would 
amend section 203(j) of the act so as to permit donations of surplus property to 
libraries which are tax supported or publicly owned and operated. At the hear- 
ing held on July 30, while Mr. J. Wendell Gray, Chief of our Surplus Property 
Utilization Division, was testifying on behalf of the Department, the chairman 
of the subcommittee, Senator Gruening, requested that the Department submit, 
for inclusion in the record, a statement of its position on the proposal to extend 
the program to libraries. 

Our adverse report on S. 1018 and other bills, while recognizing the worthiness 
of the organizations and activities involved, set forth at length the considerations 
underlying our opposition to these proposals, especially the difficulty of drawing 
a defensible line against further extensions if the law were opened up at all. We 
have, however, for some time, been increasingly troubled by the anomaly of the 
fact that, under section 203(j)(3) of the present law, schools, colleges, and 
universities are eligible to receive property donated for purposes of education, 
while libraries not operated by these institutions but open to the public are not 
eligible. This anomaly is made more obvious by the fact that libraries are rec- 
ognized as eligible “educational institutions” under the surplus real property dis- 
posal program (sec. 203(k)(1)). As you know, public and other nonprofit li- 
braries, while incidentally serving recreational purposes, are in a very real sense 
an adjunct to and resource for the schools whose students they serve as well as 
highly useful instrumentalities for adult education generally. 

We would, therefore, be agreeable to an amendment which would do away 
with the present anomaly, with respect to both public and other nonprofit libraries. 
While not objecting to a properly drafted amendment which would bring libraries 
as such into the personal property donation program, we would consider it more 
appropriate to extend clauses (A) and (B) of section 203(j) (3) of the act to 
other educational institutions, a phrase intended to have the same meaning as 
the term “educational institutions” has in section 203(k)(1) of the act, and, 
moreover, not to be confused with the special meaning accorded to the term 
“educational activities” in section 203(j) (2) of the act by the Department of 
Defense. (Specifically, this would be accomplished by inserting the phrase “and 
other educational institutions” after “universities,” in clause (A), and after 
“universities” in clause (B), of sec. 203(j) (3) of the act.) 

S. 155, in its present form, would be objectionable because limited to libraries 
which are tax supported or publicly owned or operated, and because it would 
insert “public information” in section 203(j) (1) as in itself a permissible pur- 
pose for which surplus personal property could be donated, in addition to educa- 
tion, public health, and civil defense. If, however, S. 155 were amended in 
accordance with the above suggestions, we would recommend its enactment. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that while there is no objection to the 
submission of this report the Bureau is opposed to amendment of the law along 
the lines above suggested at this time. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, Secretary. 


Senator GrueNInG. We have next Mr. C. H. Smith, Assistant 
Chief, Division of Finance, Bureau of Public Roads, and Mr. Morley 
Christensen, Chief, Construction and Maintenance Division, Office 
of Engineering, Bureau of Public Roads. 

Will you gentlemen come forward at this time? 

Have you gentlemen statements, or are you just here to answer 
questions ¢ 


STATEMENTS OF C. H. SMITH, ASSISTANT CHIEF, DIVISION OF 
FINANCE, BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS, AND MORLEY CHRISTEN- 
SEN, CHIEF, CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF ENGINEERING, BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 


Mr. Smitru. The Bureau of Public Roads, Mr. Chairman, has filed 
a statement with the committee. We have a copy available for the 
record. 


44978 —59——14 
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Senator Grurntnc. We would like very much to have it. Have 
you additional copies for those to follow it and read it? 

Mr. Smiru. We turned in about 20 or 25 copies Friday, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Grurenine. Allright. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Situ. The statement is a short statement giving a brief his- 
tory of our interest in this distribution of excess equipment to State 
highway departments. 

The exhibits consist of exhibit A, an inquiry from the General 
Services Administration, under date of November 28, 1956, addressed 
to the then Commissioner of the Bureau of Public Roads, Mr. Charles 
D. Curtis, in which they approved the Bureau in this program— 
rather, they ask our interest, and that culminated in an administrative 
procedural, memorandum 2-12, dated January 24, 1958, entitled 
“Utilization of Excess Materials and Equipment,” a copy of which is 
attached, together with an exhibit identifying various types of equip- 
ment that have been transferred. 

The statement includes the value of equipment as transferred in- 
itially in the fiscal year 1957, when veny little was done on this pro- 

ram, $5,000; in fiscal year 1958, $785,000; and fiscal year 1959, 
779,000. 

Mr. Christensen was the person responsible for the negotiations 
with the General Services Administration, and perhaps he will give 
you some of the details of the operation. 

Senator Grureninc. Now, you get excess supplies, do you not, 
before they become surplus ? 

Mr. CurisTENsEN. Yes, sir. We obtain it in the excess category, 
but only after the General Services Administration has determined 
that no other Federal agency wants it for Federal purposes, 

Senator Gruenine. Why are you last ? 

Mr. Curistensen. If we want it for our own purposes, we can get. 
it under regular procedures, but if we want to turn it over to a State 
highway department, a ruling from the General Accounting Office 
provides that such transfer should be made only after determining 
that no other Government agency is in need of it. A Federal agency 
has priority over a State highway department in such situations. 

Senator Gruentne. Why do you make a distinction between your 
own needs and State needs? I mean, we have a Federal-State high- 
way program now, which is really so essentially Federal, I don’t know 
whether there should be a distinction. You distinguished between 
the equipment you are going to use just on Federal highways and 
highways that are not Federal or have nothing to do with the Fed- 
eral highway program, is that it ? 

Mr. Curistensen. Not particularly, but the Comptroller General, 
in answer to an inquiry, advised us that only the Federal agencies 
ought to be able to obtain this equipment ahead of any State agency. 
You see, we actually transfer title to the State, and it then becomes 
State property. 

The theory behind it, as I understand it, is that the Government has 
an interest in it, and it has value to the Government, and only when 
it has no value to the Government or a Government agency should it 
be turned over to a non-Federal agency. 

Senator Gruenine. Was this a fairly recent decision ? 
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Mr. Curistensen. In July of 1957. 

Mr. Smirn. I have the reference, B—132356, July 29, 1957. If you 
wish, I can read the last paragraph. 

Senator Gruentne. I wish you would. 

Mr. Smirn (reading) : 


Therefore, the proposed procedure should be modified to insure that the Bu- 
reau Will not acquire for transfer to a State agency any excess property needed 
by another Federal agency for its own use; that is, to give other Federal agen- 
cies priority over the Bureau of Public Roads in the acquisition of excess prop- 
erty when the Bureau desires the property not for its own use but for transfer 
to State cooperating agencies. 


Senator Grurentne. Was that a decision of the Comptroller 
General ? 

Mr. Smirn. A decision of the Comptroller General, dated July 29, 
1957, B-132356. And it is in response to a letter to the Comptroller 
General from the Secretary of Commerce, under date of June 25. 

Senator GrueNtne. Would you be kind enough to present that 
whole correspondence for the record ? 

Mr. Smirn. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. CurisTEnseEN. It is included in the material we are passing to 
you now. 

Senator Gruentine. All right, thank you. It will be included in 
the record at this point. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


ACTIVITIES OF BUREAU OF PUBLIC RoApDS UNDER PROGRAM THROUGH WHICH Ex- 
CESS GOVERNMENT PROPERTY IS ACQUIRED AND TRANSFERRED TO STATE HIGHWAY 
DEPARTMENT FOR USE FOR HIGHWAY PURPOSES 


The General Services Administration, in a letter dated November 28, 1956, 
(exhibit A attached) approached the Bureau of Public Roads with respect to 
whether certain types of Government-owned equipment and materials expected 
to become excess to needs of Federal agencies could be used advantageously in 
the highway program. It was stated by the General Services Administration 
that much of the equipment and materials expected to become excess would 
undoubtedly still have considerable useful life and that substantial savings in 
highway construction costs could probably be effected by use of such equipment 
and materials. The Bureau of Public Roads pointed out that it does not itself 
engage directly in highway construction or maintenance, except to a very minor 
extent in special cases, but that construction and maintenance on the Federal- 
aid highway systems are almost exclusively under direct supervision of the 
State highway departments. 

After exploring the matter, it was found that a provision that had been 
regularly included in Department of Commerce appropriation acts for many 
years would permit the Bureau of Public Roads to transfer excess Government 
property to cooperating State agencies. This provision is now included as 
section 308(b) of title 23, United States Code, approved August 27, 1958. An 
operating program was established in early 1957 and the applicable policies, 
controls, procedures, and implementing instructions are set forth in Bureau of 
Public Roads Administrative Memorandum 2-12 (exhibit B attached), which 
includes the method for paying the holding agency and securing reimbursement 
from the States. 

The amounts recorded as necessary to acquire property for transfer to the 
States under the procedures outlined in Administrative Memorandum 2-12 were: 
fiscal year 1957, $5,000; fiscal year 1958, $785,000; and fiscal year 1959, $779,000. 

There is attached as exhibit C a statement of the types of equipment and 
materials transferred. 
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Exuisit A 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
FEDERAL SUPPLY SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., November 28, 1956. 
Re utilization of excess. 
Mr. CHARLES D. CURTIS, 
Commissioner, Bureau of Public Roads, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Curtis: This Administration is interested in assisting your Bureau 
in carrying out its responsibility under the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956. 

In this connection, as you know, General Services Administration is respon- 
sible for utilizing, to the maximum extent possible, that property which the 
Government already owns. Under this program, considerable quantities of 
good usable earth-moving and construction equipment are reported as excess 
for possible use by other Federal agencies, in carrying out their responsibilities, 
In addition to the equipment, construction materials such as reinforcing bars, 
structural steel, lumber and steel pipe are also available in excess stocks. In 
view of this tremendous roadbuilding program, you may be interested in working 
out arrangements whereby this Government-owned equipment could be utilized 
in the construction of roadways under this recent legislation. 

This excess equipment and material is distributed over the entire United 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, and its use close to the areas in which 
it is reported could save the Government worthwhile transportation costs. In 
addition, the scope of this roadbuilding program might develop a backlog of 
orders for the production of equipment which would result in unusual leadtimes 
for the purchase of such items. However, in the case of excess property, it is 
available as soon as reported and leadtimes are never a problem. 

We are aware that the actual construction of the highways under the new 
program will not be the direct responsibility of your Bureau; however, we 
believe that some arrangements could be worked out, similar to methods 
used in the past, of the Government furnishing equipment, under certain condi- 
tions, which would result in reduced construction costs. 

We would appreciate your assigning someone in your Bureau to work with 
our Utilization and Sales Division to the end that jointly we might be able to 
utilize this property in which the Government already has an investment. 
The Director of this Division, Mr. L. C. Tuttle, will be happy to meet with one 
of your staff members to further consider this idea. Mr. Tuttle may be reached 
on code 156, extension 5341. : 


Sincerely yours, 
CLIFTON E. MACK, 


Associate Commissioner. 


ExuHrsiT B 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Bureau of Public Roads 
ADMINISTRATIVE MEMORANDUM 2-12 


Date of issuance: January 24, 1958 


ADMINISTRATION AND MANAGEMENT 


Subject: UTILIZATION OF EXCESS MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT. 
Supersedes : AM 2-12, dated August 1, 1957. 


1. PURPOSE 

The purpose of this memorandum is to set forth the procedures in the Bureau 
of Public Roads for effecting the transfer to the State highway departments 
for highway purposes of materials and equipment declared excess to the needs 
of Federal agencies. 


2. DEFINITIONS 


a. The term “excess property” as used herein refers to property which has 
been reported to the General Services Administration by a Federal agency as 
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being excess to jts needs and which is being held by the General Services 
Administration pending a canvass of other Federal agencies for possible need. 

b. The term “surplus” property as used herein refers to Federal property 
for which the General Services Administration has determined there is no need 


by any Federal agency. 


3. AUTHORITY 

The transfers which would be made to the State highway departments under 
this procedure are based on the following provisions which has regularly 
appeared in Department of Commerce Appropriation Acts: 

“During the current fiscal year appropriations for the work of the Bureau of 
Public Roads shall be available for expenses of warehouse maintenance and the 
procurement, care, and handling of supplies, materials, and equipment for distri- 
bution to projects under the supervision of the Bureau of Public Roads, or for 
sale or distribution to other government activities, cooperating foreign countries, 
and State cooperating agencies, and the cost of such supplies and materials or 
the value of such equipment (including the cost of transportation and handling) 
may be reimbursed to current applicable appropriations.” [Italic supplied.] 


4, PROCEDURES 

a. Equipment and materials declared excess by any agency of the Government 
are listed in circulars issued by the General Services Administration. Arrange- 
ments have been made by the General Services Administration to have its 
regional offices furnish copies of such circulars as contain items of highway 
interest to regional and division offices of Public Roads, with copies for the 
State highway departments, in the general area of the available property. A 
list of General Services Administration regional offices will be distributed 
separately. 

b. Upon receipt from a State of an expression of interest in any items re- 
ported excess by the General Services Administration, the regional engineers 
should review the list and if it is concurred in, should immediately contact the 
appropriate regional office of the General Services Administration with a re- 
quest that the equipment be temporarily held, pending inspection, for transfer 
to Public Roads for retransfer to the State. 

c. If the State requests transfer after it has inspected the items, the regional 
office should then prepare a purchase order on Form CD-45, made out to the 
holding agency, as prescribed in the “Excess Personal Property Circular,” 
describing the property. 

(1) Distribution of the numbered copies should be as follows: 


Copy number Disposition 
1, 4, 8, 9 To regional office of General Services Administration. 
» Retain in regional office of Bureau of Public Roads. 
5 To State highway department for its files. 
6 To State highway department for execution of 


“Property Received” box and return to regional 
office of Bureau of Public Roads when delivery 
has been completed. 


(2) In the block on Form CD-45 designated “Shipped To,” change the printed 
words to “Deliver To” and insert the name of the State highway department. 
After the articles have been described in the body of the purchase order, insert 
the following statement on the purchase order: “No expenses for shipping and 
no expenses for handling other than itemized herein shall be incurred for the 
account of Public Roads and no amounts other than as indicated on this pur- 
chase order are payable from the appropriation indicated.” Any shipments 
required shall be made on “collect” commercial bills of lading. 

(3) The purchase orders should show the value plus maximum estimated 
handling costs as determined from the holding agency, and the coding symbol 
will be 100-Region-—State-30-0000 (for example, Region 3, Alabama, would be 
coded 100—0301-30—0000). All purchase orders should be entered to the allotment 
ledger sheet. The equipment will not be taken up in the equipment account of 
the region. Form CD-50 or CD-52, as required by the property manual pre- 
scribed by Administrative Memorandum 2-11, will not be prepared. The region 
should bill the State for the cost of the material or equipment and the amounts 
received should be deposited to the credit of the appropriation. The General 
Services Administration has determined administratively that the fair value for 
property transferred to Public Roads for retransfer to a State highway depart- 
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ment will be, in general, the fair value shown in the circular, but in no instance 
less than 10 percent of the acquisition cost. Fair value for use in a purchase 
order will have to be obtained in each instance from the regional office of the 
General Services Administration. 

(4) Form PR-370 will be issued allotting amounts to take care of the obliga- 
tions incurred by the regions. Prescribed accounting procedures shall be fol- 
lowed. 

d. Requests from the States should include data necessary to complete the 
purchase order and the following statements : 

(1) A statement that the equipment or materials have been inspected. 

(2) A statement that the equipment or materials are needed for and will 
be used exclusively for highway purposes, and a further statement in the 
case of equipment that it will be so used throughout its useful life. 

(3) A statement to the effect that the State will reimburse Public Roads 
for costs incurred by the latter in acquiring the property and transferring 
it to the State highway department. 

(4) A statement that the State will assume full responsibility for inspec- 
tion, transportation, servicing, storage, and utilization of the equipment, will 
make all necessary arrangements with the holding agency for its delivery, 
and will bear all costs in connection therewith. 

(5) A statement to the effect that the State will transport the items with 
its own facilities, or make necessary arrangements for and pay the cost of 
shipment. 

(6) A statement as to the estimated maximum amount to be included in 
the purchase order for handling by the holding agency as determined from 
the holding agency at time of inspection. 

e. Regional engineers are authorized to administer the program and to execute 
such documents as are necessary to transfer title to the State. 

5. GENERAL POLICIES 

a. The Comptroller General has ruled that the Bureau of Public Roads may not 
acquire for transfer to a State agency any excess Government-owned property 
needed by another Federal agency for its own use. Therefore, any request from 
Public Roads for acquisition of such property for transfer to State cooperating 
agencies will not be approved by General Services Administration until it has 
determined that the property is not wanted by any other Federal agency for its 
own use. Action by the States and Public Roads to apply for transfers of excess 
property may proceed, however, without waiting for such determination to be 
made. 

b. In general, property declared excess is retained in that classification for 
a period of 90 days from the date it is so reported to General Services Admin- 
istration by the holding agency. If no Federal agency requests transfer of the 
property during this 90-day screening period, it is then reclassified as surplus, 
The 90-day period may be extended upon request through General Services 
Administration which will arrange with the holding agency for a _ suitable 
extension. Inasmuch as the rights of a Federal agency to obtain excess 
property are paramount to those of any non-Federal agency, private organization 
or individual, property that has been classified as surplus but not yet sold may 
be returned to the excess classification upon request to General Services Admin- 
istration by a Federal agency. With respect to these principles, Public Roads, 
when acting to obtain property for transfer to States, may exercise the same 
rights as any other Federal agency, except as limited by the provision in 
paragraph 5a. 

ec. It may occasionally happen that a Federal agency has in its possession 
property that is excess to its needs but that has not been so reported to General 
Services Administration, or if reported, has not yet appeared on any circulated 
list. If a State learns of property in this category and desires to obtain it, the 
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same procedures as set forth in paragraph 4 may be used and if General 
Services Administration finds that the property is in fact available, the transfer 
will be effected under the same principles and procedures as are applicable to 
other excess property. 

d. In instances where more than one State is interested in acquiring the same 
items of excess property, it will be left to the discretion of the regional engineer 
to decide upon an equitable allocation. Allocation on a “first come—first served” 
pasis should, in general, be followed. There may be other considerations, how- 
ever, such as need, or allocations previously made. In the event that two 
States in different Public Roads regions desire the same items, the regional 
engineers involved should discuss and decide the allocation. 

e. Transfer to the State will be made at the acquisition cost to Public Roads, 
plus handling charges, if any. 

f. In general, all contracts with installations holding excess property will be 
made by the State highway departments. It should be understood, however, 
that the General Services Administration has no authority to deal directly 
with a non-Federal agency in effecting transfers of excess Government property. 
For this reason any contacts made by employees of the State highway depart- 
ments in accordance with the principles and procedures of this memorandum 
should be made as authorized representatives of the Bureau of Public Roads. 
In some instances the holding Federal agency may refuse admittance to its 
installations for inspection or delivery purposes to persons not having evidence 
that they are authorized representatives of a Federal agency. It may therefore 
be necessary, or at least desirable, for the regional (or division) engineer to give 
the State employees who are to inspect or obtain delivery of the property a 
letter specifically designating them as authorized representatives of Public 
Roads for the purpose. Such letters may be issued on a one-time or a con- 
tinuing basis as the circumstances justify. It may be desirable for a Public 
Roads employee to accompany State personnel in the initial contact and 
occasionally thereafter as the situation warrants. 

g. The State highway departments, if they so desire, may from time to time, 
submit to Public Roads for transmittal to the General Services Administration 
lists of the types and quantities of excess Government property they would like 
to obtain. This procedure will assure that notice is given if and when such 
items of property become available. 

h. Regional engineers are expected to take such steps as are reasonably neces- 
sary to assure that there are no abuses of the intent of the program. 

6. USE BY COUNTIES 

a. Property acquired by a State highway department in accordance with the 
terms of this memorandum may be utilized by counties within the State, subject 
to the following conditions: 

(1) The excess property will be used primarily on the Federal-aid primary 
or secondary system. 

(2) The State highway department is satisfied that the county road unit is 
suitably organized and equipped to perform maintenance of Federal-aid 
projects. 

b. Although the excess property may be utilized by the counties, there is no 
authority for transfer of the title to the equipment or recoverable materials. 
If the State desires, it may make arrangements with the county for reimburse 
ment for the use of such equipment and materials. 


7. DISTRIBUTION TO STATE HIGHWAY DEPARTMENTS 


Copies of this memorandum are to be furnished the State highway depart- 
ments, and the provisions thereof shall be applicable in the same manner as 
though it were a Policy and Procedure Memorandum. 

B. D. TALLAmy, 
Federal H ighway Administrator. 
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ExuHIBIT C 


Types or Excess GOVERNMENT Property ACQUIRED BY BUREAU OF PuRiic 
ROADS AND TRANSFERRED TO STATE HiGHway DEPARTMENTS UNDER Ppro- 


Visions oF AM 2-12 


Tractors 

Power shovels 

Cranes 

Tractor-trucks 

Trucks (dump, stake, cargo, pickup, 
etc.) 

Buses 

Snowplows 

Bituminous distributor 

Bucket-type loaders 

Truck forklifts 

Welding machines 

Light plant 

Dump bodies with hoists 

Concrete forms 

Power lawnmower 

Pumps 

Tree trimmers 

Sledge hammers 

Milling machine 

Lathe 

Jacks 

Wrench sets 

Pipe cutters 

Drills 

Wrecking bars 

Circular saw blade 

Dripping buckets 

Anvils 

Air jamb holder 

Steelcutters 

Tap sets (thread cutters) 

Engineers’ levels 

Stereoscopes 

Multilith duplicator 

Slide projector 

Levels 

Steel tapes 

Drafting machine 

Surveying equipment sets 

Steel straightedges 

Electric fans 

Office chairs 

Storage cabinets 

Linear foot cable 

Linear foot structural steel beams 

Square foot steel 

Sets fire chains 

Linear foot cable rubber 

Sprayers 

Weasels 

Tar pot 

Valves 

Sanders 

Blowers 

Saws 

Hose 

Wheel balancers 

Miscellaneous office furniture 

Heating kettles 

Tractor attachments (bulldozers, scrap- 
ers, etc.) 


Power shovel attachments 

Crane attachments 

Trailers and semitrailers (low bed, gag 
tank, pole type, etc.) 

Jeeps 

Automobiles 

Rollers 

Compressors 

Crawler mounted conveyor 

Generators 

Asphalt heaters 

Winches 

Paving breakers 

Power saws 

Vibrator 

Axes 

Wrecking balls 

Outboard motor 

Sewing machine 

Grinding machines 

Electric soldering irons 

Pipe wrenches 

Pipe thread cutters 

Pliers 

Engine overhaul stands 

Lubricating guns 

Machinists’ files 

Saw files 

Bench vises 

Wire rope cutters 

Suction hose assemblies 

Engineers’ transits 

Map printer 

Copy cameras 

Brinnell hardness tester 

Wire brushes 

Compasses 

Binoculars 

Tarpaulins 

Drafting tables 

Desks and tables 

Letter files 

Costumers 

Linear foot wire 

Pounds steel angles 

Pounds welding electrode 

Pounds nails and spikes 

Linear foot lamp cord 

Pounds rock salt 

Road graders 

Magnet sweeper 

Fire extinguishers 

Router 

Tanks 

Electric motors 

Regulators 

Typewriters 

Hammers 

Jeep engines 

Pipe 

Chains 
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JUNE 25, 1957. 
The Honorable COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. COMPTROLLER GENERAL: The purpose of this request is to obtain the 
advice and confirmation of the Comptroller General concerning a procedure re- 
cently developed by the Bureau of Public Roads in cooperation with the General 
Services Administration, under which excess materials and equipment would 
pe obtained by the Bureau of Public Roads through the General Services Ad- 
ministration and transferred to State cooperating agencies for utilization in 
highway construction, maintenance, and research. 

Under this procedure, the Bureau of Public Roads will acquire title to the 
excess property and will make reimbursement therefor in accordance with the 
established requirements of the General Services Administration. The Bureau 
of Public Roads will thereupon transfer the excess property to State highway 
departments or other State cooperating agencies with which the Bureau of 
Public Roads has entered into project agreements and will require such State 
cooperating agencies to make reimbursement in the same amount expended by the 
Bureau for such property. All reimbursment payments received by the Bureau 
of Public Roads from the States will be credited to current applicable appropria- 
tions. No surcharge will be imposed by the Bureau of Public Roads and any 
inspection, handling, transportation, and related costs will be borne by the State. 

The Bureau of Public Roads will acquire the excess property under the provi- 
sions of the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, and will transfer such property to State cooperating agencies based on 
the authority contained in the annual appropriations acts for the Department of 
Commerce. The most recent provision is contained in the Department of Com- 
merce and Related Agencies Appropriation Act, 1957, approved June 20, 1956 
(70 Stat. 321), the pertinent portion of which reads: 

“During the current fiscal year appropriations for the work of the Bureau of 
Public Roads shall be available for expenses of warehouse maintenance and the 
procurement, care, and handling of supplies, materials, and equipment for distri- 
bution to projects under the supervision of the Bureau of Public Roads, 
or for sale or distribution to other Government activities, cooperating foreign 
countries, and State cooperating agencies, and the cost of such supplies and 
materials or the value of such equipment (including the cost of transportation and 
handling) may be reimbursed to current applicable appropriations.” 

The foregoing procedure will be advantageous to the Federal Government in 
that it will provide a further means of utilization of property declared excess to 
the needs of other Federal agencies, with provision for reimbursement as above 
indicated. Furthermore, it will be in the public interest by assisting in the 
acceleration of the highway programs of the Federal Government and the States. 
It is understood that other Federal agencies are operating under similar 
procedures. 

Your advice will be appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Gero. T. Moore, Administrator. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, July 29, 1957. 
B-132356 
The Honorable the SecreTary or COMMERCE. 


Dear Mr. SEcRETARY: On June 25, 1957, the Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Administration requested our advice on and confirmation of a procedure 
whereby excess materials and equipment would be obtained by the Bureau of 
Public Roads through the General Services Administration and transferred to 
State cooperating agencies for use in highway construction, maintenance, and 
research. 

The procedure contemplates that the Bureau of Public Roads will acquire 
title to the excess property under the provisions of the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, as amended, and make reimbursement 
therefor in accordance with the established requirements of the General Services 
Administration. The Bureau of Public Roads will thereupon transfer the excess 
property to State cooperating agencies under the permissive authority contained 
in the annual appropriation acts for the Department of Commerce. The State 
cooperating agencies receiving such property will be required to make reim- 
bursement in the same amount expended by the Bureau for the property, such 
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reimbursement being credited to current applicable appropriations in accordance 
with the above-cited permissive authority. No surcharge will be imposed by the 
Bureau and any inspection, handling, transportation, and related costs will be 
borne by the State. 

The contemplated procedure appears to be within the scope of the statutes 
cited and no question as to its legality will be raised by us. However, since the 
General Services Administration transfers excess property on a first-come basis, 
the procedure as proposed would permit the Bureau of Public Roads to acquire 
and transfer to the States excess property which was needed by another Federal] 
agency, thus requiring the latter to procure identical property elsewhere at a 
substantially greater cost. Obviously, such a result was not intended by the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services Act or the permissive transfer 
authority contained in the annual appropriation acts for the Department of Com- 
merce. The primary intent of the Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act was to retain within the Government any property needed by any agency 
thereof in the performance of its statutory duties and to permit the disposal 
outside of the Federal Government of only such property as was not required 
for use by any Federal agency. The authority whereby the Bureau of Public 
Roads may sell property to State cooperating agencies is permissive only; that is 
to say, such sale is not a statutory duty of the Bureau. The acquisition by the 
Bureau and transfer to State agencies, under the proposed procedure, of excess 
property needed by another Federal agency would result in an anomalous situa- 
tion whereby the Bureau would be furnishing Federal property to State agencies 
at relatively low cost while another Federal agency would be procuring identical 
property for its own use at a higher cost. Such a situation, obviously, should not 
be allowed to occur. 

Therefore, the proposed procedure should be modified to insure that the 
Bureau will not acquire for transfer to a State agency any excess property 
needed by another Federal agency for its own use; that is, to give other Federal 
agencies priority over the Bureau of Public Roads in the acquisition of excess 
property when the Bureau desires the property not for its own use but for trans- 
fer to State cooperating agencies. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


Senator Gruenine. Let us see if I get it clearly. 


You, as a Federal agency, are entitled to excess property before it 


becomes surplus? 

Mr. CurIsTENSEN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gruentna. You rate, in that respect, with other Federal 
Meenas: Are you in any particular order down the line, or at the 
top! 

Mr. Curistensen. As I understand, other than possibly Defense, it 
is first come, first served. 

Senator Grurenina. We need roads badly, and I hope you will be 
served early. 

After you get this, which is all that you require, presumably, then 
you come to the surplus category. Do you also put in for that? 

Mr. CurisTensen. No. sir, we are not 

Senator Gruentna. So the surplus merely comes in when you get it 
for the States? 

Mr. Curtstensen. That is correct, unless we do happen to need 
something for our own purposes, and that is very little. 

Senator Gruentne. So in the matter of road equipment or road- 
building machinery, judging from the testimony delivered this morn- 
ing by a representative of the ICA, foreign countries have priority 
over the sovereign States of the Union. 

Mr. CurisTENsEN. I presumeso. I would not be qualified to pass on 


that. 
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Senator Gruenine. They get it, get the property when it is merely 
excess, and not yet surplus, and distribute it, as we were told, $23 
million in the first half of this year, and the States can come along and 
get it only after it is surplus, if it is so allocated. 

Then, it is clear that foreign countries in need of road equipment 
have priority over the States. 

I wanted that information for the record. 

Mr. CuRISTENSEN. The States, independent of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, can only obtain it if it is surplus, and cannot obtain it unless 
there is no use for it by other Federal agencies. 

Senator Gruenine. I am not sure of this. 

They can get it while it is in excess? 

Mr. CnrisTensen. We can get it for them in the excess category. 

Mr. Suriver. States and municipalities, not as such. 

Mr. CurisTENsEN. Only the State highway departments, through 
us. 
Mr. Suriver. Through you? 

Mr. CuRIsTENSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Suriver. You sift it over and say, “This is needed for Federal 
use,” and after you get through with that, then it can be transferred to 
the State highway departments? 

Mr. CuristensENn. That is correct. 

Senator Gruentne. Now, you get an excess of practically all types 
of equipment that are needed in road construction, don’t you? 

Mr. CurisTENsEN. Road construction and maintenance work. 
There is also some equipment in the engineering category, which they 
use in survey work and things of that kind, and some equipment for 
repair shops. 

Senator Grueninc. Where does that originate; or did it originate? 
Who first orders it or buys it?) What agency or agencies? 

Mr. Curistensen. Most of it comes from military, in the excess 
category. 

Senator Gruenina. In other words, it is first ordered or procured by 
the military ? 

Mr. CurisTensen. Generally so. 

Senator Grurenine. And when they don’t want it any longer, it is 
excess, and it is transferred to the Bureau of Public Roads? 

Mr. CurisTENSEN. When they declare it is excess to General Services 
Administration, then General Services Administration distributes 
circulars monthly, or at other periods as they see fit, indicating the 
equipment or property that others feel is excess to Government needs. 
Copies of those, through arrangements with them, go to our field 
offices and State highway departments. 

Senator GrUENING. Does the Bureau of Public Roads, as such, order 
any equipment ? 

Mr. CuristenseNn. Only as requested by the State highway depart- 
ment. 

Senator Gruenina. But in that case they presumably pay for it, or 
get it as surplus. 

Mr. Curistensen. The State highway departments pay us, and we 
pay the holding agency that had it originally. 

enator Gruentina. Is that a regular procedure, that the States have 
that relationship with you? 
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Mr. CurisTENsEN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gruenine. Then you really are acting as 

Mr. Curistensen. As intermediary. 

Senator Gruenine. As intermediary or purchasing agent for the 
State. 

Mr. CurisTENSEN. Yes, sir. 

I might add that when these circulars are distributed to State high- 
way departments, they go over them, and if they have an interest 
in some items, they notify our field offices, which in turn notify GSA, 
and they hold them for us and arrange for inspection. The State 
highway department assumes all responsibility with respect to in- 
specting equipment to see if it is what they want, and make arrange- 
ments for it. When they decide they want it, they request us to get 
it for them. We get it transferred to us from the holding agency 
through GSA, and in turn we transfer it to the State highwa 
department. They reimburse us, and we in turn reimburse the holding 
agency. ; 

Senator GruENING. Would you think it advisable to have the States 
move it into the same category as foreign countries and receive that 
road equipment as excess ? 

Mr. CurisTENSEN. It might be desirable. 

Senator Gruentne. I would consider it so. I don’t know whether 
the Department has an opinion on the subject. 

Mr. CurisTenseN. As far as I am aware, the Department has not 
considered the matter. 

Mr. Suriver. In connection with the allocation of this property, did 
you say that the State highway departments reimburse the Bureau of 
Public Roads for it ? 

Mr. CurisTENnseN. That is correct. 

Mr. Suriver. Do they reimburse you at the same price you pay the 
military for it ? 





Mr. CurisTensen. They reimburse us at the price that the GSA has — 


set as its fair market value. 

Mr. Surtiver. Fair market value? 

Mr. CuristenseN. With a minimum of 10 percent. Some of it is 
set up by GSA as having no value, and if they want any of that, we 
charge a minimum of 10 percent. 

Mr. Smirn. 10 percent of the original acquisition cost. 

Mr. Suriver. Do you have any particular requirement as to utiliza- 
tion for a particular period of time; or how each piece of equipment 
shall be maintained ? 

Mr. Smiru. That is in our administrative memorandum. 

Mr. CuHrisTENSEN. We don’t say a certain number of years, but 
when the State requests the equipment we ask them to submit a state- 
ment covering these particular items: 


(1) A statement that the equipment or materials have been inspected. 

(2) A statement that the equipment or materials are needed for and will be 
used exclusively for highway purposes, and a further statement in the case of 
equipment that it will be so used throughout its useful life. 

(3) A statement to the effect that the State will reimburse Public Roads for 
costs incurred by the latter in acquiring the property and transferring it to the 
State highway department. 

(4) A statement that the State will assume full responsibility for inspection, 
transportation, servicing, storage, and utilization of the equipment, will make all 
necessary arrangements with the holding agency for its delivery, and will bear 
all costs in connection therewith. 
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(5) A statement to the effect that the State will transport the items with its 
own facilities, or make necessary arrangements for and pay the cost of ship- 
mee) A statement as to the estimated maximum amount to be included in the 
purchase order for handling by the holding agency as determined from the 
holding agency at time of inspection. 

Mr. Suriver. As of this date, the material you received is indicated 
on the bottom of page 1 of your statement, which indicates that in 
1957 you had $5,000 worth of equipment; in 1958 you had $785,000. 

Mr. CHRISTENSEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suriver. From the figures you have there, it would seem to 
indicate that your equipment program is just getting started. 

Mr. Curistensen. We didn’t do anything until we were approached 
by GSA in the fall of 1956, and it was 1957, about the middle of the 
year, before we actually got operating under it. It’s only been about 
2 years. 

Mr. Suriver. After that equipment is turned over to the State, as 
far as you are concerned, you are through with it; title at that time is 
transferred to the State. 

Is that correct ? 

Mr. CuRIsTENSEN. Title is transferred to the State highway depart- 
ment. However, we do ask our field offices, who are in almost daily 
contact with the State highway departments, to keep an eye on it, to 
see that it is not abused. We don’t ask them to go out and follow up 
each and every piece of equipment, but simply to determine whether 
it might be used improperly. 

Senator Grurnina. Let me ask you this: Are you familiar with 
these various bills that are before the committee on the matter of 
surplus ? 

Mr. CurisvensEen. No, sir. 

Senator Grurenina. There is a long list of them here, including one 
providing for disposition of surplus personal property of the govern- 
ment of Alaska. 

Now, you have supplied, I imagine, some surplus road machinery 
to Alaska. Has the Bureau of Public Roads been in charge of that 
completely up to now ? 

Mr. Curistensen. Under this particular program I have been dis- 
cussing—no. I understand the special legislation provided means by 
which the terr itory of Alaska could obtain equipment directly from 
the holding agency instead of going through the Bureau of Public 
Roads. Since they have become a State, there is no reason why the 
State highway department in Alaska could not operate under the 
same program, to the best of my knowledge. But I do not believe 
they have done so yet. 

Senator Grurnina. Well, the transfer of functions has not actu- 
ally taken place yet. 

Mr. Surtver. The other question I had in mind was this: 

In view of the amount of equipment being transferred to date, what 
is your estimate—or what is your view as to how much equipment 
will be needed in the future ? 

Mr. CuristenseN. We haven’t made any attempt to determine that. 
We merely act as an intermediary. If the State requests something 
we attempt to get it for them. We haven’t gone out and tried to 
aggressively promote the program in any way. We have asked or 
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suggested to them that they might make their needs known, so if the 
General Services Administration becomes aware that equipment js 
available, we could let them know. But we haven’t been aggressively 
pushing the program in any way. 

Senator GruENING. Have you any estimate as to the total value of 
the property that you acquired as excess 4 

Mr. Curistensen. I would say it would be at least 10 times what 
you have there as the value of what has been transferred. Generally, 
it runs between 10 and about 50 percent of the original acquisition 
cost—the transfer basis. 

Senator GruEninG. Have you any figures? Yousay here: 

The amounts recorded as necessary to acquire property for transfer to the 
States under the procedures outlined in Administrative Memorandum 2-12 were: 
Fiscal year 1957, $5,000; fiscal year 1958, $785,000 ; and fiscal year 1959, $779,000, 

But you acquire a great deal for the Bureau of Public Roads, 
I want to know what those figures are. 

Mr. CuristENsEN. For the Bureau of Public Roads own use ? 

Senator Grugenina. Yes. 

Mr. CuristensEN. Very little, except in Alaska. 

Senator Grurntne. You don’t know what it is in Alaska? 

Mr. CuristenseNn. I don’t know. 

Senator Gruenine. Could you get that ? 

Mr. CuristENsEN. We can get it. 

Senator GruEeninG. Will you get it, for the record, please ? 

Mr. CHRISTENSEN. Yes, sir.?° 

Within the continental United States, exclusive of Alaska, we do 
practically no work ourselves. 

Senator Gruentna. Iknow. You are an advisory agency. 

Mr. CurIsTENSEN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gruentna. Well, then, how much does the surplus amount 
to that you turn over to the State at their request, in round num- 
bers, dollars per year ? 

Mr. CurisTensEN. The best estimate I could give you would be 
based on these figures that we have here, which are—— 

Senator Gruentina. A very small amount. 

Mr. CurisTeENSsEN. These figures represent the actual cash trans- 
actions. 

Mr. Suriver. Those are excess ? 

Mr. CurisTENsEN. Excess. 

Senator Gruentne. Not surplus. 

Mr. CurisTensen. Not surplus. 

Senator Gruenine. What about the surplus? 

Mr. CurisrENSEN. We haven’t been involved in that at all. 

Senator Gruenine. If I understood you correctly, you did get sur- 
plus and transfer it to the State, didn’t iyou ¢ 

Mr. CuristensEN. We get it while in the excess category, before it 
becomes surplus. 

Senator GRUENING. You get it beforehand? 

Mr. CurisTENSEN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gruenine. Thank you very much. We appreciate you 
coming up here. 


Information requested on file with the subcommittee. 
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Our next witnesses are Mr. James J. Burns, accompanied by Mr. 
Charles M. Manning, Assistant General Counsel, OCDM. 

We are very glad to have you here. Do you have a prepared state- 
ment ? 

Mr. Burns. Yes, sir, I do. 

Senator GruENING. Very well, go right ahead, Mr. Burns. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES J. BURNS, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR PLANS AND OPERATIONS, OCDM; 
ACCOMPANIED BY CHARLES M. MANNING, ASSISTANT GENERAL 
COUNSEL, O0CDM 


Mr. Burns. My name is James J. Burns. I am Special Assistant 
to the Assistant Director for Plans and Operations, Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization. We appreciate the opportunity to com- 
ment upon a number of bills pending before your committee. 

The Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization has previously fur- 
nished written comments on certain of these bills or upon similar legis- 
lation pending in the House of Representatives. We have in general 
opposed the extension of eligibility to additional agencies. It seems 
appropriate to quote our position as set forth in a recent letter to the 
chairman, Committee on Government Operations of the House of 
Representatives: 

The bill would all to the list of eligible donees of surplus property the State 
fish and wildlife management activities which we understand would require 
much of the same type of surplus property that is in demand by present eligible 
TT oeeeena needs of civil defense, schools, and hospitals are not being fully 
met by the type of surplus property that is available. We feel that the emer- 
gency readiness of the Nation should take precedence over groups of more limited 
interest, regardless of how desirable their aims and objectives may be. Accord- 
ingly, until the expanding requirements of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion are met, we would oppose further broadening of the donation base. 

The Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization recommends against the enact- 
ment of H.R. 7730. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

We have furnished similar views relative to the proposal to ex- 
tend eligibility to agencies engaged in cooperative agricultural ex- 
tension work, and to volunteer firefighting organizations. With re- 
spect to the latter type of organization, however, we have pointed out 
that there is now authority for donation of equipment if the groups 
are integrated into civil defense, have an assigned mission in the civil 
defense plan, and use the donated property for civil defense purposes. 
In addition, such organizations that are not integrated into civil de- 
fense may purchase surplus property through negotiation under the 
procedures of the General Services Administration. 

We have not commented upon bills which would extend eligibility 
to libraries, to welfare agencies, to recreation agencies, to the New 
Mexico Boys Ranch, to Indian tribes, or to the bill which provides 
for the disposition of surplus property to the Government of Alaska, 
or to the bill authorizing the taking of surplus property outside the 
continental United States. 

Certain types of surplus. property, properly located and used, can 
furnish the stimulus for stronger State and local civil defense units 
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throughout the country. Just 2 fiscal years have elapsed since the 
distribution of surplus property to civil defense units was authorized 
by an amendment to the Federal Property and Administrative Sery- 
ices Act. During this brief interval, we have negotiated agreements 
or plans with all States and have distributed surplus property which 
had an initial acquisition value of $83 million. Of this amount, $35 
million was distributed in fiscal 1958, and $48 million in fiscal 1959, 
This represents an increase of 37 percent. We understand that dur- 
ing 1958, approximately $302 million worth of property was made 
available for health, education, and civil defense purposes. This 
amount rose to $360 million during 1959, or an increase of 19 percent. 
In other words, the distribution of civil defense property rose at al- 
most twice the general rate. The increased emphasis on civil defense 
property may be measured in another way. In 1958 approximately 11 
percent of all property was donated for civil defense purposes. The 
percentage rose to 13.3 in 1959. 

Some indication of the volume of transactions may be gained from 
the fact that approximately 23,000 disposition documents were proc- 
essed by OCDM in fiscal year 1959. Our feeling is that we are just 
beginning to get substantial experience with this new program. 

Civil defense organizations may receive surplus items for training, 
for operational readiness, and as reserve stocks. Our first civil de 
fense use is for training. This means that the equipment is available 
for programs of training designed to teach civil defense personnel 
their responsibilities and duties in emergency assignments, or to 
develop operational skills in the performance of such duties. An ex- 
ample of this type of surplus equipment would be a projector needed 
to show slides or movies, as visual aids in a civil defense training 
course. The second use is for operational readiness which is de- 
fined as the state of preparedness which enables civil defense organ- 
izations to carry out their emergency functions. A sample of this 
type of equipment is a standby generator to furnish power for radio 
communication. A third use is for reserve stocks. This refers to 
material, equipment, and supplies placed in storage for emergency 
use only. It generally includes such items as blankets, cots, bandages, 
and other medical supplies. It should be understood, of course, that 
any equipment acquired for training may also have operational value. 
Although surplus items may not be acquired for natural disaster re- 
lief, articles obtained for any authorized civil defense purpose may 
be used to alleviate suffering and damage resulting from a major 
natural disaster so declared by the President under Public Law 875 
of the 81st Congress. 

Senator Gruenina. Let me interrupt. 

Does that mean a so-called act of God, such as a hurricane or tor- 
nado, or flood, or something of that nature? 

Mr. Burns. Yes; which the local people can’t handle themselves, 
major in nature, and then OCDM moves in to coordinate all activi- 
ties to alleviate suffering. 

Senator GRUENING. So even though there is no attack by an enemy, 
you function as an emergency agency when a disaster of that kind 
occurs ? 

Mr. Burns. That is right. Even to the extent of transmitting 
Weather Bureau warnings. We have relationships with the weather 
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pureaus throughout the country. For instance, if we heard that in 
Kansas City, the radar showed from the weather station that there 
was a tornado in prospect, we get word from the Weather Bureau 
ersonnel and at the request of the Weather Bureau, can flash the 
word down as low as the State police barracks, to let the people know 
what is coming, and to coordinate action. Of course, we can’t keep 
it from coming, but we can help the people hit by it, and surplus 
property is one of the means we use. 

Senator GruENING. Thank you. Go ahead. 

Mr. Burns. The surplus program requires the close cooperation 
of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, General Services Administration, 
the holding agency, the State agency for surplus property, the State 
civil defense office, and the donee civil defense agencies. The lines 
of communication and the responsibilities are spelled out through 
appropriate agreements. OCDM furnishes guidance as to the types of 
items which are suitable for civil defense use, guidelines for the alloca- 
tion of property on the basis of need and utilization, and insures com- 

liance with the provisions of the law. An important part of the 
OCDM responsibilty rests upon the regional director who must, 
among other things, review the overall operation of State programs 
in his area, disseminate program information and regulatory ma- 
terials and provide staff members for State guidance. He must also 
assist the director of OCDM in obtaining program compliance and in 
reporting any improper procedures, taking corrective action as re- 
quired. Of the thousands of items distributed to States and local civil 
defense agencies in the last 2 years, approximately 4,000 items had an 
acquisition cost in excess of $2,500. Since we keep punchcard data on 
the items distributed, we were recently in a position to select a sample 
(about 8 percent) from a randomly distributed set of cards which had 
been used for other purposes. When the cards were selected and the 
data listed, we asked our regional directors to perform a physical 
review of 323 specific items of surplus property donated to civil 
defense organizations. We are now tallying results of this review. 
Perhaps the most significant observation so far is that in this sample 
we found no instances of private or personal use of the equipment. 
Although we do require civil defense marking for equipment, we 
discovered that 133 items were not so marked. In 32 cases the equip- 
ment required rehabilitation, and inadequate maintenance was found 
in 26 cases. Eighteen items were reported as being used for public 
purposes other than civil defense. 

Our regional directors have taken corrective action in all in- 
stances of deficiencies noted and are scheduling followup visits. 
We are planning ways and means to better orient the donees and equip- 
ment custodians to insure prompt and adequate marking of equip- 
ment and place more emphasis on rehabilitation and maintenance 
of the equipment. Our sample study will be repeated from time to 
time, perhaps being oriented to specific types of equipment. We be- 
lieve that from a strictly statistical viewpoint the size of our sample 
might be decreased, but that there are administrative values in retain- 
ing a sample of the present size. 

We are sure you realize that our launching of this program would 
not have been nearly as smooth without the close cooperation and 
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firm support of the State and city civil defense directors, the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, General Services Ad- 
ministration, as well as the personnel of the various holding agencies 
and those of the State surplus property agencies. 

We would like to insert in the record several statistical tables, coy- 
ering fiscal years 1958 and 1959. The 1959 data are, of course, pre- 
liminary. 


(The statistical tables referred to, acquisition value of surplus prop- 
erty received by States, fiscal years 1958 and 1959, follow:) 


TaBLE 1.—Acquisition value of surplus property received by States, fiscal years 
1958-59 


{In millions and percentages] 








: | 
1958 | 1959 | Percent 
| | increase 
| ——— 
etl ON NEO 68 iin ncccinnaauasaeumnmernteapansuupe ol 1 $35 | $48 | 37 
BE Mal Po noncuacacnanecsccadcesenennens nn nnneee ene nenn-n2---=--| 302 | 360 | 19 
3. Percent civil defense property is to all property....-...-.----.-.------- | ll , 13 ed 
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1 1958 includes $2 million distributed in the closing months of fiscal 1957, as the program started. 


PURPOSE FOR WHICH SURPLUS PROPERTY WAS DONATED TO CIVIL DEFENSE 
AGENCIES, FISCAL 1959 


Millions 
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Operational readiness- ---.----- ; 25 7 
Reserve stock -..----- 6 
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TaBLE 2.—Acquisition cost of surplus property received by regions and States for 
civil defense purposes, fiscal year ended June 30, 1959 
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Massachusetts - - - - 962, 027 North Carolina : 1, 441, 353 
New Hampshire_-- 365, 920 South Carolina si 198, 488 
New Jersey-_------ 1, 130, 204 Tennessee 521, 912 
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Were. =«2566 : 68, 694 : 
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TABLE 2.—Acquisition cost of surplus property received by regions and States for 


civil defense purposes, fiscal year ended June 30, 1959—Continued 
Beem 5... ~~ -.<--.-4.- $5, 618, 287 | Region 7......_.______- $7, 485, 628 
Arkansas_.------ eis 1, 445, 579 Arizona a eterna th: 146, 783 
Louisiana_.-------. 1, 2338, 236 | California__....___- 6, 666, 730 
New Mexico._---.-_- 75, 965 News. 90, 486 
Oklahoma... -..-.--- 702, 813 a So 8 556, 931 
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Kansas. ...------ - 195, 448 | Montana........-_- 64, 714 
Mannesota..........- (92, 622 | ceeen. Ss. 2 2. 276, 263 
Nebraska. _-_- - - 120, 712] Washington_______- 761, 551 
North Dakota. —___- 116, 434 | 
South Dakota_____-- 477, 956 
WYOMING... 2. ace 266, 842 





TABLE 3.—Surplus construction and excavating equipment donated to the 
States for Civil Defense purposes 


[Fiseal years 1958-59] 
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Senator Gruentna. Thank you very much. 

Let me ask you a question: How many of those 323 items checked 
at a value in excess of $2,500 ? 

Mr. Burns. Oh, sir, our sample was picked from 4,000 items which 
had a value in excess of $2,500, so all were in excess of $2,500, 

Senator Grueninc. What were some of the items—trucks? 

Mr. Burns. Some of the items would be trucks, ambulances, con- 
struction equipment, projects for all sorts of items, a fair cross section 
of all the various types of items, because the sample was a random 
sample, and was not concentrated by types. 

Senator Grurentnc. Do you make specific requests for certain 
amounts of surplus, or do you just take whatever you can get ? 

Mr. Burns. Well, neither, sir. We have first an operational plan 
for each State. That plan was developed from what we call our 
survival project, or survival contracts where the State spells out its 
needs, what it needs staffwise and equipmentwise, in order to run an 
adequate civil defense program. Any request by a State or local 
civil defense organization must be for equipment which may be util- 
ized well in carrying out some phase of that project. We have taken 
the Federal stock catalog classification. We have gone down each 
of the classifications from the 1500 series to the 9900 series, and in 
each group we have marked out items suitable and usable for civil 
defense, and those which are not. That is, some of those which are 
not, are subject to special justification. 

Senator Grueninc. How much storage is there of items? You talk 
about getting cots and chairs and blankets, and things of that sort, 
in the event of emergency. They must require considerable space. 

Do you have to acquire storage space in your particular commu- 
nities? 

Mr. Burns. Not significantly, sir. Equipment is stored generally 
with public agencies in existing facilities. 

Now, for example, I mean our reserve stocks—I mentioned them— 
but equipment like blankets, which are procured solely for emergency 
use, represent a very small percentage of our acquisition. So far, 
they represent only about $600,000. 

The major needs are split between training and operational needs, 
The breakdown is $21.7 million for training and $25.7 million for 
operational readiness. Those items are in community use. 

Senator Gruentna. What is the nature of the training? 

Mr. Burns. Well, for instance, training firefighters, how to be 
auxiliary firefighters, how to develop and train auxiliary policemen 
as rescuemen, welfare workers who can man emergency feeding sta- 
tions or food stations, to take care of evacuees coming from an area 
under attack, commercial communications workers. And it runs 
the whole gamut of civil defense skills. 

Senator Gruentna. There has been placed in the record previously 
an editorial from the Springfield Daily News, I believe, of Spring- 
field, Ohio, in which it was pointed out that thousands of dollars 
worth of civil defense equipment had been improperly used and that 
the Champaign County officials apparently had misused it and were 
called upon to return it. 

Are you familiar with that episode? 
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Mr. Burns. I can tell you this much about it, Senator: The incident 
was Carpentersville, Ill. We have launched an investigation. We 
found the facts, our regional office had discovered them, and we 
worked very closely with the investigating agencies, and at the pres- 
ent moment that case is in the hands of a grand jury. The United 
States attorney at Springfield told us on July 28 that the Federal 

rand jury is continuing the inquiry. I will be happy to give a 

ackground memorandum or some summary of that, but we don’t 
know whether that would be particularly suitable for an open hearing. 

Senator GruENING. I just would be glad to have it for the record. 

You referred to Carpentersville, Ill., and I referred to Springfield, 
Ill., I believe, but the editorial in question, which was introduced by 
Senator Young, of Ohio, referred to Springfield, Ohio. 

Presumably there was more than one case of this kind, and the 
misuse was charged to the Champaign County officials; so that is 
another case, apparently. 

Mr. Burns. Apparently it must be. We would be happy to look 
into it and see what there might be in it. 

Senator Grugenina. I wish you would. The editorial was intro- 
duced into the Congressional Record of Wednesday, July 29, 1959. 
You will find it there, and that will give you a lead as to where to 
investigate.” 

Mr. Burns. We will do that, sir. 

Senator GruENtNG. I would like to have a report from you as to 
what is known about it at the present time, and what, if anything, 
is contemplated to be done about it. 

Mr. Burns. We will check it out and give you a complete report 
on it, sir.?8 

Senator Gruentna. When you distribute this surplus equipment, 
what method do you have of controlling its use, checking on its proper 
use ? 

Mr. Burns. Well, the way we do it is this, sir: It must go to a recog- 
nized local civil defense unit. Now, our regional directors, they have 
eight, in eight cities, each is staffed, they have to make checks on end 
item use of the equipment, they have to have people go around from 
time to time to see that the equipment is being used for the purpose 
for which it is designed, to see that it is properly marked as civil de- 
fense equipment. 

That marking actually is of value, because the public will report 
improper uses of equipment. 

And then they have got to see that it is properly maintained. 

This statistical study I was talking about a while ago is one of the 
means used to get facts as to how well the program of inspection 
works. 

Senator Gruentnc. Who pays for the maintenance cost of the 
equipment ? 

Mr. Burns. The donee pays for the maintenance cost. 

Senator Grurntne. After he gets it, he is responsible for it ? 

Mr. Burns. He is responsible for it ; that is right. 

Senator Gruentne. Mr. Shriver raises a question as to the accounta- 
bility of this property after it is allocated. Is there a sense of respon- 
sibility on the part of the local agency that receives it ? 





27 See p. 100 for article entitled “Civil Defense: So What Is Money?” Congressional Rec- 
ord (p. A6557), July 29, 1959. 
* See letter from OCDM, dated Aug. 18, 1959, p. 263. 
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Mr. Burns. Yes, sir; there is a sense of responsibility and there js 
an accountability. They own the property, but they have an accounta- 
bility to use that in accordance with a fit and suitable manner for 
training or for operational readiness. The Federal Government has 
divested itself of title, but through inspection and civil defense exer. 
cises we are aware of how the equipment is being used. In addition, 
we also have a puncheard record of the equipment and we can make 
it available by asking States to ship it across State lines for actual use 
in other States, for disaster purposes. We have a picture of where 
the equipment is, what it cost, and from that punchcard information 
we get a complete line of information for statistical tables. 

Senator Grueninc. Does your agency get all the equipment it needs 
from surplus? 

Mr. Burns. I would say “No.” That is hard to measure. Right 
now we are scouting ar ‘ound tr ying to find things such as generators 
for service as an alternate supply of electricity. 

Senator Gruenine. Generators? 

Mr. Burns. Generators. For example, our assumption is that under 
attack conditions the whole country would be immobilized for 14 days 
after the attack, from D to D-14. We will not make communications 
equipment available to communities under our matching fund program 
until they have assured us they have in place or on order generators 
to operate their radio equipment under attack conditions, and that 
they have on hand a 14-day fuel supply to run the generators. 

In other words, we won't take anything on an “iffy” basis. If we 
are going to have our communications, we want them to be under 
such conditions that we can depend on them. 

Mr. Mannine. These are auxiliary generators. 

Senator Grurntno. And if you can’t get it from surplus? 

Mr. Burns. The situation is, the civil defense or ganizations may ob- 
tain it and be reimbursed up to half the cost by our matching fund 
program, what we call our hardware program. 

Senator Grurentnc. In other words, the Federal Government pays 
half and the community pays half? 

Mr. Burns. That is right. So if we get it from surplus, we achieve 
a definite savings to the Federal Government. 

Mr. Mannine. I might mention, Senator, that all the equipment 
which we have donated under the surplus property program would 
have been eligible, except for one or two isolated exceptions, the Fed- 
eral Government sharing one-half of the cost with the State and 
political subdivisions. 

Senator GruENING. Are you acquiring any cement for surplus? 

Mr. Burns. Not tomy knowledge. We have a list of certain types 
of items which we are interested in, and those we are not. They come 
from the Federal supply classification. And I guess cement comes 
under nonmetallic crude materials. We are not interested in that 
group. There are lots of other groups in which we don’t have any 
direct interest. 

Senator Grurnrna. There is talk, as you know, about building shel- 
ters as a part of a major program. I don’t know whether you are 
stimulating that program in any way or not. 

Mr. Burns. We have been trying to stimulate the program. We 
have a national policy aimed at developing an awareness among State 
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governments and individuals of the problems of fallout shelters, as 
distinguished—and the need for fallout shelters as distinguished from 
blast, but I have no recollection of a request for surplus crude ma- 
terials used in that area. 

Senator GRUENING. Have you erected anywhere any type of shel- 
ters to indicate what you think would be suitable ? 

Mr. Burns. We have an appropriation which became available to 
us, or becomes available when the appropriation is signed this year, to 
spend about $214 million on appropriate types of shelters, and we 
have a program ‘which would include shelters in probably a couple 
of hospitals, probably four or five schools, and various types of home 
shelters, scattered around the country, and so designed that we will 
be able to exhibit them to people and show them how to build them, 
what they cost, and what they can do with the shelters. 

Senator GRUENING. What are the materials ? 

Mr. Burns. The materials would be, in general, wood and cement. 

Senator GRUENING. Wood and cement ? 

Mr. Burns. Yes, sir. 

Senator GRUENING. Have you any idea how much a shelter for : 
individual family would cost ? 

Mr. Burns. A shelter for an individual family, we price it some- 
where between $800—is it?—and $1,200. It depends on the type. 

Senator Gruentne. Could you describe it ? 

Mr. Burns. I will give you my own inadequate layman’s descrip- 
tion of it. 

We can give you a more technical description also. 

You take a corner of a basement and shore it up with wood and 
then protect the outside of the basement, the window wells, by putting 
dirt in there. 

You need some sort of a device to filter out fallout, itself, vou need 
sanitary facilities, usually in the form of a chemical toilet, and a 
steady supply of drinking water, which you might even get from 
your hot water tank. And, you need a supply of food and a few 
elementary things such as a radio for getting . structions. That 
gives you a certain amount of protectio n and if it is scientifically 
built, the protective factors can be increased ed we have issued in- 
structions to the public and to others as to just how these shelters can 
be built. We want them built, we think they are essential. 

Mr. Manntne. Senator, we have a publication called “Fallout 
Shelters” designed primarily for assistance in constructing shelters 
in the homes, which we will be pleased to make available for the 
record.” 

Senator GruEninc. Will you please make it available for the com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. Mannina. Yes, sir. 

I believe, sir, in connection with cost, mv recollection is that the 
Director of OCDM gave his estimate that his fallout shelter in his 
basement cost him $212; is that not right? 

Mr. Burns. That's true. 

Mr. Manninea. That is the structure, placed in the basement to 
adapt it to a fallout shelter. 





2% The publication entitled “Fallout Shelters” is on file with the subcommittee. 
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Senator GrurentnG. How long is it anticipated people would have 
to stay in this shelter ? 

Mr. Burns. A minimum of 2 weeks. 

Senator GrueninG. Then you would have to have pretty good 
housekeeping appointments or arrangements, would you not! 

Mr. Burns. That is true. We are basing it strictly on austerity 
program, with the need of a minimum of ¢ hemical toilet , and at least 
a good supply of water and a supply of food—as a minimum. 

Senator GrueNinG. Would there be any provision of cooking food, 
or would that be eaten raw ? 

Mr. Burns. My guess is it would probably have to be eaten out of 
cans. You see a can, itself, provides certain protection against fall- 
out and if you open it, you can eat the food that’s in the ¢ can, but 
whether you have canned cooked food or uncooked food I wouldn't be 
able to say. 

Senator Gruentina. As I understand, you are willing to admit the 
volunteer firefighters provided they are a part of your program. 

Mr. Burns. They come in at the present time as part of the civil 
defense program, that’s right, without the need for additional legis- 
lation. 

Senator Grureninec. Now, excepting for these generators, which is 
a rather special category of equipment, do you find difficulty in get- 
ting your other needs satisfied? Do you get enough trucks, enough 
ambulances, enough blankets and cots, for instance? 

Mr. Burns. Senator, I couldn’t give you a specific answer on that, 
because the demand is erratic. I can tell you the area of equipment 
where we think there is a definite need that is usable and necessary 
for civil defense, and I will be happy to put that in the record. We 
have a tabulation here of the area in which we are interested and as 
to available supply, and the estimates are a matter of geography or 
special circumstances or inability of local organizations to finance a 
deal or maybe they don’t even know about what they can get, so it will 
be hard for me to say flatly that we need this particular group ata 
particular time. We do feel that with only 2 years experience in the 
program, and it has grown 37 percent in a year, that it is possible to 
look ahead for some time before we can say that we have enough or 
more than enough. 

Senator GruENING. Your opposition to this legislation, then which 
would include other agencies, is based on the fact, that you think if 
others were included you might not get enough yourself, is not that 
correct ? 

Mr. Burns. That is about it. As we put it here, the need for pre- 
paredness should take priority over other aims. However, there are 
areas of equipment that we have said we do not need, and we will be 
happy to indicate that—certain things, for example such as musical 
instruments, phonographs, innumerable other items throughout. these 
various categories in the Federal supply area, we don’t see any definite 
civil defense need for them. 

Now, in any area it is possible that some local agency may be able 
to make a case, but offhand, we have quite a few areas where we do 
not see a civil defense need. 

Senator Gruentne. You do not think that people closed in, in an 
emergency shelter, would need some diversion by way of music to keep 
their minds off their troubles ? 
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Mr. Burns. I think perhaps they do, music, prayer, and every- 
thing else. We don’t make donations to people, we make it only to 
local civil defense agencies. 

Senator Grugnina. Well, thank you very much. 

We appreciate your coming up here today. 

Senator GrueNnine. Mr. Moot, Mr. Garvey, and you gentlemen, 
would you identify yourselves for the record so that when you speak, 
your answers may be properly assigned or credited to you. 

We had some testimony this morning from Mr. Hubert Snyder of 
the American Recreation Society, who was interested in acquiring 
some real estate for recreational purposes, belonging to one of our gun 
factories or arsenals near Baltimore. ‘There is some Army property 
there that has to do with the production of weapons and ammunition, 
and the recreational agency was wondering whether any of that could 
be <_o surplus and if so whether it could be made available to 
them 


STATEMENTS OF LT. COL. JOHN F. REY, CHIEF, SURPLUS DISPOSAL 
BRANCH, AND ROBERT C. MOOT, STAFF DIRECTOR, MATERIAL 
MANAGEMENT DIVISION, OFFICE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE (SUPPLY AND LOGISTICS) ; JAMES A. GARVEY, ASSIST- 
ANT COMMISSIONER, OFFICE OF UTILIZATION AND SALES, FED- 
ERAL SUPPLY SERVICE, GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION; 
LEWIS C. TUTTLE, DIRECTOR, UTILIZATION DIVISION, FEDERAL 
SUPPLY SERVICE, GSA; ROBERT T. DAVIS, DIRECTOR, LEGISLA- 
TIVE DIVISION, GSA; AND CHARLES W. GASQUE, JR., ASSISTANT 
GENERAL COUNSEL, GSA 


Mr. Garvey. As I recall, Mr. Chairman, this property has not yet 
been declared excess to the Department of Defense. 

Senator GruENnING. It is in active use now. 

Mr. Garvey. I believe so. 

Mr. Moor. I think he was referring to a piece of the Aberdeen 
Proving Grounds this morning. 

Senator Gruenina. I think so. There is nothing there that is 
going to be declared excess, is there ? 

Mr. Moor. I really don’t know, Senator. We can determine 
whether or not it is going to be declared excess, insofar as the De- 
partment of Defense is concerned. 

Senator GruENtING. I wish you would find out about that, because 
there is a great need of course in our metropolitan areas for addi- 
tional space for recreational activities, and while we don’t want to 
interfere with defense activities in any way, with our changing 
weapons and needs, it seems that property that was very useful in the 
days of gun powder are no longer as vital as they once were. We 
find that is the case at the Joliet Arsenal. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

POSSIBLE DISPOSAL OF LAND AT ABERDEEN PROVING GROUND 

Department of Army is initiating a report of excess on 300 units of sub- 


standard family housing (FHA) at Aberdeen Proving Ground. This report of 
excess will include 63 acres of land. 
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Except for the 63 acres above, Aberdeen Proving Ground is fully utilized for 
Army ordnance and chemical development and testing and considerable areas of 
land are contaminated with high explosives and toxic chemicals which render 
it unsuitable for any other purpose. 

The Department of Army has no plan at this time for disposing of any other 
land at Aberdeen Proving Ground. 

Senator GruENrinG. Let me ask you how much surplus altogether js 
there, by years, that is now turned out to the various agencies available 
for them, what is the total amount? 

Mr. Garvey. Last year, Mr. Chairman, there was $8 billion declared 
excess to the needs of the Federal Government. 

Senator GruENinG. $8 billion ? 

Mr. Garvey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Grurenina. Last year? 

Mr. Garvey. This is at the acquisition cost of the property to the 
Government. Now, we reduce the $8 billion through Federal utiliza- 
tion screening for the purpose of taking away from it that property 
the Federal Government needs. . 

Senator Grurentne. That is the other Government agencies? 

Mr. Garvey. Yes, sir. 

Thereafter as surplus property the remainder is run through a 
screening process for the purpose of turning over to the States that 
portion which they need. 

The residual, sir, goes to public sale. 

Senator Gruentne. How much is the $8 billion diminished by when 
you get to the excess screening for Government agencies which are 
entitled to it? How much does it shrink before it gets down? 

Mr. Garvey. Last year the total amount that was approved for 
Federal utilization and State donation was slightly in excess of a 
half billion dollars. 

Senator GrueninG. In other words, you dispose of $714 billion 
before it becomes surplus. 

Mr. Garvey. $714 billion would at this point become av: ailable for 
public sale. 

Senator GruentneG. It will become available for sale or for dis- 
tribution as surplus. 

Mr. Garvey. No, sir. 

Senator Gruentnc. You start with $8 billion declared excess. 

Mr. Garvey. Yes. 

Senator Grurnine. And you screen that. 

Mr. Garvey. A half a billion was channeled to the purposes of the 
Federal Government or to the States, the balance would become avail- 
able for sale. 

Senator Grureninc. In other words $714 billion becomes available 
for sale. 

Mr. Garvey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gruenine. How much of that $714 billion is sold, and how 
much of it is put away as surplus? 

Mr. Moor. Could I insert one very important fact here ? 

Senator Grugenina. Yes. 

Mr. Moor. In terms of the $8 billion that Mr. Garvey has mentioned, 
it is very important to recognize that approximately 60 percent of it is 
disposed of as scrap, it has no other utilization v alue. This committee 
I think is primarily interested in the amount of usable property. 
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Senator GruENING. That’s right. 

Mr. Moor. Versus scrap. 

So, I think it would be better for a point of reference to start from 
the usable property figure which is 40 percent of the $8 billion, or $3.2 
billion. 

Senator Gruenina. This is very useful. In other words, 60 percent 
are old battleships, destroyers, and things of that kind, just destroyed 
and sold for scrap. 

Mr. Moor. For scrap. 

Senator GRUENING. So, we get to the figure of 40 percent of $8 
billion. 

Mr. Moor. That’s right. 

Senator GruENING. That is usable property, presumably. 

Mr. Moor. Forty percent is usable. 

Senator Gruenina. I take it, does that include real estate? 

Mr. Garvey. No, sir; this is strictly personal property. 

Senator Grurenina. Things. 

Mr. Garvey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gruentnc. How much—40 percent of $8 billion will 
amount to what ? 

Mr. Moor. $3.2 billion. 

Senator Grurntne. How much of the $3.2 billion is distributed to 
other Government agencies as excess before it gets to the surplus 
category ¢ 

Mr. Garvey. The figure I quoted before is still applicable. 

Senator Grurenine. What? 

Mr. Garvey. We utilized for Federal purposes last year $141 million 
by transferring it largely from the Department of Defense to the 
other Federal agencies, and the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare processed paper for the distribution to eligible donees of 
another $361 million for a total thus of $502 million out of the $3.2 
billion spoken of. 

Senator Grureninc. That includes all the Government agencies, 
ICA, the Bureau of Public Roads, and so forth? 

Mr. Garvey. Yes, sir. 

Senator GruENING. So, you have left at that time something in ex- 
cess of $214 billion for surplus, is that correct ? 

Mr. Garvey. Yes, sir. 

Senator GrueninG. Roughly. 

Mr. Garvey. Yes, sir. 

Senator GruENING. Subtract a half million or a little more from 
the $3.2 billion and you get $21, billion roughly ? 

Mr. Garvey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gruentne. So, $214 billion is available for surplus. 

Mr. Garvey. Yes, sir, for sale. 

Mr. Moor. Might I say one other thing in that connection? 

Senator GRUENING. Yes. 

Mr. Moor. Two and a half would be available as usable property, 
but on a worldwide basis. I was wondering again whether the com- 
mittee wanted to narrow it down to the domestic areas versus the 
worldwide figure, and it would be necessary to take off of that $214 
billion about $600 million of usable property which would be overseas. 

Senator Gruentne. Let’s find out why this goes overseas. The 
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ICA testified this morning that they didn’t care much about surplus, 
they got it as excess before it became surplus. Who gets that $600 
million overeas ? 

Mr. Moor. This is property located overeas. 

Senator Gruentne. Already there. 

Mr. Moor. Already there. 

Senator Grurninc. In other words it is declared surplus at some 
of our bases. 

Mr. Moor. That’s right. 

Senator GruENING. So it never gets back here at all. 

Mr. Moor. It is sold, but it can only be sold for reimportation pro- 
vided the Department of Commerce will allow an import certificate to 
be issued for it to be brought back and that can only be done when 
there is a domestic shortage of the type of materials, which is rare, 
so most of it is sold for utilization overseas. 

Senator Gruentne. Well, as a practical matter, is much of it 
brought back ? 

Mr. Moor. At the present time the Department of Commerce is not 
allowing any to come back. 

Senator Gruenina. So, this $600 million that goes over is in addi- 
tion to the approximately $500 million you use so that get us down to 
about $2 billion which is available for domestic purposes ? 

Mr. Garvey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gruentnec. How much of that is sold and how much of it 
is given away, or is all of it given away ? 

Mr. Garvey. All sold. 

Senator Gruenine. All is sold ? 

Mr. Garvey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gruenine. What percentage of return do you get on the 
original value? 

Mr. Garvey. May I ask Mr. Moot for the answer to that? . 

Mr. Moor. Our average return on usable property this past year 
has been 5 percent, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Gruenina. That is a very small amount, is it not ? 

Mr. Moor. Yes, sir, but remember, we are talking in terms of ac- 
quisition costs and in terms of ee that has been well used and 
has been generally determined by, in our case, the Department of 
Defense, no longer economical to repair. 

Senator Gruenrne. Isn’t some of this equipment brand new? 

Mr. Moor. I would be the last to say that you could not show me 
a catalog with something marked “New,” but in general, this is 
well-used equipment. In general you will find our catalog describ- 
ing it as “Used, poor condition, repairs required.” In our case, it is 
just as in your case in terms of your own automobile, it has been used 
— point where further repairing is not determined to be economi- 
cal. 

Senator GruEentna. So, out of the $2 billion, Uncle Sam gets about 
$100 million back, approximately. 

Mr. Moor. In terms of that particular program, we realize alse 
something from the sale of scrap. 

Senator Grurnina. Then, this $2 billion is distributed by the De 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare—— 
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Mr. Moor. No, sir. If I could bring it back into focus, Mr. Garvey 
has already taken out, before he has arrived at the $2 billion, that 
which goes to the donable property program. This is property that 
has not been picked up by the donable property program and is going 
to be sold. 

Senator Gruenrne. I see. 

Mr. Moor. The only other statistic we offer at this time is that there 
is some of this $2 billion, which is technical military type material 
with specifications that have limited commercial value, aircraft spares, 
technical parts like that which we do sell, but in terms of the program 
that you are considering, we have little if any utilization. 

Senator Gruenina. How is it determined, how is the determina- 
tion made as to what will be sold and what donated ? 

Mr. Moor. We simply apply the procedure for donable property, 
whereby if an application is received in the excess stage, or Just prior 
to its determination that it is Federal surplus, if an application 1s re- 
ceived from a donee for the property, and approved by the Depart- 
ment of HEW and GSA, then it goes to the donable property pro- 
gram. When property is not requested during the screening period, 
the set-aside period for donable property, then it is automatically 
released and set up as property available for sale. 

Senator Grueninc. When a request is made, does that usually pre- 
vail, in other words if a request is made for property to be donable? 

Mr. Moor. Is it generally ? 

Mr. Garvey. Yes, it is approved in practically every case. 

Senator Gruenina. In other words, the policy or philosophy would 
be, it would be better to have a Government agency or worthy agency 
ow than to try to get the 5 percent of original cost, is that 
right 

Mr. Garvey. Federal utilization and State donations definitely take 
priority over sale in our considerations. 

Senator Grugenine. In the beginning when this property is declared 
excess, mostly by the military, who actually makes that determination ? 
Is it made in different departments, different agencies of the Defense 
Department or is there one overall agency ? 

Mr. Moor. I think maybe I could answer that in this way, Senator: 
The owning agency within the Department of Defense, which means 
one of the military services, is responsible for determining that the 
property is excess to that service. That determination is made by an 
inventory control point, the single agency within that military service 
who controls the input and distribution of that property. For ex- 
ample, if an inventory control point, such as the General Stores Sup- 
ply Office in the Navy, has property which it controls for the Navy 
which is in long supply and it determines that it has more than it 
requires for the foreseeable demands in the future, it will process a 
form to a central agency in the Department of Defense saying, “We 
do not need this property.” 

The central agency is the Armed Forces Supply Support Center, 
the agency for the Department of Defense which prepares excess 
listings, and it would take that property, put it on the circulars, and 
circularize it around other military installations. As a matter of 
fact, it has an addressee list of some 1,800 installations so that the 
property, if it can be utilized within the Department of Defense, is 
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so utilized. If it cannot be so utilized within the Department of De- 
fense, and it is a category of property which General Services Admin- 
istration has determined has potenti: al Federal utilization, then the 
property is reported to the General Services Administr: ation for other 
Federal utilization. 


Senator Grugentne. Do you know whether there is a good deal of 
excess that comes about because too much was ; ordered in the first 
place? 


Mr. Moor. There is no question that such is the case, sir. How ever, 
we would hasten to add that too much, at the time it was ordered, 
was probably considered insufficient. For example, most of our sur- 
pluses are war-ending surpluses and obviously from hindsight too 
much was purchased, but at the moment it was purchased, it was prob- 
ably considered insuflicient. 

Senator GruENtING. We had a case recently on St. Lawrence Island 
where there was an installation which created quite a problem, because 
there were several thousand cases of beer abandoned by the military, 

Mr. Moor. I remember that. 

Senator GruentnG. That was quite a calamity up there. 

When one service determines that certain property is in excess to 
its needs, is another service informed of that ? 

Mr. Moor. Yes, sir. We have a program currently wherein, ap- 
proximately between four >and five hundred million dollars a year of 
utilization between the military services of long supply is secured, 
It isa ve: ; significant program. 

Senat:. Gruentnc. Has either the De partment of Defense or GSA 
obtained :igures on the amount of surplus property in Alaska ? 

Mr. Moor. Yes, sir, and we have proposed to submit figures in the 
last day’s testimony as to the amount of surplus and excess property 
in Alaska. 

Senator Gruentne. Do you recall what it was? 

Mr. Moor. We reported in the fiscal year 1958, the value of prop- 
erty declared excess at acquisition cost in Alaska, $46,716,000, and in 
1959, $52,439,000. 

Senator Grurntna, Could you state in a general way the nature of 
that property, what it was? 

Mr. Moor, In a general way I think there is little doubt but that it 
was a general mix of property much the same as we would see in our 
military installations, either here or overseas. It runs a wide range 
of property, and because of the installation mixup, up there, it would be 
predominantly Air Force and Army type of property. 

Senator Gruentna. I understand that GSA has given an order that 
no property is to be removed from Alaska at present. Do you know 
what the significance of that is? Is that for the purpose of study ? 

Mr. Garvey. Senator, that was not exactly an order to the effect 
that no surplus property was to be transfe rred from Alaska to the 
mainland for donation. We gave instructions to our regional office in 
Seattle to the effect that we wistell the head of our organization there 
to review any transaction which had the effect of bringing donable 
property i Alaska to the mainland, and to report to the Commis- 
sioner of the Federal Supply Service on those particular transactions. 
AsI indie: ated when we were here before, we could see little possibility 
of many of such transactions occurring, but we did want the head of 
our office out there to take a close look at each one. 
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Senator GruEnina. This has to do with past programs or future? 

Mr. Garvey. Future action, sir. 

Senator GRUENING. Prospective programs? 

Mr. Garvey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suriver. Mr. Moot, in connection with your testimony last 
week, you indicated about $20 million worth of property is siphoned 


+ 


off to schools of special interest to the armed services. I wonder if 
you could give us a list of the schools that have qualified to receive that 
property and the amount that has been transferred to each institution 
or each school in the last year or two. 

Mr. Moor. We certainly can give you a list of so-called special inter- 


est activities 

Colonel Rey. We can give it for those in being or on the approved 
list at any period, but some have just been recently recognized. 

Mr. Surtiver. Give us the latest figure. 

Colonel Rey. In which category, surplus or excess ? 

Mr. Suriver. Surplus to the Department of Defense. 

Colonel Rey. Surplus to the Federal Government. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


SPECIAL INTEREST DONEES 


Donation agreements have been completed as of July 2, 1959, with the follow- 
ing educational activities of special interest to the armed services, each signed 
on behalf of the Department of Defense by the Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Supply and Logistics), and individually signed on behalf of each of 
the respective activities as indicated below: 


1. Admiral Farragut Academy, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

2. Admiral Farragut Academy, Pine Beach, N.J. 

8. Allen Military Academy, Bryan, Tex. 

4. Army and Navy Academy, Carlsbad, Calif. 

5. Augusta Military Academy, Fort Defiance, Va. 

6. Black-Foxe Military Institute, Los Angeles, Calif. 

7. Bordentown Military Institute, Bordentown, N.J. 

8. Boy Scouts of America, New Brunswick, N.J. (national council) 

9. Boys’ Clubs of America, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. (national head- 
quarters ) 

10. Brown Military Academy, Glendora, Calif. 

11. California Martime Academy, Vallejo, Calif. 

12. Camp Fire Girls, Inc., 16 East 48th Street, New York, N.Y. 

13. Carlisle Military School, Bamberg, S.C. 

14. Carson Long Institute, New Bloomfield, Pa. 

15. Castle Heights-Military Academy, Lebanon, Tenn. 

16. Civil Air Patrol (national headquarters), Ellington Air Force Base, Houston, 
Tex. 

17. Columbia Military Academy, Columbia, Tenn. 

18. Culver Military Academy, Culver, Ind. 

19. Fishburne Military School, Waynesboro, Va. 

20. Florida Military Academy, Inc., Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

21. Fiorida Military School, DeLand, Fla. 

22. Fork Union Military Academy, Fork Union, Va. 

23. Georgia Military Academy, College Park, Ga. 

24. Georgia Military College, Milledgeville, Ga. 

25. Girl Scouts of America, 880 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. (national head- 
quarters) 

26. Gordon Military College, Barnesville, Ga. 

27. Greenbrier Military School, Lewisburg, W. Va 

28. Howe Military School, Howe, Ind. 

29. Kamehameha School for Boys, Honolulu, Hawaii 

30. Kemper Military School, Boonville, Mo. 

31. Kentucky Military Institute, Lyndon, Ky. 
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82. LaSalle Institute, Troy, N.Y. 

33. LaSalle Military Academy, Oakdale, Long Island, N.Y. 
34. Maine Maritime Academy, Castine, Maine 

35. Marion Institute, Marion, Ala. 

36. Marist College, Atlanta, Ga. 

37. Marmion Military Academy, Aurora, Il. 

88. Maryknoll High School, Honolulu, Hawaii 

39. Massanutten Military Academy, Woodstock, Va. 
40. Miami Military Academy, Miami, Fla. 

41. Millersburg Military Institute, Millersburg, Ky. 
42. Missouri Military Academy, Mexico, Mo. 

43. New Mexico Military Institute, Roswell, N. Mex. 
44. New York Military Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
45. New York State Maritime College, Fort Schuyler, Bronx, N.Y. 
46. North Central High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 
47. Oak Ridge Military Institute, Oak Ridge, N.C. 
48. Oklahoma Military Academy, Claremore, Okla. 
49. Peekskill Military Academy, Peekskill, N.Y. 

50. Porter Military Academy, Charleston, S.C. 

51. Riverside Military Academy, Gainesville, Ga. 

52. St. Emma Military Academy, Rock Castle, Va. 
53. St. John’s College, Washington, D.C. 

54. St. John’s Military Academy, Delafield, Wis. 

55. St. Joseph’s Military Academy, Hays, Kans. 

56. St. Thomas Military Academy, St. Paul, Minn. 
57. Sewanee Military Academy, Sewanee, Tenn. 

58. Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn. 

59. Tabor Academy, Marion, Mass. 

60. Tennessee Military Institute, Sweetwater, Tenn. 
61. Texas Military Institute, San Antonio, Tex. 

62. The Bolles School, Jacksonville, Fla. 

63. The Manlius School, Manlius, N.Y. 

64. Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, Pa. 

65. Wentworth Military Academy, Lexington, Mo. 
66. Western Military Academy, Alton, IIl. 

67. Ysleta Public Schools, Ysleta, Tex. 


Acquisition cost of surplus personal property donated 








Jan, I- 
Amount and reporting period June 30, 
1959 
SI Ta IO i i i Lg seca ene haneasakenewt $311, 784. 94 
Bordentown Military Institute, Bordentown, NJ..| $173,567.08 (Apr. 27, 1953, to Feb. 1, 1959)..|_.......--.. 
Columbia Military Academy, Columbia, Tenn_-..| $157.20 (May 22 to Aug. 29, 1957).......-|......-.--.. 
I an cs ngen ge bamxee aml 36, 038. 33 
Georgia Military Academy, College Park, Ga___..| $6,368.08 (July 23, 1954, to June 25, 1959) .)............ 
Georgia Military College Milledgeville, Ga.__.__.. $6,503.18 (June 18, 1956, to Jam. 27, 1959) ..}......-.-..- 
TO ne so wegeiinvizgnaaeuie wade mee 8, 430. 07 
Greenbrier Military School, Lewisburg, W. Va_...| $1,369.40 (May 10, 1955, to Jan. 26, 1959)__|.__- ciecdieiata 
—_ Military Academy, Oakdale, Long Island, | $20,977.88 (Apr. 27, 1956, to June 30, 1959) ..|___- ‘agente 
ri ri Cin JCC TEL... «a. la cniieciedaeteniGe ans eaianeeeeneeneasorewe 48, 099. 23 
Massanutten Military Academy, Woodstock, Va...| $30,203.91 (1954 to 1958) __............-.---]--....-----. 
Porter Military Academy, Charleston, 8.C......... $12,582.06 (Dec. 4, 1956, to October 1958) __|_.....----.. 
Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn---..............] $27,178.61 (to July 31, 1959) .._............].-....-.--.. 
8t. John’s Military Academy, Delafield, Wis. ......| $8,876.12 (to Mar. 23, 1959) ...............].-....------ 
ie. Mee Dene AORGNNy, 6. FOI, DANN. a clacc oc ncnasecescasscecsensasccacusaccusecu 523. 00 
Tabor Academy, Marion, Mass..............-..--- $26,013 (1951 to Feb. 5, 1959)__......._.__. eee ae 
The Manlius School, Manlius, N.Y. ...............] $29,158.27 (Apr. 27, 1953, to Apr. 1, 1959)__|_....-----.. 
ee eS RN WE AUID, FU. ...cnackscicdhansdsedepaahnamewedadeakneseounsubes 168, 013. 51 
BOT RINGER DINIIUG. occ ncncescscesncossscssencn $6,537 ,530.79 (calendar year 1958) .........|.------.--.- 
I a watson anmiasiiensin spat aanii ake $4,560,997.83 (calendar year 1958) .........]_-----.---.. 
IO ns sn cdsgkedueuaceoooduaun $396,685.52 (calendar year 1958) _..........|_---.------- 
I ee ca uniiaeen -----| $3,853,033.40 (fiscal year 1959) .............]----.--e-cen 
SE Sa eee: $278,850.53 (calendar year 1958) ...........|....-.-----. 





Senator Gruenine. Now, in your little booklet issued by the Mem- 
phis General Depot, you have a list of a good many items marked 
“Unused,” such as 1,000 unused washable bags, 386 yards of unused 
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cotton cloth, 677 unused men’s jackets, 288 unused cretonnes, and so 
forth. Why can’t you use those? 

Mr. Moor. In most cases, particularly in the case of cloth, it is a 
question of sheer volume, sir. We have over the years, during Korea 
and during World War II, due to critical shortages, been required 
to stockpile clothing and we have developed a current inventory of 
about $2 billion worth of clothing, most of which is in reserve. From 
a current requirements determination viewpoint and a prediction of 
requirements in the future, it just does not make sense for us to main- 
tain clothing in storage beyond that which we believe we need for 
mobilization reserve or foreseeable peacetime use. 

Senator GruENING. Why can’t those be used for educational pur- 

oses ? 

Mr. Moor. They have been made available and would have been 
screened by the donable property program. Whether or not there are 
any donees who could use them and did not see them is something 
that we couldn’t answer I’m afraid, sir. 

Senator Gruenina. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Garvey. Mr. Chairman, may I have just a moment more? 

Senator GRuUENING. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Garvey. We noted that the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare submitted a proposed amendment to the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949 and I wondered whether 
we might have an opportunity to present to the subcommittee a letter 
from the Administrator of General Services pertaining to that par- 
ticular amendment. 

Senator Grugentna. Speaking of the libraries. 

Mr. Garvey. Yes, sir. They are categorized as other educational 
activities. 

Senator Gruenine. What is your view of that? 

Mr. Garver. I would say the Administrator of General Services is 
the logical official to report on the proposal, and we would welcome 
an opportunity to submit a letter. 

Senator Gruenine. We would be happy to have it. 

(The report referred to is as follows :) 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., August 28, 1959. 
Hon. Joon L. McCLetian, 
Chairman, Committee on Government Operations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: As you know, your Special Subcommittee on Donable 
Property has been holding hearings on a series of Senate bills proposing the 
extension of the surplus property donation program under section 203(j) of 
the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as amended, 
to certain other types of organizations and activities. 

We have, so far, reported on eight of these bills, i.e., S. 1018, S. 1210, S. 1365, 
S. 1766, S. 2043, S. 2103, S. 2244, and S. 2367. We were unable to recommend 
the enactment of these bills for the reasons set forth in our reports and reiterated 
in our testimony in recent hearings before your special subcommittee. 

Under the present law, libraries connected with schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities are eligible to receive property donated for eductional purposes. We 
now understand that the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare has 
informed your committee that they would be agreeable to an amendment to 
section 203(j) of the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act which 
would authorize the donation of surplus personal property to tax-supported 
and other nonprofit libraries. 


44978—59——-16 
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The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, however, while not 
objecting to a properly drafted amendment which would bring libraries as such 
into the personal property donation program, would consider it more appro- 
priate to extend clauses (A) and (B) of section 203(j)(8) of the act to en- 
compass “other eductional institutions,’ a phrase intended to have the same 
meaning as the term “educational institutions” has in section 203(k) (1) of the 
act. 

The proposal of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare would 
expand considerably the number of eligible donees. The proposed language 
would include not only tax-supported libraries, but an additional group of non- 
profit ones. In the nonprofit group can be found many privately owned libraries, 
Moreover, the term “other educational institutions” could conceivably be inter- 
preted to include also museums, planetariums, memorials, historical shrines, 
and numerous other organizations whose purposes are at least partially eduea- 
tional in nature. It is difficult to determine just how far the proposed expansion 
would extend in terms of additional donees. 

In view of the above, it is believed that enactment of the HEW proposal 
would open the door to costly and complicated further extensions of the donable 
program. Therefore, GSA is compelled to register opposition to that proposed 
amendment. 

The nature of this legislative proposal is such as to make impossible any firm 
estimate by us of the probable cost attributable thereto. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN FLOETE, Administrator. 

Senator GruEninG. Have you seen the letter from the Secretary of 
the Department ? 

Mr. Garvey. No, sir; we have not. 

Senator GruentnG. Copies will be made available to you and we 
would like to have your views on that subject. 

Mr. Garvey. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Grurenine. The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare apparently is willing to modify its stand on libraries and 
suggests a minor amendment which we will ask them to present, and 
I would suggest that you get in touch with that Department and see 
whether you can have a meeting of minds on that. 

Mr. Garvey. We will, sir. 

Senator Gruentnc. Let me ask this question: You still maintain 
your view that there should be no enlargement whatever of the pro- 
cram, that it should be confined to the agencies which now receive 
them ? 

Mr. Garvey. Westill feel the same way. 

Senator GruEentnG. Do you feel there is not enough to go any 
further ? 

Mr. Garvey. We feel there is not enough property to satisfy addi- 
tional donees. The type of property desired still remains, in our 
opinion, as restricted as it was before. 

Senator GruEninG. Do you approve the transfer of large amounts 
of this property under the ICA program ? 

Mr. Garvey. Mr. Chairman, the basic purpose of Federal utilization 
of personal property under the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act is not only to obtain maximum use of property already 
owned, but to conserve funds by reduction of expenditures for new 
property. It has been our point of view that in making this property 
available to ICA, we do in fact conserve appropriated funds of the 
U.S. Government, and that is the basis on which we have carried the 
program forward. 
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I would like to point out just as a matter for the record that the 
International Cooperation Administration does not take excess per- 
sonal property ahead of the Bureau of Public Roads. They are, by 
our administrative determination, the last of the Federal agencies to 
be afforded excess property. In other words, they take if no other 
Federal agency wants the particular property. 

Senator ¢ aa Why are they last? 

Mr. Garvey. Because we came to the conclusion that administra- 
tively, support ofa denis program had a logical priority. 

Senator GRuENING. Some of these bills contain provisions for trans- 
fer of real property as well as personal property. Have you any 
figures to indicate what the amount of that property is, or what is 
likely to be available? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, Senator Muskie the first day of the 
hearing asked for a breakdown on real property and a letter furnish- 
ing that information will be sent to your committee. 

Senator GrueninG. We would like to have it indicating where it is 
and so forth.*° 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Senator GruEenina. Have you any suggestions or recommendations 
on how the program can be Lape aigite It is a very large program, 
and obviously human beings are fallible, so errors doubtless creep 
into the administration, which is not surprising. But on the basis 
of your experience, have you any suggestion as to how it can be hotter 
tightened up, and perhaps m: ide more 1 responsive to the objectives? 

“Mr. Garvey. We have been wor king in GSA, Senator, for more than 
9 months on a program to improve ‘the exercise of our own respon- 
sibilities, and we believe we have both an organization and a plan for 
doing it. As I mentioned to you on the occasion of my first appear- 
ance before the subcommittee we are not satisfied with the extent of 
Federal utilization of this available excess property and believe that 
a better satisfaction of present donable needs can be attained. The 
work we have done over the past 9 months will more than double Fed- 
eral utilization of this property in the period of the next 2 fiscal years. 

Senator Gruentne. I understand the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare has made a survey report of the distribution of 
this property. Have you seen that report? 

Mr. Garvey. No, sir. 

Senator Grurntne. Mr. Gray, has that report been issued? 

Mr. Gray. I am not sure that I know what you are referring to. 
We did have what we call a survey group or task force here in re- 
cent months visit about 20 major installations. The membership 
of that task force consisted of representatives from our office, from 
the Department of Defense, from General Services Administration, 
and from the Office of Civil Defense Mobilization. 

The general purpose of that review was from our particular in- 
terest to see how the donable surplus property program was operat- 
ing, what actions might be taken to improve it, and so forth. We 
have not compiled the final report of that group. We had a report 
outline and we have received the reports from all of the members 
who participated, but we haven’t compiled it in final form. 





® The information is shown on pp. 237-239. 
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I might say that a number of the things they discovered were 
things that were already under consideration in this new plan that 
Jim Garvey has just mentioned, and I think, generally, the survey 
will emphasize the need for going ahead and doing some of these 
things that are now under discussion between GSA, the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and ourselves. 

Senator Grurnine. How long will it take before that report is 
finished ? 

Mr. Gray. Well, it will be another 2 weeks, I would say, before 
the man who represented us on the committee and who of necessity 
will compile the report—he is on leave for the balance of this week. 
As soon as he gets back I expect him to make that his first job, to 
complete his compilation of the report. 

Senator Gruenine. Will you i kind enough to submit a copy of 
the report to the committee ? 

Mr. Gray. I will be glad to.” 

Senator Gruenine. And I think the other agencies 

Mr. Gray. All who participated will automatically get the report. 

Senator Gruenine. I think the committee will appreciate having 
a copy of the report. 

Also melanie in the record at this point will be a list of the per- 
sonal property made available for distribution to public health and 
educational institutions, supplied by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 





%1 This information when received will be placed in the files of the subcommittee. 
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(The tabulation referred to follows :) 


Acquisition ogst of personal property made available for distribution to public 
health and educational institutions and civil defense organizations and real 
property disposed of to public health and educational institutions 


1946 THROUGH JUNE 30, 1958 











States Personal Real property Total 
property 

————— eee ae 

Ni: ccn hembegipanwieanens deukisbblicasiomminedicadaee $1, 590, 835, 673 $742, 373, 674 $2, 333, 209, 347 
iii ccahene bighcnnaawanninnne ibe ded eenais 42, 435, 208 14, 983, 602 57, 418, 810 
Arizona-.--- pinicil ipisasta asthe donsis ts sen osha jeden are een aongnta 15, 666, 687 7, 915, 632 23, 582, 319 
aia ceViinabnnhincn adnan ieee penape naam 17, 263, 984 25, 158, 876 42, 422, 860 
I ids che Sg ihm acai wean weeded ana abee eae 178, 223, 333 58, 208, 142 236, 431, 475 
ipsa nntciddeen na deccdbomianedae hyenmmaee 14, 997, 662 4, 980, 921 19, 978, 583 
RS 6 nica inmnviadetnun= cee GRD aaah ako 20, 613, 763 2, 600, 457 23, 214, 220 
EE ccdecccdWinaciWad cadnaddeeeabesaaneamwnas ‘ 6, 108, 624 2, 363, 512 8, 472, 136 
I Fis elem idasenadaposateebsdenaak ewe 46, 188, 551 21, 952, 588 68, 141, 139 
Georgia pesenaree Se sai dp hess Gide Bis Map ne es igen 41, 251, 729 14, 039, 278 55, 291, 007 
Idaho- -__-- sidahddebiddwennntamansaane iccohalnvaiee 10, 242, 106 21, 964, 741 32, 206, 847 
an keine BAR a nm alent aim ES peepiinaNe er aia adie 58, 313, 727 14, 598, 174 72, 911, 901 
RN nes isa AA tintin chon cao cae A i laa aaa 34, 960, 596 3, 768, 971 38, 729, 567 
in aicn Dis RW ela ee ods cient am ade a ams aa oeet 20, 003, 086 2, 039, 285 22, 042, 371 
ER abc maa titige ahd lad we werkt nmeneiea wanes pin anita 17, 854, 927 3, 773, 569 21, 628, 496 
CT. 24 cugundvayccuukcadandiachobbnetsaumaal oa 30, 288, 020 2, 384, 572 32, 672, 592 
0 Se eee sails eines ahaa alia aabaiodes wisi 25, 883, 049 12, 211, 308 38, 094, 357 
Maine... sass slatted janet attain inti 9, 898, 556 495, 217 10, 393, 773 
Maryland - - Kin Ktbindangtednseeihaddna added 40, 512, 187 2, 355, 110 42, 867, 297 
IN oc naa ahaa nw emi alin aia ewe boas 43, 647, 174 30, 273, 662 73, 920, 836 
EE iti ck ncaa nical bh casa vam - 31, 529, 589 19, 567, 946 51, 097, 535 
ade ecb ua ckeaed a calaeill tai omnaael 20, 649, 324 43, 166, 299 63, 815, 623 
NE of cs5- decd adiehd dcecaauden de ale Saednswesaen 29, 089, 891 37, 110, 192 66, 200, 083 
Se i atccts SG CS samen comaw eatin - 35, 524, 132 34, 601, 865 70, 125, 997 
EE oa nto ielanescnit is tpiei a aan meee wali 9, 223, 940 500, 376 9, 724, 316 
PL, cca iccsckwadékaw insta dhintce neue tages 15, 776, 920 1, 011, 600 16, 788, 520 
Nevada__- eae eee Rene Sie ee ieee 4, 351, 626 2, 178, 423 6, 530, 049 
Dees SeeeONING. «2. 5... snc cenccewea ee 5, 908, 983 |_.....-- . 5, 998, 933 
CNN oo diaieuere omadacadceshmnigaes jae 25, 368, 510 844, 113 26, 212, 623 
OO eae anime aeledeeataks ‘ mon 10, 631, 922 7, 436, 297 18, 068, 219 
New York keie imalebdusems i dsimestnlileta tie sdb stg 95, 977, 452 64, 387, 528 160, 364, 980 
TE RROD 6 orisis ein ennncacenncs saihotnnalets 52, 580, 653 16, 347, 198 68, 927, 851 
pO ee ee sats eiacaad sh 3, 714, 791 402, 836 4, 117, 627 
EE denis w nin cnceinerw nig iced teehee d ubsa saetla i 62, 420, 039 9, 743, 597 72, 163, 636 
ee es ewan ake bel gl ligase ae 32, 153, 748 62, 804, 553 94, 958, 301 
Oregon _ _- hatieiakwtn aacauihabnbedee saeco ass 29, 273, 760 14, 508, 083 43, 781, 843 
EN lr ak te) i re fae: 68, 938, 645 3, 587, 988 2, 526, 633 
OS Se ee ‘pcanaheatieon dake ae 11, 136, 851 117, 079 11, 253, 930 
TIN iS os ot eae aan Neeaewe Seca 27, 726, 990 9, 755, 544 37, 482, 534 
South Dakota__--..---- Lavebutten ten Guudwhacsh 7, 900, 059 1, 570, 291 9, 470, 350 
eee Sita Skautenwaaseetama 38, 408, 623 4, 472, 293 42, 880, 916 
i a a ae 84, 215, 558 125, 989, 550 210, 205, 108 
ace es a ee es ee ae 23, 671, 784 2, 752, 599 26, 424, 383 
Sik Sn waitinrkditke tata os shat deenSswnosk Avance 4, 628, 611 36, 155 4, 664, 766 
EE ance ac igen SGN ws aad akdwndescnesanneenneeies 44, 505, 002 12, 078, 607 56, 583, 609 
Ss os aia hinannndannnkinedeksaos—s selena 53, 032, 215 11, 701, 975 64, 734, 190 
BE CR iieicnnntdaccnaciadendsodinimccuononawanes 24, 105, 864 2, 279, 559 26, 385, 423 
Ms silinin cnbnasacumsscasudtuas tema cate 26, 256, 988 1, 214, 199 27, 471, 187 
isis on ded Poe dopcth eenenidaee bd kia non nara ele aee 4, 999, 752 1, 376, 899 6, 376, 651 
| SELES AR es eae 1, 650, 882 1, 785, 991 3, 436, 873 
I sal an ee ie 24, 439 3, 848 28, 287 
District of Columbia....__...._..__- akineddaed ae 13, 197, 606 247, 282 13, 444, 888 
aN aks id aici Rieke pees 8, 748, 640 2, 406, 775 11, 155, 415 
IE I ines as ran Deca dh enna tuianiabantne Bias 9, 068, 465 318, 517 9, 386, 982 
PIII COD cin cw nncnecdeccanasueans saat naialee 500 maine 500 
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FISCAL YEAR 1958 





States Personal Real Total 
property property 





BGR siwisicncee Pecadacdandndecneeleueesenuads 





Arkansa : : iehaaee 
Se Rec dctambaduaceaisn (adclnainemen 
IER us wate sesacsacoscsuwe 
Connecticut 
SS a De ee SS anh odiocaginelnenbneadeed 
a ahaa 
No iene ee Unease eleeeeandepnesnee 
| SYR eats a ES eee eae 
Tlinois_-..-- 
Indiana 


I 4 ctvcdncccisinancenn cial aa 
encore asipaminaawen 
Maine-- 
PN an ostiencnsns 
Massachusetts 
Michigan - 
ES occ. SA cu tkaenenag rae cnsinekinde 
EE Ee ee ee 
Missouri------ 
Montana. - - 
Nebraska. 
Nevada--. 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey ----- 
New Mexico--- 
SE nici aemsanie 
Peart COTOUtOR ono cdcccccnccans 
North Dakota--.-........- 
Ohio___- a 
Oklahoma. - 
eee 
Pennsylvania-...........- 
SS ee ea A ake 
NN 6 caicecitanaooeduibeuee sews ‘ | 
South Dakota... --- sha tladlas 
SE SS ae ee 
ONE sicna es 
NE es cars clita iia am 
I iinnwan meinen 
Virginia. ----- 3 
WRRINOOR,., 2c decnccccucn 
West Virginia_....-- : ; aa 1 REM 
Wisconsin -.--- bates a ae 
I acnnnekncaatiesnn epee ‘ 
ls aniccdnaetiiemnsbaan ake a alag bee 
Virgin Islands---- 
District of Columbia.....-.----- 





a Ee eS eS eee 
Puerto Rico 


$302, 458, 448 $9, 411, 786 
ph 
8, 275, 935 
2, 424, 587 104, 286 
3, 076, 060 40, 661 
33, 757, 277 1, 709, 573 
3, 620, 244 211, 544 
5, 089, 869 1,515 
1, 148, 89: 5, 000 
9, 482, 26, 363 
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We will 


hold the record open for a few days in case any additional communi- 


cations are received. 


The committee will await the call of the Chair. 


(Whereupon, at 3:30 


subject to the call of the Chair.) 


p-m., the special subcommittee adjourned, 








APPENDIX 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
July 1, 1959. 
Hon. Jonn L. McCLetxan, 
Chairman, Committee on Government Operations. 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR: Many thanks for your letter addressed to me under date of 
June 24 concerning the interest expressed by the Oregon Historical Society in 
the donable property provisions of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act. 

In order that your committee files may contain a complete record of the views 
expressed by Mr. Thomas Vaughan, director of the Oregon Historical Society, 
there follows extracts from Mr. Vaughan’s letter of June 3 addressed to me. 
This is for your use in case the committee conducts hearings or engages in 
studies relative to this subject. 

“The matter of historical society eligibility for Federal surplus property is 
being reviewed by the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. Of 
special importance to the association is the realization that you are a member of 
this committee. 

“With interest in history increasing every year our societies have been placed 
under increasingly heavy strain trying to serve the multiplying demands of 
statewide public service.” 

I should like to stress that it is the view of the society that organizations in 
their category should be declared eligible to receive donations of surplus Federal 
property. Your consideration of this matter at the appropriate time will be 
appreciated. 

With kindest regards. 

Sincerely, 
WAYNE Morse. 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 
July 14, 1959. 
Hon. Jonn L. McCLetian, 
Chairman, Government Operations Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: With regard to the interest of the board of game and fish 
commissioners in Delaware to submit a statement in behalf of S. 2103, Mr. 
Norman G. Wilder, the director, has addressed a letter to Senator Gruening. 

Mr. Wilder desires very much that the enclosed statement be made a part of 
the record. He will also be glad to come over personally to testify if the com- 
mittee desires. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. ALLEN FREAR, Jr. 


U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., July 17, 1959. 
Hon. Joun L. McCLeLian, 
Chairman, Government Operations Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I am enclosing a statement that I have recently received from 
the director of the Delaware Board of Game and Fish Commissioners relative 
to S. 2103. 
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I would appreciate it if you would refer this to the proper subcommittee of 
the Government Operations Committee, with the request that it be included in 
the record of any hearings that may be held on this or similar bills. 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN J. WILLIAMs. 


STATEMENT BY NORMAN G. WILDER, DIRECTOR, BOARD OF GAME AND FisH Coy. 
MISSIONERS, STATE OF DELAWARE, RELATIVE TO SENATE BILL 2103 


For the last few years our agency has tried unsuccessfully, to qualify for sur. 
plus Federal property such as draglines, bulldozers, steel matting (for launch- 
ing ramps), pumps, and motors. All of these items we have had to eventually 
buy on the open market or in several cases do without or at a considerable 
sacrifice to our full potential as a conservation agency. Over this same period 
we have witnessed surplus Government supplies of the above nature being allo- 
cated to Federal agencies engaged in work almost identical with ours and also 
being bought for a song by private surplus property dealers who resold them 
on the open market at a tremendous markup. 

A State fish and game agency such as ours is not able to compete with the 
latter groups at Government surplus sales because we do not deal in large 
quantities or on an immediate cash basis. The result has been that we have 
been buying Government surplus steel matting, for example, through private 
dealers at a price several times their purchase price from the U.S. Government, 

Since there are apparently still large quantities of Government surplus items 
reaching the private markets, over and above other Government and eligible 
State agency needs, it is felt by State fish and game agencies, including our 
own, that eligibility of such agencies for Government surplus materials is in 
order. 

We hereby submit this as testimony to be included in the record of hearings 
on this bill, S. 21038. 


U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., July 28, 1959. 
Hon. JoHn L. McCLetian, 
Chairman, Government Operations Committee, 
U.S. Senate. 


DEAR SENATOR: It has come to our attention that your committee will hold 
hearings on July 29 and 30, 1959, in connection with S. 155, which we introduced as 
an amendment to the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949. The bill will permit additional donations of surplus property to libraries 
which are tax supported or publicly owned and operated. 

At this time, the act, as interpreted by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, permits public libraries to receive surplus real property and some 
personal property related thereto. However, the public library is not within 
the designated class eligible to receive Federal surplus property which is of a 
true personal character. Accordingly, S. 155 was designed and initiated to 
alleviate this situation so that public libraries can receive all types of Federal 
surplus property, both real and personal, distributed under the provisions of 
the act. 

The inclusion of the public library within the recipient class as to personal 
property would not contravene the underlying purposes of the act. Indeed, in 
view of the fact that the public libraries are already receiving surplus property 
under the present authority, such an extension of the encompassing effect of the 
act might well be expected. Moreover, as tax supported and nonprofit educa- 
tional institutions are specifically designated among those groups qualified to 
receive personal property, it is but an easy step to qualify the public libraries as 
well, whose functions and objectives in their dissemination of information to the 
public is an essential part of our country’s educational system. 

For the above reasons, we sincerely urge that the Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations give its most careful consideration to this bill. It is our 
belief that its effect would be entirely consistent with the legislative intent of 
the act, and the results sought thereby are both reasonable and logical in the 
premises. 

Sincerely, 


Rost. S. Kerr. 
A. S. MIKE MONRONEY. 
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U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
July 31, 1959. 
Hon. Jonn L. McC Letian, 
Chairman, Committee on Government Operations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR: This letter concerns S. 1018. 

This bill would merely clarify the law and make our friends in the Extension 
Service back in the States, especially at the county level, eligible to receive 
surplus office furniture from General Services Administration and other Federal 
agencies that handle same. Under the present rulings, the Extension Service 
being strictly a State agency, even though it is in part directed and paid for by 
the Federal Government, is discriminated against with reference to this surplus 
office furniture. For instance, when the Post Office Department in a county 
seat in Arkansas has excess office furniture, it cannot transfer it over to the 
county agent’s office even if the county agent’s office is located in the same 
building. 

The only objection put up to the bill is that they say they do not have enough 
such property in surplus to go all the way around and, therefore, it should be 
kept strictly for the Federal agencies. This doesn’t make good sense to me, nor 
to the Extension Service workers who carry so much of the agricultural load in 
our counties at home. 

I hope you ean give this bill your personal attention. Walter Reynolds is 
familiar with this bill, as are some of your other staff members, and can give 
you the rundown on it. I will appreciate your looking into it. Hearings have 
already been completed, and I feel that once the bill goes to calendar it will 
move through the Senate without further difficulty. 

Thanking you and with best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN STENNIS. 


TENNESSEE ScHOOL BoarRD ASSOCIATION, 
Nashville, Tenn., Jume 19, 1959. 
Hon. ALBERT GORE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR GoRE: I am writing to you on the direction of our executive 
council in reference to the administration of Public Law 152, 81st Congress, as 
amended. This law specifies that institutions qualifying for the receipt of sur- 
plus property must be of one of the following types: school, college, university, 
school system, medical institution, hospital, clinic, health center, or civil defense 
organization, and the institution must be either tax supported or a private 
institution exempt from taxation. 

We have received a legal opinion from Mr. J. Wendell Gray, Chief of the 
Surplus Property Utilization Division, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, that the association cannot qualify under the present definitions of the 
terms in the law and that the General Counsel has consistently held that only 
organizations which fully meet the definitions set forth in the regulations may 
be granted eligibility to receive donations from surplus property. 

The Tennessee School Boards Association is by legal definition a political 
subdivision of the State of Tennessee, having been established by act of the 1953 
legislature (Public Acts of 1953, ch. 72). We are supported by dues paid by 
school boards out of public school funds supplied both by State and local taxa- 
tion. The association is nonprofit and tax exempt and operates to provide 
services to school systems. Our law reads that local boards “are hereby au- 
thorized to use the organization of the Tennessee School Boards Association in 
coordinating the policies, control, and management of the schools under their 
respective jurisdiction.” 

Due to the fact that the Tennessee School Boards Association operates in such 
a legal relationship with school systems and serves as an extension of their 
responsibility, we feel that the law and/or regulations could and should logically 
include the State school boards associations which are legally organized such as 
Tennessee’s. 
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We would appreciate your reaction as to the possibilities of introduction ang 
passage of such legislation and whether or not you would be willing to support 
such legislation. 

For your information, I am enclosing a copy of the act which set up the 
school boards association and its present legal status and shall be glad to provide 
any further information which your office may need. 

Thank you so much for your help in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
JosePH W. Goss, Executive Secretary, 


Pusiic Acts, 1953 


CHAPTER No. 72 


HovuseE Bit No. 583 
(By Bryson) 


A BILL To be entitled “An Act to recognize the Tennessee School Boards Association ag 
the organization and representative agency of the members of school boards of the State; 
to authorize State and local school boards and agencies to cooperate with said associa- 
tion in its programs ; and to confer powers and authority upon said association for carry- 
ing on its objectives” 


Whereas the Tennessee School Boards Association was organized in 1939 and 
has rendered and continues to render a valuable contribution to public education 
throughout Tennessee; and 

Whereas said Tennessee School Boards Association is composed of members of 
boards of education throughout Tennessee, including the State board of education, 
county and city boards of education and boards of education of special school 
districts, and is the only statewide organization representing these boards which 
admiinster the school system of this State; and 

Whereas said association has for its purpose as set forth in its constitution and 
bylaws, among others, (1) to work for the general advancement and improve- 
ment of public education in Tennessee, and for the most efficient and effective 
organization of the public schools, (2) to gather and circulate information on 
school activities and affairs, (3) to provide the General Assembly of Tennessee 
with pertinent information incident to the passage of sound educational legisla- 
tion, and (4) to cooperate with other organizations and agencies such as the 
Tennessee Education Association, Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
and others interested in the problems of public education; and 

Whereas said Association carries on an inservice training program for school 
board members, acquainting them with procedures and developments in school 
administration and publishes a monthly bulletin which is furnished to all mem- 
bers of all school boards throughout the State, and its work should be recognized 
and supported by the people of Tennessee : Now, therefore, 

Secrion 1. Be it enacted by the general assembly of the State of Tennessee, 
That the Tennessee School Boards Association is hereby recognized as the 
organization and representative agency of the members of school boards of 
Tennessee. 

Section. 2. Be it further enacted, That the State commissioner of education, 
the State department of education, and the boards of education of counties, 
cities and special school districts are hereby authorized and empowered to co- 
operate with the Tennessee School Boards Association in its intraining programs 
for school board members and in encouraging and fostering cooperation among the 
school boards in Tennessee. Any board of education is hereby authorized to 
become affiliated with the Tennessee School Boards Association. Membership 
dues and necessary traveling expenses of school board members and superin- 
tendents incurred in attending meetings of the Tennessee School Boards Associa- 
tion may be paid as other expenses are paid by boards of education. The vari- 
ous boards of education are hereby authorized to use the organization of the 
Tennessee School Boards Association in coordinating the policies, control, and 
management of the schools under their respective jurisdictions. 

Section 3. Be it further enacted, That the Tennessee School Boards Associa- 
tion shall be authorized to receive funds in the form of dues from its members 
and contributions from individuals, organizations, and agencies for the purposes 
of carrying on its program. 
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Section 4. Be it further enacted, That the provisions of this act are hereby 
declared to be severable. If any of its sections, provisions, exceptions, sentences, 
clauses, phrases, or parts be held unconstitutional or void the remainder of this 
act shall continue in full force and effect, it being the legislative intent now 
hereby declared, that this act would have been adopted even if such unconsti- 
tutional or void matter had not been included therein. 

SecTION 5. Be it further enacted, That this act take effect from and after its 
passage, the public welfare requiring it. 

Passed March 25, 1953. 

JAMES L. BoMAR, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

JARED Mappux, 

Speaker of the Senate. 

Approved April 2, 1953. 

FRANK G. CLEMENT, Governor. 


Tue STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
STATE HISTORICAL SOcIery, 
Madison, Wis., June 28, 1959. 
Senator JosePH S. CLARK, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR CLARK: Clement M. Silvestro, director of the American Associa- 
tion for State and Local History, has called to my attention the efforts being 
made to amend section 203(j) (8) of Public Law 152, 81st Congress, as amended 
(40 U.S.C. 484(j)), to provide that historical societies and agencies be made 
eligible to receive Federal surplus property. This amendment, I understand, 
will be considered by the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Although the State Historical Society of Wisconsin is organized and operated 
exclusively for educational purposes and is specifically designated as an edu- 
cational institution under Wisconsin statutes, it has at various times in the past 
been made very much aware of the inability of historical organizations to avail 
themselves of the opportunity to make use of surplus property. Just recently 
the society was again declared unqualified to receive the surplus Presidential 
ear, the Ferdinand Magellan, which we had attempted to obtain for exhibition 
and use in our new National Railroad Museum being constructed in Green Bay. 
Many of the materials declared surplus could be used to advantage in our mu- 
seum, our libraries, our school services program (in which over 25,000 school 
children in the State are now participating), at our historic sites and restora- 
tions, or in other phases of our program. I am sure this holds true for other 
historical societies and agencies throughout the country. 

Our society must rely to a great extent on endowments and private funds for 
promotion of our educational prorgams, even though it is an official State agency 
receiving State appropriations for carrying on its statutory functions. Use 
of surplus properties would in many ways help to alleviate the usual tight budgets 
for projects of this type, and thus possibly permit extension or strengthening 
of the programs. 

We hope you will do whatever you can to obtain passage of this amendment. 

Cordially, 
DoNALD R. McNEIL. 


ASSOCIATION OF MIDWEST FISH AND GAME COMMISSIONERS, 
Indianapolis, Ind., July 31, 1959. 
Senator Jonn L. McCLeELLAn, 
Chairman, Committee on Government Operations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DeAR SENATOR MCCLELLAN: At the recent annual meeting of the Midwest Fish 
and Game Commissioners, the enclosed resolution was passed by our organ- 
ization. 

We are greatly interested in the passage of this proposed legislation. Such 
surplus equipment is now made available for forest fire control. We can see no 
reason why the use of such surplus for restoration of our wildlife resources 
should not be included. Kindly advise of the current status and action that 
may be taken in this matter. 

Yours sincerely, 
WILLIAM B. Barnes, President. 
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RESOLUTION—SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 


Whereas the U.S. Government from time to time declares as surplus to its 
needs certain types of equipment and supplies; and 

Whereas such items would be of great benefit in developing and maintaining 
wildlife conservation and restoration projects ; and 

Whereas H.R. 7190 and 8. 2103 provide for the donation of surplus Federa] 
equipment, supplies, etc., to the States for fish and wildlife management pur- 
poses : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Association of Midwest Fish, Game, and Conservation Com- 
missioners, in 26th. annual.meeting at Lafayette, Ind., July 10, 1959, That the 
Congress be urged to adopt legislation of this nature; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of this organization transmit copies of this rego- 
lution to the chairman of the Senate and House Committees on Government 
Operations. 


MISSOURI CONSERVATION COMMISSION, 
Jefferson City, Mo., June 10, 1959. 
Hon. THomas C. HENNINGS, Jr., 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR HENNINGS: We respectfully urge your favorable consideration 
of S. 2103 which would permit the donation of surplus Federal equipment to the 
States for fish and wildlife management purposes. Similar legislation has been 
extremely beneficial to the forestry programs of the several States, and we feel 
that the ability to secure surplus Federal equipment definitely would boost the 
wildlife conservation program by releasing funds now devoted to the purchase 
of such equipment. In the face of rising costs of operation, it is essential that 
we make savings wherever possible in order to continue at a high level our 
services which are so important to vast numbers of citizens. Your support of 
this legislation is truly in the public interest and will be greatly appreciated by 
all sportsmen and conservationists. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM PB. Towe tt, Director. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., July 29, 1959. 
Re: S. 2244. 
Hon. JoHN J. MCCLELLAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Government Operations, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DeAR SENATOR MCCLELLAN: Your committee has before it for consideration 
S. 2244, which would amend the Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act to authorize the Administrator to donate surplus personal property to Indian 
tribes. 

On behalf of the Standing Rock Sioux Tribe of North Dakota and South Da- 
kota, the Rosebud Sioux Tribe of South Dakota, the Crow Creek Sioux Tribe of 
South Dakota, and the Shoshone Tribe of Wyoming, for whom I am attorney, I 
have been authorized to write this letter urging passage of the bill and drawing 
your attention to the need for possible amendments. 

The last proviso in the bill limits the donation to tribes whom the Secretary 
of the Interior determines do not have funds which can reasonably be made 
available to purchase the property. In our experience, situations have arisen 
where the cost to the Government of disposing of the property may substantially 
equal the amount received from the disposition. It would seem that in such 
circumstances, the property should be donated even though the tribal funds can 
reasonably be made available. 

Again, frequently, clothing, blankets, and similar items become surplus and 
could be put to good use among Indians. I am not sure the language of the bill 
covers such property since it is limited to tribes and tribal programs. It would 
be helpful if the committee report made clear the intent to include such items. 
Distribution to the people could be handled under an approved tribal program, 
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put, of course, the financial ability of the tribe should not enter into the decision 
of whether blankets, shoes, etc., should be donated for use by needy Indians. 
Kind personal regards. 
Sincerely, 
Marvin J. SONOSKY. 


STATE OF WASHINGTON, HoUsE oF REPRESENTATIVES 


Resolution by Representatives Mike McCormack, John Bigley, and 
A. L. Rasmussen 


Whereas the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949 makes 
surplus property available at minimum expense to health, education, and wel- 
fare groups, including the Boy Scouts, Boys’ Clubs of America, Girl Scouts, and 
the Campfire Girls, and 

Whereas H.R. 707 by Mr. Baldwin, of California, and H.R. 986 by Mr. 
Younger, of California, and H.R. 2442 by Mr. Tollefson, of Washington, and H.R. 
2186 by Mr. McDowell, of Delaware, have been submitted to the U.S. Congress 
for consideration, and 

Whereas the effect of these proposed bills would be to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949 to extend the donation and 
other disposal of Federal surplus property to include also tax-supported public 
parks and recreation agencies, and 

Whereas the availability of such surplus property would constitute a benefit 
to such agencies as the public parks and recreation facilities of the State of 
Washington, now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the house of representatives of the State of Washington that 
the general intent of these bills is hereby endorsed, and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congressional Committee on Government Operations, whose 
chairman is Mr. Dawson, of Illinois, be encouraged to hold public hearings on 
these bills in the near future and be further encouraged to recommend passage 
of legislation of this general intent, and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution shall be forwarded immediately to 
members of the Congressional Committee on Government Operations, to the 
Speaker of the U.S. House of Representatives, and the congressional delegation 
from the State of Washington. 

I hereby certify this to be a true and correct copy of resolution adopted by 
the house of representatives March 24, 1959. 

S. R. Hotcoms, 
Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 


Mip-MANHATTAN Cup, INC., 
New York, N.Y., August 3, 1959. 
Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, 
Senate Government Operations Committee, New Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Sin: Reference is made to bill 8S. 1865 authorizing disposal of Federal 
surplus property to properly authenticated nonprofit welfare and recreation 
agencies, which action we heartily endorse. 

You may be interested in knowing that this organization was founded and 
chartered in 1948 by the State of New York and our average year of work in- 
cludes direct assistance in cash, services, and goods to underprivileged, the sick, 
and our numerous unfortunates in the community. Herewith is a partial list 
of our work this past 12 months: 

. Police Athletic League (cash and athletic supplies). 

. New eyes for the needy (thousands of glasses). 

. Federation of Jewish Philanthropies (hospitals, ete.). 

. Home of the Sages of Israel (a home for the aged). 

. American Merchant Marine Library Association (books). 

. Federation of the Handicapped (entertainment-dramatics). 
. Brooklyn State Hospital (entertainment-dramatics). 

. Veterans’ hospital (entertainment-dramatics). 

9. Williamsburg Settlement House (athletic equipment). 
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10. Boy Scouts of America (used our facilities). 

11. Cub Scouts of America (used our facilities). 

12. American Red Cross (used our facilities). 

13. Hospital for Joint Diseases (toys and party for hospitalized children), 
14. Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn (toys and party for hospitalized children), 
15. Camp fund for underprivileged children (kids to camp). 

16. Protestant Council of the City of New York (athletic gear). 

17. United Jewish Appeal (assists people in distress). 

18. Jewish Welfare Board (does Jewish community work, etc.). 

You can see from this cross section work in assisting needy citizens, in 
character building among our youth, that the passage of this bill would help 
stretch our budget and assist us in continuing our noble work, directly or 
through other qualified social agencies. 

Kindly include our letter in the hearing record. 

Thank you very much for your kind attention. 

Sincerely yours, 
Sot Marks, President. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE AGENCIES FOR SURPLUS PROPERTY, 
San Antonio, Tex., August 3, 1959, 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Donable Surplus, Senate Committee on 
Government Operations, Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DeAR SENATOR GRUENING: Time will not permit me to determine just which 
of the institutions below are members of the National Council for Retarded 
Children but all those listed are institutions conducting specialized schools for 
mentally and/or physically handicapped children. I have omitted a number of 
children’s hospitals and clinics of various sorts, as well as similar schools for 
adults. Most of those listed have established eligibility relatively recently and 
it is my impression that the councils for retarded children have recently begun, 
in Texas, at least, to organize their institutions on a basis that would permit 
them to be classified as a school rather than merely as an educational program. 

The dollar values given is the approximate Government acquisition cost value 
of donable surplus received through this agency. 

All institutions listed are small; none have as many as 50 enrolled. 

- The Rio Grande Association for Mentally Retarded (vocational school), 
$13,000. 

. The Memorial Park School, Inc., El Paso, Tex., $3,500. 

Fort Worth Council for Retarded Children, Fort Worth, Tex., $2,900. 

. Houston Council for Retarded Children, Houston, Tex., $2,000. 

. San Antonio Council for Retarded Children, San Antonio, Tex., $4,700. 

The Mission Road Foundation School for Exceptional Children, San Antonio, 

Tex., $165,000 (long-time participant). 

. Occupational Training Center, Fort Worth, Tex., $36,000. 
. Children’s Center of Wichita Falls, Wichita Falls, Tex., none (has just estab- 
lished eligibility). 

I could, no doubt, list several others if I had time to contact our six district 
directors ; there is such a variety of names of these organizations that it is a lit- 
tle difficult to determine from our accounting record here at the administrative 
office just which are engaged exclusively in conducting organized schools for 
mentally or physically retarded or handicapped children. 

Those cited will, I hope, prove the point that organizations of this type are eli. 
gible if they are schools and many have been benefiting from the donation 
program. 

Again, I wish to thank you and your committee, both on behalf of the Texas 
Surplus Property Agency and our national association for the privilege of testi- 
fying at the hearing. 

I have air mailed to your staff considering material dealing with the donation 
program in Texas. 

Very respectfully yours, 


Qomwh 


C= 


L. K. Barry, President, NASASP. 
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NATIONAL REHABILITATION ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., July 31, 1959. 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Donadble Property, Senate Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I am glad you are conducting hearings on legislative proposals 
to liberalize eligibility of organizations to receive donable property. I want to 
suggest that the committee consider recommending that legislative language be 
such as to make clear that rehabilitation facilities are eligible to receive donable 
property. : 

A rehabilitation center may be defined as a facility which is operated for the 
primary purpose of assisting in the rehabilitation of handicapped and disabled 
individuals through an integrated program of medicine, psychological, social, and 
yocational evaluation and services under competent professional supervision. If 
such an organization was purely educational, it would have no problem in connec- 
tion with donable property. If it were purely medical, qualifying under the 
definition of a hospital, it would have no difficulty. Since it combines both of 
these elements, with certain additional ones which are covered in the definition, 
it frequently has difficulties qualifying. I’m sure it never was the intent of 
Congress that such organizations have problems along this line, but the truth 
is that such problems do arise frequently. 

A workshop, from a rehabilitation standpoint, may be defined as a work- 
oriented rehabilitation facility with a controlled working environment and indi- 
vidualized vocational goals, which utilizes work experience and related services 
for assisting the handicapped person to progress toward normal living in a 
productive vocational status. 

Both rehabilitation centers and workshops could profit from having unqualified 
opportunity to apply for and receive donable property. If the present legislation 
could be revised so as to make the rehabilitation center and the workshop eligible 
to receive donable property, it would be very beneficial in the rehabilitation of 
thousands of the country’s severely handicapped individuals. This is an objective, 
Iam sure, that your committee would like to see achieved. 

Please call upon the National Rehabilitation Association for any further 
information along this line. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
E. B. WHITTEN, Erecutive Director. 





STATE OF OHIO, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Columbus, July 6, 1959. 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Government Operations, Special Subcommittee 
on Donable Property, Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: It has come to the attention of the State Agency 
for Property Utilization, Ohio State Department of Education, that your special 
subcommittee will shortly hear some nine Senate bills providing for the expan- 
sion of the personal property phase of the surplus property donation program ; 
that your subcommittee will shortly hear some four Senate bills proposing 
changes in the real property phase of the surplus property donation program; 
and that the subcommittee will also hear some seven real property bills, each 
of which is specific in nature. 

Your particular attention is called to Senate bill 1018 which authorizes the 
donation of surplus property to certain agencies engaged in cooperative agri- 
cultural extension work. We respectfully suggest that when this particular 
bill is heard that the enclosed material dealing with the Federal Extension 
Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture and the cooperative extension 


work, College of Agriculture, Ohio State University, be made a part of the 
record. <A review and analysis of this documentation by your spec‘al sub- 
committee should prove to the members of the subcommittee that th several 
State agencies for surplus property utilization have been making Feccral sur- 
plus personal property available to cooperative agricultural extension agencies 
Since 1957. As a matter of fact Ohio started distributing surplus property 


through our land-grant college, Ohio State University, as early as October 10, 
44978—5B9 17 
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1956. This was some 8 months prior to the time that Mr. J. W. Ferguson, Aq. 
ministrator, Federal Extension Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, re. 
leased his memorandum to State extension directors on May 29, 1957. Subse. 
quently, this memorandum was distributed by the Office of Field Administra. 
tion, Division of Surplus Property Utilization, U.S. Department of Health, Ray. 
cation, .nd Welfare, to their eight regional offices for redistribution to State 
agency property heads. Please note the Chicago regional property coordina- 
tor’s memorandum, dated July 15, 1957. 

The material enclosed includes five 6-month summaries of property distrib. 
uted to county agricultural extension agents in Ohio. 

In view of the fact that Mr. Ferguson’s release was sent to all State agency 
heads distributing Federal surplus personal property to health, education, and 
civil defense, it does not seem appropriate that Senate bill 1018 be enacted—in 
fact, property is already being distributed through land-grant colleges to county 
agricultural extension service agents. F 

No doubt you may know that the 50 States and the several possessions haye 
formed themselves into an association known as the National Association of 
State Agencies for Surplus Property. This association has gone on record 
against any further expansion of section 203(j) (1), (8) and (4) of the Federa] 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 377), as amended. 

May we respectfully call your attention to the fact that the Department of De. 
fense, by directives and instructions, is violating section 203(j)(2) of ref. 
erenced act. In this respect we refer you to DOD instruction 7420.3, dated 
June 9, 1955; Instruction 4160.9, dated June 24, 1955; Instruction 4160.13, dated 
May 20, 1957; Directive 5100.13, dated May 20, 1957; Instruction 4160.14, dated 
May 20, 1957 ; and Instruction 4160.18, dated February 10, 1959. 

The Ohio Department of Education, State agency for property utilization, is 
opposed to changing section 203(j) (1), (8) and (4) of the referenced act for 
the purpose of including more institutions and organizations that might be 
eligible to receive Federal surplus personal property. We are not opposed to 
amending section 2038(j)(2) of the act nor section 203(k) dealing with the 
disposal of Federal surplus real property to health and education (but not civil 
defense ). 

At your beck and call I shall be pleased to testify before the special subcon- 
mittee on behalf of the State of Ohio, State Department of Education. 

For your information the president of the National Association of State 
Agencies for Surplus Property is Mr. L. K. Barry, San Luis and South Medina 
Streets, Post Office Box 4308, Station A, San Antonio, Tex. 

Most sincerely yours, 
WALTER G. RHOTEN, Chief. 





U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FEDERAL EXTENSION SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., May 29, 1957. 
To: State Extension directors. 
Subject : Surplus Federal property. 

Sections 203(j)(1) and (j)(8) of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended, authorizes the donation of surplus Federal 
property among others to State colleges and universities to be used for educa- 
tional purposes. Section 203(k) provides for transfer of surplus real property. 
We understand that in a few instances there have been misunderstandings over 
the application of these provisions in obtaining property for use in cooperative 
Extension Service educational programs. Apparently, the questions have been 
caused by requests for the donation or transfer of property to Extension em- 
ployees or to the Extension Service as an organization. It is recognized, of 
course, that the act does not authorize the donation or transfer of property to 
specific organizational units or employees of State colleges and universities. 
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However, State land-grant colleges and universities may obtain property under 
the statute cited above and make it available for use in educational programs 
conducted by any department or employee of the college or university. 

Since the Extension Service is an integral part of the college or university, and 
State and county Extension workers are college employees and are engaged in 
the conduct of off-campus educational programs of such institutions, the college 
or university may obtain Federal surplus property under the provisions cited 
above and make it available to State and county Extension workers for use in 
conducting approved cooperative Extension educational programs. Our under- 
standing of this matter has been concurred in by representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Application to obtain Federal surplus property should be made only through 
your college or university procurement officer in accordance with established 
institutional procurement procedures. If your procurement officer encounters 
any misunderstanding with regard to authority to make property donated to the 
college available for use in cooperative extension educational programs, we 
should appreciate your informing this office. 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare will send copies of this 
letter to DHEW regional property coordinators. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. Ferauson, Administrator. 


DHEW, Reeron 5, 
Chicago, Ill., July 15, 1957. 
To: W. L. Musser, regional property coordinator. 
Subject: Eligibility—-Donation of surplus property for extension service activi- 
ties sponsored by State universities. 

The attached memorandum regarding above referenced subject is submitted 
for your information and guidance. 

Inasmuch as the cooperative Extension Service educational programs are spon- 
sored by State universities and State colleges, the sponsoring college or uni- 
versity May acquire in its own name and furnish equipment for carrying out 
Extension programs through surplus property sources. At all times title to 
property so donated will be vested and remain in the State college or university 
responsible for carrying out the agricultural Extension program in the State. 


COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK IN AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS, 
Columbus, Ohio, August 8, 1957. 
Mr. WALTER G. RHOTEN, 
State Agency for Property Utilization, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


DEAR Mr. RHOTEN: We regret the delay that has occurred since receiving 
your letter of July 17, 1957. You are aware, I am sure, how schedules can get 
involved and how easily we can get scheduled out of the office. 

We noted C. M. Ferguson’s reference to the Federal surplus property program 
in his release dated May 29, 1957. He knew of our developments in Ohio but, 
of course, in his operation he has to report on the national level and made his 
release accordingly. 

We are extremely happy over the progress made in this State. I am attaching 
a copy of a report on the surplus property situation as of this date. We are 
also enclosing an excerpt from our “green” letter under date of August 28, 
1956, a copy of which was forwarded to the Federal office at that time. In 


accordance with your suggestions I will follow through again with further 
information. 


Very truly yours, 
W. B. Woop, Director. 
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Report of Federal surplus personal property transferred to agricultural eaten. 
sion service, College of Agriculture, Ohio State University, from Oct. 10, 1956 
through June 30, 1957 
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Total Estimate; 
Date of transfer service | value _ 
charge property 
| transferred 
| 
| " —__—____ 
From July 1, 1956, through Dec. 31, 1956: 
OCG 80, TONG. nncncas Dek tuscan tide anc nsagecep aws-----| $885.07 | $2 
INOW: 36) 106 G inna cincentensncnonsseccetoune nacondguuation Jain ae ciel 314. 55 | 3, 932, 00 
ME tdidokthelsncmeesanenns sein hietige Owe biskn neti adaientammnane cael 649. 62 | 8, 120.00 
From Jan. 1, 1957, through June 30, 1957: | ; att 
OS |) er ee pieced ws patesads Poel 119. 74 1, 497.00 
Os Fab A pntaneanane isnak viii eokig ie aedaeainnie heros sa ies Ra apes 172. 52 | 2, 157.00 
DAS? . Big RO0l wares. eebasabencnndcpaacns Peak oeracancomennnth Knot 61. 27 | 766. 00 
EBT 195 FOG a winnsesccconnccancennscesssees eawic te fa nk ceria haha ad idl 134.46 | —- 1, 681.00 
PRE o dri annntonnee tras iabe aires aiiptuer LatidaksenRcninaseamaas eat 487.99 6, 101.00 


Grand total, July 1, 1956, to June 30, 1957..---- SE 1, 137. 61 14, 221.00 


COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WorK IN AGRICULTURE AND HOME EcoNOMICs, 
Columbus, Ohio, October 8, 1957, 
Mr. WALTER G. RHOTEN, 
State Agency for Property Utilization, Columbus, Ohio. 

Dear Mr. RHoTEN: You wrote me some time ago concerning our Federal sur- 
plus property program as it is operated through agricultural extension here at 
the university. We appreciate fully the progress that has been made. The list 
which you attached is evidence that our staff is receiving a large amount of val- 
uable equipment. This will add materially to the total extension program. We 
appreciate this report and will look forward to later ones, which I understand 
you plan to submit. 

Mr. Amsbaugh tells me that a schedule is being continued for agents to visit the 
depot. 

Please accept our appreciation for the excellent manner in which you are 
handling this program. 

Very truly yours, 
W. B. Woon, Director. 


Report of Federal surplus personal property transferred to agricultural exten- 
sion service, College of Agriculture, Ohio State University, from July 1, 1957, 
through June 30, 1958 
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Date of transfer | Total service value of 

charge property 

| transferred 

seer meena aegnaneiesesncemesenaieemasa os - — a cal 
From July 1, 1957, through Dec. 31, 1957: 

Mic vhinimiibtitceudh thik tathiewbensseatebi aid peenitdpalenddineaesnee ys $49. 38 $617 
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Grand total July 1, 1956, through Dec. 31, 1957............-....-.-.--.. ~ 559, 29 fy 19, 818 
From Jan. 1, 1958, through June 30, 1958 | a 
Jan. 28... mine i | 148. 50 2, 121 
Feb, 25 mini datnint : aR | 113. 66 1, 749 
Mar. 31....... wee ie ‘ - whined 66. 34 7% 
May 2.- . ars re ; 129. 17 2, 189 
|, 2 2 36. 85 819 
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Grand total July 1, 1956, through June 30, 1958 ol 2, 053. 81 27, 486 
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COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK 
IN AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS, STATE OF OHIO, 
Columbus, Ohio, July 30, 1958. 
Mr. WALTER G. RHOTEN, 
Chief, State Department of Education, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Deak Mr. RHOTEN: Thank you for your letter of July 25 and the enclosed re- 
port on our transactions with surplus commodity during the past 6 months. We 
note also the grand totals showing the transactions from July 1956 through June 
30, 1958. 

Although our operation has not been so extensive as we had anticipated, we 
want you to know we feel the program has made a real contribution to our 
extension program. It would be my recommendation that we continue operating 
on a basis similar to the one already set up for at least a time longer to determine 
the future trends a little more definitely. 

Very truly yours, 
W. B. Woop, Director. 


Report of Federal surplus personal property transferred to agricultural exten- 
sion service, College of Agriculture, Ohio State University, from July 1, 1958, 
through Dec. 31, 1958 





Total Estimated 
Date of transfer 


service value of 
| charge property 
} trans ferred 
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Ga 6..... : Riaboh sh Riwaetencmgmiescin as eee oat nee as $234. 15 | $6, 504 
Nev; 12...--. sci iaiiiadeaas . aa : : 293. 6, 106 
Dea 10...... Ie ire ac alan tye SODA ll se da nf nhlensin cad evan lala telat ; ol 275. 70 4, 447 

Total... : : RC Ae 20. 96 17, 057 
Grand total, July 1, 1956, through Dec. 31, 1958_.._...__.._-.-....---- eee 2, 856. 77 44, 543 





JULY 2, 1959. 
W. B. Woop, 
Director, Agricultural Eatension Service, 
College of Agriculture, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

DeaR Mr. Woop: In our letter, dated August 23, 1957, we advised you that 
every 6 months the State agency for property utilization of the department of 
education, would transmit to you a report in the form of a financial summary 
showing the dollar value of Federal surplus personal property transferred to 
county agricultural extension agents through the Agricultural Extension Service, 
College of Agriculture, Ohio State University. 

Inclosed is the fifth semiannual report for the period of January 1, 1959 
through June 30, 1959. You may wish to include this information in the next 
issue of the extension service’s “green” letter. 

You will note that from the first transfer, dated October 10, 1956, through 
June 30, 1959, that the State agency for property utilization of the department 
has transferred property to county agricultural extension agents valued at 
$53,499 at a transfer charge of $3,372.50 or 6.3 percent of its acquisition cost. 

Very truly yours, 
WALTER G. RHOTEN, Chief. 
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Report of Federal surplus personal property transferred to agricultural exten. 
sion service, College of Agriculture, Ohio State University, from Jan. 1, 1959 
through June 30, 1959 ; 
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Total Estimate 
Date of transfer | service value - 
charge property 
| transferred 
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STATE OF OHIO, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Columbus, July 14, 1959, 
Senator Ernest GRUENING, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Donable Property, Senate Committee on 
Government Operations, Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: Reference the department of education’s letter, dated 
July 6, 1959, pertaining to the transfer of Federal surplus personal property 
through Ohio State University, College of Agriculture, cooperative extension 
work, for use by county agricultural and home economic extension agents, 

In our letter of above date we endeavored to point out to your Special Subeom- 
mittee on Donable Property that there is no need to enact Senate bill 1018 because 
property is already being made available to cooperative agricultural extension 
services in this as well as other States. 

Under date of July 2, 1959, we asked Director W. B. Wood, of the cooperative 
extension service of Ohio State University to reply to certain questions. For the 
subcomiittee’s information these questions and answers follow: 

1. Question. How many of the 88 counties in Ohio have been assigned dates 
to select property in the State agency warehouse? Answer. Fifty-nine counties 
have been assigned dates to select property in the State agency warehouse. All 
counties have been advised of the availability of Federal surplus property and 
given instructions about requesting selection dates. 

2. Question. How many of the counties that have been assigned dates have 
actually visited the warehouse and selected property? Answer: Forty-seven 
counties have visited and selected property. Twelve additional counties visited 
the warehouse, but made no selections. 

3. Question. List the counties that have participated and indicate, dollarwise, 
the service charges they have paid for the property received. Indicate the num- 
ber of single items of property received by each county. Answer. This informa- 
tion is shown on a separate map. 

4. Question. Have any letters been received from county agricultural exten- 
sion agents in which they comment on the value of the program? Answer. We 
do not have available any letters from county extension agents commenting on 
the value of the program. From comments we have heard the range is from “of 
no value to me” to “very worthwhile.” Some agents have visited the warehouse 
looking for a specific item or two. Not finding it that particular assigned date, 
they are disappointed and do not return. We recognize the value of the equip- 
ment transferred and believe it most worthwhile. 

All who have recently visited the warehouse are in agreement that the new 
arrangement of items in the warehouse, the use of bins, and the grouping of 
similar items are a decided improvement. 

A few agents do not feel that they can justify a full day from a heavy county 
schedule to visit the warehouse. 

In a brief analysis we made, other interesting facts were uncovered that may 
be of significance. They are: 

(a) The average service charge per county to date is $68.94. The range is 
from $1 to $272.14. Only the 47 that actually made selections were considered. 

(b) The average number of items selected to date is 142. The range is from 
1 to 604. 

(c) The average service charge per visit is as follows: 18 counties making 
1 trip only, $22.85; 8 counties making 2 trips only, $25.87: 12 counties making 
three trips only, $26.89; 9 counties making 4 or more trips, $39.03. 
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5. Question. Would the cooperative extension service of Ohio State University 
care to make any recommendatious that might improve the program? 

Answer. We are of the opinion that the program is worthwhile from our point 
of view and hope that we may continue to participate. It might be that a limita- 
tion of four to six scheduled dates per year would now meet our needs adequately. 

Our agents are interested in obtaining office equipment and supplies. We 
would be most appreciative if a method could be devised, without showing par- 
tiality to us, whereby more office machines, files, cabinets and the like could be 
available on days agents are scheduled in. 

By the answers given to the questions, you can see that the cooperative exten- 
sion service, College of Agricuiture, Ohio State University, is definitely interested 
in continuing to obtain Federal surplus personal property. 

We respectfully suggest that when Senate bill 1018 is heard that the map and 
the enclosed material be made a part of the record. 

Most sincerely yours, 
WALTER G. RHOTEN, Chief. 


THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


COLUMBUS 10, GHIO 


Agricultura! Extension Service 
W. B. Wood, Director 
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INTERNATIONAL RESCUE AND First Alp ASSOCIATION, 
Alexandria, Va., August 1, 1959. 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Donable Property, 
Senate Committee on Government Operations, 
Senate Ojiice Building, Washington, D.C. 

Drar SENATOR GRUENING: Thank you for the opportunity of making a matter 
of record the support of the International Rescue and First Aid Association of 
those bills which would amend the Federal Property and Administrative Sery- 
ices Act of 1949 to make both volunteer fire departments and volunteer rescue 
and first aid squads eligible for donations of surplus Government property. 

Our association first went on record in regard to expanding eligibility under 
the donable property program at its 1956 convention at Toledo, Ohio, with the 
membership, assembled in convention session, adopting the following resolution: 

“Whereas in recent years our great Nation has suffered enormously from the 
destructive forces of nature by virtue of hurricanes, floods, and tornadoes, which 
‘aused great tolls in loss of life and injury to thousands of our citizens as well 
as being must destructive to commercial establishments and residential strue- 
tures : and 

“Whereas these catastrophes must be met by the immediate organization of 
disaster squads, equipped with articles from Federal surplus stockpiles, which 
would greatiy enhance rescue, first aid, and transportation so vital at said 
disaster areas; and 

“Whereas disaster squads should be organized, equipped, and trained within 
the organizational planning of Armed Forces reserve training centers, stations, 
and armories, Civil Defense, Civil Air Patrol, and organized civilian rescue and 
first aid squads; and 

“Whereas the release of said surplus Federal equipment would also enhance 
routine localized functions on a year-round basis and thereby greatly reduce 
death and injury tolls from the presently high rates; and 

“Whereas human misery could be relieved and alleviation of unwarranted 
delays co'] be achieved by trained and well-equipped squads which would pro- 
vide the best in rescue, first aid, and transportation ; and 

“Whereas within the past 2 years the eastern seaboard and the New England 
States have suffered high tolls in loss of life and billions in property losses, caus- 
ing peril to our national security and public safety : Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That this resolution be unanimously passed in concurrence and 
proper Federal authorities be notified.” 

The IRFAA’s position has been reaffirmed at subsequent conventions and 
again by our board of directors and executive cominittee, meeting jointly at 
Alexandria, Va., February 28, 1959, with emphasis that both volunteer fire de- 
partments and volunteer rescue and independently operating volunteer rescue 
and first aid squads should be eligible to receive donable surplus Government 
property. 

The action taken at the February 28, 1959, joint meeting specifically endorsed 
H.R. 105 which was introduced by Representative W. Pat Jennings, of Virginia, 
at the opening of the present session of Congress. 

Mr. Jennings’ remarks as set forth in the Appendix (A2118) of the March 12, 
1959, issue of the Congressional Record include the IRFAA action of Febru- 
ary 28, 1959, the resolution adopted at Toledo, Ohio, in 1956 and specific infor- 
mation regarding our association and its objectives. 

There is apparently a willingness to make volunteer fire departments eligible 
for donations of surplus Government property; and some hesitancy as to in- 
cluding volunteer rescue and first aid squads in the donable property program, 

We believe the latter may result from lack of complete information as to the 
organization, training and community-level services of the volunteer rescue and 
first aid squads and crews which are not part of volunteer fire departments, but 
are likewise giving continuous humanitarian services in their respective com- 
munities. These volunteer rescue and first aid units are, like most of the volun- 
teer fire departments, dependent almost entirely on contributions of residents 
of their own communities and special fund-raising efforts for purchase and 
maintenance of their vehicles and equipment, headquarters buildings, and 
operational costs. 

The fact that more and more volunteer rescue and first aid squads are being 
formed every year, and almost every month, is evidence that these units, whether 
independent or a part of a volunteer fire department, are meeting community 
needs. 
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Other factors which are part of the overall picture in regard to volunteer 
rescue and first aid squads are: The organized rescue and first aid movement 
is comparatively young—with the pioneer units organized from 25 to 20 years 
ago—in comparison to the volunteer fire departments, some of which have been 
in service since Colonial days; and a number of States do not have such volun- 
teer squads and crews in their communities, and their communities and rural 
areas, not having municipal emergency unit services, are entirely dependent on 
funeral home or commercial ambulances and hence residents of those States 
are not familiar with the round-the-clock work of the many thousands of 
volunteers, both men and women, who are trained members of the organized 
rescue and first aid squads and crews, 

It is in behalf of these many thousands of men and women who have given, 
and continue to devote their time, their skills, and contribute their own money 
as members of organized and trained units, that our association urges amend- 
ment of the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949 to make 
poth volunteer fire departments and volunteer rescue and first aid squads— 
jndependent operating as part of or within volunteer fire departments—eligible 
for donation of surplus Government property. 

We wish to point out that our membership includes municipal (paid), funeral 
home, and commercial ambulance units as well as volunteer fire departments and 
independent volunteer squads and crews. We accept the funeral home and 
commercial units as members providing each ambulance driver and attendant 
has had first aid training and carries at least a standard first aid card. We 
pelieve and recommend that all drivers and attendants or other personnel of 
emergency vehicles should be required to have had first aid training and have 
a current card showing such training. 

We regret that the situation and time element were such that representatives 
of our association could not appear personally at the hearings held by the 
Subcommittee on Donable Property, but appreciate the opportunity and thank 
you and the other members of the subcommittee for permitting the IRFAA to 
make the foregoing a matter of record in behalf of the volunteer rescue and 
first aid squads and the volunteer fire departments across the Nation. 

Max L. Spray, /)ccutive Director. 


INTERNATIONAL RESCUE AND First Arp ASSOCIATION, INC. 


“And a certain Samaritan * * * going up to him bound up his wounds, 
pouring in oil and wine ; and setting him upon his own beast, brought him 
to aninn and took care of him.”’—Luke 10: 33-34. 


THIS IS THE IRFAA 


The International Rescue and First Aid Association is an association of organ- 
ized volunteer, paid, and industrial rescue squads, ambulance, and first aid crews, 
fire departments, and other comparable units equipped with all types of rescue 
and first aid apparatus and devices which can be carried in mobile units, either 
by vehicular, water, or air transport; county, State and other associations: and 
individuais, both men and women, active or interested in the rescue and first 
aid movement. 

The IRFAA membership thus is composed of individuals, organized units, and 
associations, and associate members in the United States, Canada, and other coun- 
tries. This association was organized in 1948 at the first annual convention in 
Atlantic City, N.J. The IRFAA is incorporated under the code of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia as a voluntary nonprofit organization. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE IRFAA 


1. To promote the ideas of organized rescue and first aid work throughout the 
world. 

2. To promote and assist in the establishment and training of rescue and first 
aid organizations. 

3. To cooperate to the fullest possible extent with other organizations whose 
objectives are accident prevention, safety education, rescue, and first aid work. 

4. To cooperate in, foster, and conduct research designed to advance the science 
and art of rescue and first aid work, and to encourage the desirable standardiza- 
tion of practice and equipment. 
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5. To establish a system of mutual assistance both within the association and 
with other organizations to be used in the event of large-scale disaster. 

6. To develop and maintain a code of high ethical standards among rescue and 
first aid personnel. 

7. To promote the general good and welfare of the members of the association, 

8. To aid in bringing about and maintaining world harmony by developing a 
spirit of kinship among the people who are devoted to the cause of saving life 
and aiding the sick and injured. 

9. To bring together in a common association all organizations and individuals 
interested in the aforementioned objectives. 


ACTIVITIES 


All activities of this association are designed and carried out to accomplish and 
forward the aforementioned activities. All elected and appointed officers are 
volunteers in their work in and for the association except the executive director 
who is employed to conduct the operations of the executive office and to serve ag 
editor of the association’s official magazine, the International Rescuer. 

This association encourages plans of cooperative action and mutual assistance 
among its members; and on local, county, State, Provincial and other levels but 
it does not itself become operational in any emergency or disaster situation 
whether it be of a local, State, national or international character. It does not 
order, dispatch, or request any member unit to go to the scene of any emergency 
or disaster of any type. Any unit, individual, or organization does not lose any 
autonomy or freedom of action through membership in this association. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


The association’s executive office is located at 101 North Alfred Street, Alexan- 
dria, Va. Telephone King 8-1255. Night telephone Temple 6—0537. All corre- 
spondence and requests for information or membership applications should be 


directed to the executive office. 
WHY BELONG TO THE IRFAA? 


This association is an international organization with worldwide goals. It 
is working for better recognition of organized rescue and first aid activities by 
organizations, governmental officials, agencies, and departments on community, 
State, Provincial, national and international levels. Individual, unit, and 
association membership gives each such member of this association direct par- 
ticipation in promoting this greater understanding and recognition of the or- 
ganized rescue and first aid movement. 

Membership also provides— 

1. Mutual exchange of information regarding best procedures, practices, 
and new techniques. 

2. Opportunity for participation in annua] conventions. 

3. Voting participation in the association’s activities. 

4. The official magazine, the International Rescuer, and other informa- 
tive mailings which may be made from time to time. 


MEMBERSHIPS AND DUES 


Active membership in this association is open to individuals, both men, 
women, units, and associations actively engaged in the training and/or practice 
of rescue, lifesaving, and first aid work or those comparable activities of safety, 
accident prevention, and prevention of loss of life, injuries, and ‘property 
damage by accident, fire, or disasters from any cause. 

Associate membership in this association is open to those individuals or 
concerns who manufacture or sell rescue, first aid, and comparable equipment, 
vehicles, and supplies, or who are otherwise interested in financially aiding the 
association. 

Dues are on an annual, calendar-year basis. There is no initiation fee or 
assessment. Payment of dues for the current year only is required for initial 
membership. Subsequent annual dues are on January 1 of each year. 

The dues for individual active membership are $3 per year. Each individual 
holding direct membership has one vote in the association and receives a 
membership card, the official magazine, and other mailings as a part of member- 
ship. 
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The dues for units—squads, crews, brigades, corps, fire departments, and other 
organized groups, including those operating in industry, whether volunteer 
or paid—are $10 per year. The unit member has five votes in the association ; 
and receives a membership certificate, the official magazine, and other mailings 
as a part of membership. 

Dues for association membership—organizations of city, county, bicounty, 
State, Provincial, territorial, national and international score—are $25 per 
year. The member organization has 10 votes in the association; and receives 
a membership certificate, the magazine, and other mailings as a part of 
membership. 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 


Dues for associate membership are $5 per year for employees or representa- 
tives of manufacturers and distributors; $25 per year for distibutors and resale 
organizations ; and $50 per year for manufacturers building rescue, first aid, fire- 
fighting, and other vehicles, equipment, and supplies, or who wish to financially 
aid the association. Associate members do not have a vote in the association. 
Each associate member receives a membership card and/or membership certifi- 
cate, the official magazine, and other mailings as a part of membership. 


IRFAA “HONOR ROLL” 


When the current year’s dues are paid for the unit and each of its active 
members, the unit receives a special 100-percent membership certificate. All 
100-percenter units are listed in the honor roil which is published regularly in 
the International Rescuer. 


INTERNATIONAL RESCUER 


This association’s official magazine, the International Rescuer, is published 
bimonthly. It is distributed to each direct member—one copy of each issue to 
each individual, unit, association, and associate member—with a specified portion 
of each such member’s annual dues being designated as the current year’s sub- 
scription for this publication. The association solicits advertising for this 
magazine which is now distributed in more than 40 States, most Canadian 
provinces, and to some individual members in other countries. Advertising rates 
are immediately available on request to the executive office. 





IRFAA EMBLEM 


Any individual member and member unit may use shoulder patches, lapel 
buttons, vehicle shields, and so forth, carrying the IRFAA emblem when in good 
standing with dues paid for the current year. Members of units in good standing 
may use IRFAA emblem items as indirect members of this association. Emblem 
items may be purchased from the executive office. 


CONTRIBUTIONS DEDUCTIBLE 


This association is exempt from Federal income tax under section 501(c) (3) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 n line with a ruling by the Exempt Organi- 
zations Branch of the Internal Revenue Service. The association welcomes con- 
tributions and gifts to further its educational and other objectives. Such con- 
tributions and gifts are deductible by the donors in computing their taxable 
income in the manner and to the extent provided by section 170 of the 1954 code. 


SEPTEMBER 38, 1959. 
Hon. Jonn L. MCCLELLAN, 
Chairman, Government Operations Committee, U.S. Senate. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is with further reference to your letter of June 29, 
1959, requesting the views of this agency on S. 2198, a bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949. 

The bill would make surplus property acquired by eligible American educa- 
tional organizations available for use in a foreign country where such organiza- 
tions were “working among underprivileged tribal groups pursuant to contract 
agreements under such foreign country.” Under existing law (sec. 203(j) of the 
above act), surplus property is available to American educational institutions 
only for domestic use. 
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We are informed that the Bureau of the Budget is opposed to enactment of 
this bill for reasons not related to this agency or its activities. From the point 
of view of the oversea information program, there is no compelling reason to 
dissent from the Budget Bureau’s position. However, if the committee doeg 
consider the bill, it may wish to broaden the scope of the bill to permit American 
institutions which engage in educational or research activities in a foreign 
country (pursuant to contract with such country), and which are otherwise 
eligible to acquire surplus property, to take surplus property ebroad for use in 
connection with such activities. It would seem difficult to explain to a foreign 
country that only organizations working among underprivileged tribal groups 
may take American surplus property overseas. 

We appreciate the opportunity to offer the foregoing comments. 

Sincerely, 
Harry Tyson Carter, 
General Counsel and Congressional Liaison. 





Sweeny, Manary & Ewrne, 
Newburgh, N.Y., September 2, 1959, 
Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, 
Senate Government Operations Committee, 
New Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DeAR Srr: As a member of a local advisory board of the Salvation Army, I 
am interested in the passage of bill S. 1365, which would make the Salvation 
Army and other agencies eligible for Federal surplus property. I feel certain 
that the Salvation Army would make good use of such surplus property and 
that many people would benefit from it. 

I would, therefore, appreciate anything you could do in furthering the 
adoption of this bill. 

Very truly yours, 
Gorvon W. Ewrna. 


TOWN OF EATONVILLE, 
Eatonville, Wash., August 28, 1959. 
Hon. HENry JACKSON, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 


DeAR Str: This letter is sent to draw your attention to the matter of govern- 
mental surplus equipment and materials being made available to municipalities. 
I know that such surplus has been given to schools and universities and in some 
cases has never been utilized by the recipients. 

As you are well aware all governmental agencies are faced with financial 
problems. Itis my opinion that small towns are faced with a more acute problem 
than are larger cities. By small I am thinking in the class of 2,000 population 
and less. 

If surplus equipment and materials were made available to us here in EFaton- 
ville we could make street extensions, open alleys, etc., at a reasonable cost. 
By having to rent equipment or contract jobs out, the cost becomes prohibitive. 

If our town is to grow, and all Pacific coast towns will according to all popu- 
lation predictions, in an orderly and planned fashion these things are necessary. 

I know that this situation is not only here but all over and that allocation 
of materials to smaller communities would create a problem. However this need 
by small towns is urgent and is most certainly worthy of some thought and 
consideration. 

Yours very truly, 
DUELL DRANE, Mayor. 


CHEVY CHASE, MpD., August 3, 1959. 


Senator GRUENING, 
Chairman of Special Subcommittee on Donable Property, New Senate Office 
Building. 
Dear SENATOR GRUENING: I attended the hearings but didn’t ask to speak as 
I am not connected with any surplus property committee, and I don’t feel that 
I am anybody of importance, but I am interested in helping the reformatories get 
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in on this program—especially for things that would be of help in their educa- 
tional programs. 

I can’t think of any place where this material and equipment would be more 
peneficial, or where the need is as great. 

I would like to say that I think that the surplus property program is wonder- 
ful, as it has meant so much to so many, and could mean so much to so many 
more. 

The schools, hospitals, and civil defense places usually have enough to get 
along on fairly well, I believe. 

If the State reformatories could get in on this surplus program—think what 
it could mean to those people who have made mistakes (and we all have) and 
need training to be able to get a job when they get out, and do become good 
citizens. If they are not trained what can we expect? 

There is so much that could be said about this, but I would rather enclose 
an article from the Reader’s Digest (January 1959) about what has been done 
on the west coast in California (I don’t know whether they get surplus property). 
I believe surplus property would help a lot toward doing the same thing in other 
places. 

I haven’t done much but I am doing the best I can. The main place I am 
interested in at present is the Reformatory for Women at Jessup, Md. I feel 
sure that I will be allowed to start teaching in one of the Federal places in this 
area soon. 

Thank you for your consideration. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN T. CARRUTHERS. 





[Reprinted from Reader's Digest, January 1959] 
THEY TURN CRIMINALS INTO CRAFTSMEN 


In California, labor unions and businesses are working together 
in a unique experiment to transform prisons into schools for re- 
habilitation. 


Condensed from “The Lion,” Ruth Mulvey Harmer 


Roy was a three-time loser—with 1,000 burglaries on and off his record. When 
he left San Quentin in 1953, fellow inmates bet that he could not go straight for 
more than 36 hours. 

They lost. A representative of the California Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion helped Roy get started in an editorial job. Today Roy has a prospering 
public relations business; he is married and has earned the respect of his com- 
munity. 

George was a convicted forger. At the Men’s Prison at Chino, he applied for 
training in the prison furniture factory and became a skilled worker. When he 
was paroled, a member of the Furniture Manufacturers Association of Southern 
California offered him a job. Several years ago, with the encouragement and 
financial aid of his employer, he started his own factory. 

Roy and George are products of a unique experiment in California, where 
labor and management are cooperating with State officials to rehabilitate crimi- 
nals by converting them into craftsmen. 

Almost 500 business and union leaders are working in this remarkable part- 
nership. As a result, California’s State prisons today employ more vocational 
training instructors than are employed in any other State; in addition, 29 indus- 
trial shops and factories and 19 farming and ranching operations are providing 
prisoners with more on-the-job training than is available in any other State prison 
system. In only a few years, this program has saved millions of tax dollars and 
salvaged thousands of lives. 

The California story began in 1944 when the State was rocked by a series of 
prison scandals. Gov. Earl Warren pushed a reorganization act through the 
legislature. The old, politically appointed board of prison directors was replaced 
by a department of corrections. Into the director’s post went Richard A. Me- 
Yee, a tall, mild-mannered, former university instructor, previously deputy com- 
missioner of correction of New York City and director of public institutions in 
the State of Washington. “He was,” Chief Justice Warren commented recently, 
“one of the best appointments I ever made.” 
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From the first, McGee stated his philosophy simply: “Primitive people take 
revenge. A civilized society should try to rehabilitate.” 

McGee first provided adequate living conditions and decent food for the over. 
crowded prisoners. He staffed his institutions with trained professionals under 
a rigid civil service merit system. During recent years, an unprecedented num- 
ber of prison riots and mutinies have taken place throughout the country, but 
there has been no trouble in California. 

But McGee knew that maintaining prison order was only a part of the job, 
He had served as warden of New York’s Rikers Island Prison, and he wag 
haunted by the scene he had often witnessed as the men left. “We'll be seeing 
you,” they said in cynical farewell. ‘They left,” McGee says, “100 a day; they 
returned, 100 a day.” 

He went to the California Legislature: “Unless prisoners spend their time in 
a meaningful fashion, one term is prolog to another. Let’s help them the first 
time so they won’t come back again.” 

The legislators voted funds, and prison educational programs were expanded 
so that today more than 8,000 men and women are enrolled in courses. (In 1957, 
361 inmates received high-school diplomas and 781 earned elementary diplomas: 
provided by local school districts, the diplomas tactfully omit the name of the 
institution. ) 

But there still remained a lack of constructive jobs in the prisons. The only 
industrial training avail ible for many of the men was the rock pile at Folsom 
and the jute mill at San Quentin. McGee again pleaded before the legislature, 
persuading them this time to expand greatly the program of prison trade schools 
and industries. 

Canneries, auto-repair shops, furniture factories, clothing plants, and print 
shops sprang up in the prisons. Today, for example, at the Deuel Vocational 
Institution, inmates receive instruction in some 20 trades, including drycleaning, 
meat cutting, aircraft-engine mechanics, sheet-metal work, shoe repair. 

McGee should have been satisfied. Most of his prisoners were constructively 
occupied and they were learning a trade. “But for what?’ he worried. The 
only jobs usually available to ex-convicts were dishwashing, fruit picking, and 
other menial and migratory occupations. Expecting a man who had become a 
eraftsman to be satisfied with such jobs was asking for trouble. Somehow real 
opportunities had to be found for the men. “We can’t do it alone,” McGee 
acknowledged. Labor unions and employers would have to help. 

In 1945 Omar E. MeNally, business representative of Lodge 238, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists of San Rafael, conferred with San Quen- 
tin’s famous warden, Clinton T. Duffy, about the possibility of setting up a vo- 
eational training program in the prison. With the approval of the local union, 
a joint apprenticeship committee was formed to draw up training standards. 

Ignoring the protests of the State apprenticeship council against prison 
training, McNally went to the California Conference of Machinists, an organiza- 
tion composed of other machinists locals, and secured their support. His in- 
ternational officers in Washington also approved. In short order, a full-fledged 
union-accredited apprenticeship program was instituted for machinists at San 
Quentin. Bay area employers, represented by the California Metal Trades As- 
sociation, took a look, approved, and assigned a staff member to work with the 
program. 

Almost overnight San Quentin’s morale soared; hundreds of inmates peti- 
tioned to work in the machine shops. A year later, District 94 of the Machinists 
Union, Los Angeles, together with some employer groups, set up a similar pro- 
gram specializing in aviation mechanics training at Deuel. The Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration cooperated, voting to count institutional training time toward 
an aircraft repair license. 

Encouraged, McGee authorized other wardens to set up similar labor-manage- 
ment groups. He traveled up and down the State, speaking to union and indus- 
try conclaves. Everywhere the message was the same: “Most of these men and 
women are going to come back from prison. Are they coming as criminals or 
craftsmen?” 

The response to McGee’s appeal was the launching of the trade advisory com- 
mittees. Wesley O. Ash, special assistant to McGee, is in charge of this program. 
The TAC groups, representing almost every trade in California, meet regularly 
at the prisons to discuss projects and set work standards. They provide instruc- 
tion in new industrial techniques and interview prisoners about to be paroled. 
Many employers have authorized their representatives to offer jobs on the spot. 
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Folsom has 5 advisory committees; San Quentin has 8; Chino, 11. Most are 
organized around a particular trade. Employee members have been generous in 
other than advisory ways. At Chino, the Ford representative on TAC provided 
a new automobile for automotive trainees to work on. At Soledad, automotive 
companies have provided training films and parts. The Pomona Tile Co. con- 
tributed 1 million square feet of tile for a Chino training-building program. 

Several years ago, some trade advisers helped set up a cotton textile mill at 
San Quentin—the first in this cotton-growing State. The mill, with a 1957 pro- 
duction of $837,000, has astonished industrial engineers by the quality of its 
performance, and may serve as the pilot for privately owned plants. 

How successful has the plan been? Without TAC hundreds of additional 
persons would probably be in California’s State prisons today. Partly because 
trained inmates are often considered ready for parole earlier than untrained 
men, the average prison time has been reduced from 33 to 27 months, an un- 
expected bonus for taxpayers. (It costs $1,500 a year to keep a man in prison, 
not including support for his family. ) 

The beneficial results of the program have been spiritual as well as material. 
The fact that TAC members are more interested in the inmates’ future than in 
their past has a tremendous impact on these discouraged men. “Nobody ever 
told me before that I could hold down a good job outside,” was the pleased re- 
action of one inmate. 

There are still failures among the graduates. But the successes are many 
and some are outstanding. Few people would have held much hope for a four- 
time loser who had papered his way across the country with bad checks. Yet 
this man, who worked in the Folsom machine shop and obtained a job through 
the machinists’ TAC, is now a foreman in one of the largest plants in San 
Francisco. A rapist from San Quentin is doing well as an inspector in a de 
fense plant ; a murderer has become a successful plasterer. 

In spite of occasional failures, no member of a TAC has ever resigned because 
of lack of faith. When a brief strike occurred in the Los Angeles furniture 
industry, the TAC meeting went on as scheduled. <A few hours before the 
meeting, Roy Taylor of the AFL Furniture Workers Union and Eddy S. Feld- 
man of the manufacturers’ association had been deadlocked. At the meeting, the 
two men conferred with earnest friendliness about what both have come to 
consider “our” program. 

A California businessman expressed the viewpoint of hundreds of employers 
when he spoke of prison-trained workers. “These men,” he said, “have been 
about the best employees I ever had. They know their trade and are willing to 
work hard. When a man finds a place where he is useful, he’s made a big step 


forward.” 


AvuaustT 18, 1959. 
Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Donable Property, Committee on Government 
Operations, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: At the hearing before your subcommittee on August 10, 
last, your requested that the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization supply a 
statement with respect to the editorial of July 5, 1959, which appeared in the 
Springfield Daily News, of Springfield, Ohio, inserted in the Congressional Record 
of July 29, 1959, page A6557, by Senator Young, of Ohio. 

The Springfield Daily News editorial contained two major points with respect 
to the acquisition and use of Federal surplus personal property by the States and 
their political subdivisions, which are responded to below. However, the com- 
mittee’s attention is invited to the fact of the property donated to Champaign 
County and recovered by the State of Ohio, no item involved an acquisition cost 
in excess of $2,500, and thus the corrective action with respect to this property 
was that of the State of Ohio pursuant to section 203(j) of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services, as amended, and in accordance with the OCDM 
agreement with the State. 

The two quotations from the editorial are commented upon as follows: 

(1) “The State civil defense headquarters has called on Champaign County 
officials to return the civil defense equipment which the county received last year.” 

The equipment was ordered returned because it was being used for other than 
civil defense purposes and the usage was not in accordance with the requirements 
placed upon the political subdivision by the State of Ohio. County officials did 
obtain $46,494.50 worth of surplus property for $1,826. The State of Ohio, in 
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its regular audit of (State) public offices, found that excessive amounts of 
equipment such as typewriters, stereoscopes, adding machines, files, wrenches 
and screwdrivers had been obtained by the Champaign County organization in 
quantities considerably excess to its needs. The auditors further found that the 
administrative expenses involved ($1,826) had been paid by private individuals 
to the county commissioners. Investigation showed the surplus property items 
in question to be in the custody of private persons, It should be emphasized that 
it was the State itself which uncovered this case, and took corrective action, 
Although it may have been a mistake in judgment in the first instance to permit 
such quantities of property to be donated to Champaign County, Ohio’s prompt 
remedial action indicates a responsible attitude and approach to the program, 
characteristic of the States. The State has reclaimed and is now in possession 
of virtually all items donated to Champaign County. 

(2) “No one can «ndone, of course, the use of any Government equipment by 
private individuals for private purposes, but there is question as to why any 
Government surplus items would be stored merely to rot away if they can be 
put to advantageous use for the citizens who footed the bill for the equipment 
in the first place.” 

As indicated in our statement to the committee, a very minor portion of the 
property donated for State purposes is placed in storage. No storage space ig 
acquired by the OCDM for property donated by the States. To date, property 
donated for “reserve stocks” purposes represent a very small percentage of 
acquisitions by the States of this property, about $600,000, as contrasted with 
the major needs for training and operational purposes. While donated property 
represents acquisition cost of $600,000 on a nationwide basis for reserve stock 
purpose, $21.7 million in acquisition costs went for training and $25.7 million 
for operational readiness. These latter two figures represent property presently 
in the community and available for civil defense training activities or in the 
event an emergency develops. 

In accordance with your request, I enclose 10 copies of the OCDM publication, 
“The Family Fallout Shelter.” Additional copies are, of course, available, 

Please advise if we can be of further assistance. 

Sincerely, 
LEwIs BE. Berry, 
Assistant Director for Plans and Operations. 





